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ENGLAND adopts constitutional 
changes in the spirit of the old 
Roman republic. . yielding to in- 
novation, she jealously clings to the 
forms of the old constitution. The 
Cesars wisely bound up the axe of 
absolute rule in the fasces of consular 
dignity; long after the reality of Re- 

ublican life was gone the form was 
jealously preserve 

So we have abolished the East 
India Company: the old Republic of 
the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control is merged into the Imperator- 
ship of the Council for India. But 
with our usual respect for the tradi- 
tions of the past, we have retained 
the forms of the old, to hide the spi- 
rit of the new rule. The axe of par- 
liamentary absolutism is bound up in 
a peaceful faggot of Leadenhall-street 
precedents. 

It is even significant that the new 
Council have not migrated to the 
West end. The Board of Control 
has merged in the Court of Directors, 
not the Court of Directors in the 
Board of Control; and the new Presi- 
dent has shown during his short term 
of office a more than Augustan re- 
spect for the forms of the old re- 
public. 

For two centuries the Ceesars and 
their successors wore the republican 
mask, and so well did the sham fit the 
real face underneath, that the wearer 
seldom thought it was only a mask. 
Thus the traditionary policy, for the 
present at least, is worn so_becom- 
ingly by the new masters in Leaden- 
hall-street, that they seem to forget 
that they represent a different order 
of things; that the real rulers of India 
are no longer the Company of Turkey 
Merchants trading to India, but the 
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Crown, administering the affairs of 
India through advisers responsible to 
the Commons of England. 

At last the advocates of a more 
Christian policy in India have begun 
to ask the new Council for India their 
intentions. A deputation from some 
of the leading missionary societies 
waited on Lord Stanley in August 
last. The memorandum set forth 
that instead of making professions of 
neutrality, which however sincerely 
meant by the Supreme Government, 
could never conciliate the natives or 
disarm their prejudices; it would be 
better “that the Government of In- 
dia should confine itself to the decla- 
ration that in no case whatever, either 
on the part of the Government or 
other parties, shall force or fraud be 
resorted to to spread Christianity in 
the country; that the conscientious 
opinions of all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects shall be respected; that liber- 
ty of conscience and worship shall be 
secured indifferently to all, and that 
just and equal laws shall afford indis- 
criminate and impartial toleration to 
all in the observance of their respec- 
tive beliefs,so far as these observances 
do not infringe the social and civil 
rights of others.” 

Lord Stanley’s reply was to the 
effect that a Government professing 
itself Christian would involve a re- 
cognition of the alliance of Church 
and State. The tendency at home 
as well as in America was rather 
to sever than to join these two to- 
gether; and that it would be in- 
consistent to do in India what the 
course of opinion is undoing in Eu- 
rope. But in as far as Christianity 
embodied those eternal principles 
of right, which are antecedent to 
41 
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all positive religions, and in a mea- 
sure common to all, it would be the 
duty of the State to protect and pro- 
mote it. 

It is evident from Lord Stanley’s 
reply that the traditionary policy, as 
it is conveniently termed, is to be ad- 
hered to under the new regime. The 
following paragraph of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General by 
the Court of Directors in April last, 
was declared by Lord Stanley in the 
House of Commons to be the policy 
which the new Council for India would 
adopt as their own:— 


“The Government will adhere with 
good faith to its ancient policy of perfect 
neutrality in matters affecting the reli- 
gion of the people of India; and we 
most earnestly caution all those in au- 
thority under it not to afford by their 
conduct the least colour to the suspicion 
that that policy has undergone or will 
undergo any change. It is perilous for 
men in authority to dv as individuals that 
which they officially condemn. The real 
intention of the Government will be in- 
ferred from their acts, and they may 
unwittingly expose it to the greatest of 
all dangers, that of being regarded with 
general distrust by the people. We rely 
upon the honourable feelings which have 
ever distinguished our service for the 
furtherance of the views we express. 
When the government of India makes 
a promise to the people, there must not 
be afforded to them grounds for a doubt 
as to its fidelity to its word.” 


Such a document as this almost 
implies that officers and civilians in 
India are on their parole not to speak 
of the Holy Name to man, woman, or 
child in India. Like the disciples of 
old, they are “straightly commanded 
not to teach in this ome” The 
words we italicise, “It is perilous 
for men in authority to do as indivi- 
duals that which they officially con- 
demn,”’ assume one principle, and 
assert a second: they assume that 
the government is officially pledged 
to indifference; and that as so pledged, 
all honourable men are bound to carry 
out in their private and domestic life 
the same indifference to Christianity 
that they must manifest in their offi- 
cial acts. 

The assumption is as unjust as the 
assertion. irst, is the government 
publicly pledged; and second, are all 
officials, therefore, in private duty, 
bound to indifference to the spread of 
Christianity in India? Let us exa- 
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mine each a little in detail—the one 
will throw light on the other. 

It is assumed that the government 
is bound to adhere “ with good faith 
to its ancient policy of perfect neu- 
trality in matters affecting the reli- 
gion of the people of India.” Now, 
we are quite aware that a great deal 
can be said on both sides for and 
against our ancient policy. How far 
we are pledged by treaty to maintain 
the endowments of idol iy intact 
is a question we will not here open 
up. A good deal of diplomatic lore 
has been expended on both sides, and 
the victory is claimed by both. But 
good faith in observing treaties is one 
thing—good faith in adhering to our 
policy of neutrality is another. A 
change of government may not re- 
lease us from engagements already 
entered into, but it may, and in this 
case does, require us not to make any 
more such. A company of merchants 
was neutral—for neutrality is the soul 
of trade ; and these merchants once 
become princes, must act as all rulers 
are bound to do—for the welfare of 
these subject to them, as well as for 
their own gain and advantage. The 
higher men rise in station, the wider 
their relations with the different in- 
terests of different men. Two traders 
barter on equal terms—their only 
rule is the rule of the market. An 
employer is a trader with labour; and 
something more, he is patron to the 
labourer, whose poverty, if not his 
will, places him in the position of 
client. It is only a shallow political 
economy that does not recognise this. 
Higher still are the obligations of a 
company of employers, like a railroad 
company. Their command of capital 
gives them a control over labour that 
private capitalists cannot command ; 
and the greater their power, the 
greater their responsibilities. In cer- 
tain exceptional cases, such as a rail- 
way town springing up around their 
factories and workshops, they are 
bound to provide religious instruction 
as well as pay wages to those under 
them ; a some of the great com- 
panies in England have felt and acted 
80, greatly to their credit. 

Now, the East India Company, in 
the plenitude of its power, never rose 
above the rank of a great joint-stock 
company. Europeans in India stood 
to them in the relation of the stokers 
or mechanics at Crewe or Swin- 
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don to the Great Western or North- 
Western Railroad. A religious estab- 
lishment was accordingly provided 
by the Company for the use of Euro- 
s in India; and in so far as they 
ept up a staff of chaplains adequate 
to the wants of the ein com- 
munity, they did all that could be 
expected from a company of mer- 
chants. Their policy of perfect neu- 
trality to the natives outside their 
factories was fair and consistent ; and 
had they never risen higher in sta- 
tion, their duties would have been 
discharged to this extent. 

But when the Company laid aside 
the balance for the sceptre—when by 
annexation and conquest they became 
rulers of one-half and protectors of 
the other half of India—their horizon 
of duties widened as they rose to the 
height of empire. The factory be- 
came a fort, and the fort an empire: 
and now, as rulers of India, they en- 
tered into the closest relationships 
with the people of India. 

To the state all eastern people look 
for enlightenment as well as protec- 
tion. Unable to govern themselves, 
astrong government is to the people 
of India a condition of their very ex- 
istence. Without the strong arm of 
the law to protect from robbers, India 
would fall into anarchy ; and the tiger 
and the jungle at last encroach on and 
ao man from the plain country. 

hus the English in India were 
bound to rule over Hindus—not with 
our ideas of representative govern- 
ment—but as Hindus are accustomed 
to be ruled by Hindus. They and 
We are at opposite extremes in the 
seale of politics. With us, a weak 
executive and a strong popular will is 
the best—for the people really govern 
themselves. But as the corruption 
of the best is the worst, so to apply 
to India what is barely attainable by 
us, and which our French and Ger- 
Man neighbours have not yet at- 
tained, would be a miserable mistake 
both for us and them. 

We were bound, then, as the rulers 
of India, to take large and generous 
views of our duties to the people of 
India; and, therefore, a policy of re- 
ligious neutrality was only a specious 
name for a gross dereliction of one- 

of our duties. Neutrality meant 
one thing at home, another in India: 


as the Orange motto, “Je main- 
i,’ meant one thing in Eng- 
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land, another in Ireland. The state 
at home means the ensemble of many 
Christian sects, all claiming equal 
rights to protection—the State in 
India means a small race of Chris- 
tians holding many races of heathens 
in subjection, and bound, therefore, 
to communicate directly or indirectly 
at least those temporal blessings that 
all Christians in common agree spring 
out of our common Christianity. 

Such being the true view of the 
case, the word neutrality as much 
misses the mark on one side as pro- 
selytism would on the other. Is there 
nothing to choose between the pro- 
selytism of the age of the Arab and 
Tartar wonders, and the indifference 
of the age of Gibbon,? Are we bound 
to say, with that supreme scoffer, that 
all religions must be equally true, 
equally false, or equally useful, ac- 
cording as we take a philosophic, a 
popular, or a magisterial view of re- 
ligion? Or are we to blend all these 
views in one, as the general (his name 
escapes our memory) who built a 
church, a mosque, and a temple in 
Delhi to please all parties? 

It is comparatively easy to avoid 
one extreme by running into another ; 
and if our choice lay between the two, 
it would be infinitely better to repu- 
diate our Christianity altogether than 
to promote it by means so uncon- 
genial to its true spirit as State pro- 
selytism. But why this alternative ? 

We are the rulers of India, and, 
therefore, as patrons to a client, as 
the Chancellor to his wards, as phy- 
sicians to a sick child or a patient of 
infirm mind. On the one hand, we are 
bound to indulge many of their fol- 
lies, and wink at practices which 
come within reach of the law at home ; 
on the other hand, we are bound to 
act for them as they would act, not 
with their light, but with ours. We 
should educate and elevate as well as 
control and chastise—we should bear 
the sword of State, but also the 
schoolmaster’s rule: and while we 

accommodated our laws to the level 
of the national conscience, we should 
try and elevate that conscience to 
submit to a higher rule of duty than 
is ible in their heathen state. 
uch of this we have already done, 
without reasoning upon the a and 
the wherefore. e have acted in 
loco parentis in abolishing Suttee, 


sanctioned, though it was, by Hindu 
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law —slavery, which claimed the 
same divine right for both Hindu 
and Mahometan codes. We have vi- 
olated the sanctity of the Brahmin’s 

rsop, and punished the practice of 
Dherna by law. We have protected 
Hindus from ene relatives, 
for change of religion. e have cut 
in on the absurdities of caste, and, 
without outraging native feeling, have 
taught them, that in the eyes of 
Englishmen, there are no Pariahs, 
no twice-born Brahmins. We have 
not polluted the Hindu by the touch 
of a dead body ; but we have opened 
schools of medicine, and put dissect- 
ing knives in the hands of Hindu 
youths. We have not broken into 
their zenanas, and compelled their 
daughters and wives to go to school ; 
but we have taught those who were 
willing to come, and thus broken the 
back of this prejudice. We have not 
ridiculed their fears of the black ocean, 
with its surrounding seas of savoury 
syrups and drinks, in which Hindus 
were drowned as wasps in sugar; but 
we have sent Sepoys, willing to go, 
over the water, and taught them 
thus, through their eyes, that the sea 
is salt and the earth round. All this 
we have done by a kind of rule of 
thumb. Without much question as 
to the relation of Church and State, 
Englishmen have solved, in their 
practical way, what Lord Stanley 
and the Missionary Deputation theo- 
rized upon from opposite sides, in their 
interview in August last. 

Lord Stanley was too much of a 
doctrinaire on one side, when he pro- 

undedsomethinglike a “ Christian- 
ity as old as the Creation ;” of Collins 
or “the Essence of Christianity ;’ of 
Fruerbach as the “ Relation of the 
State to the Church in India.” The 
Missionary Deputation were, per- 
haps, as extreme, on the other hand, 
when it uired that the State in 
India should declare itself distinctly 
Christian ; and that, as the Queen is 
now Queen of India, she is bound to 
carry her coronation oath into the 
future government of India. It 
would be best and wisest to put forth 
no manifesto on one side or the other. 
The Missionary Deputation need not 
have called on Lord Stanley to de- 
clare his intentions. Lord Stanley, 
on the other hand, was not authorized 
to make, of his own private opinions, 
a precedent for the conduct of future 
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Secretaries of State for India. We 
cry peace to such controversies, which 
only disturb Governors-General with 
the cross-lights of home controversies 
on the alliance of Church and State. 
The two words are untranslatable 
into Hinduideas. If we cannot get 
such a conception as “the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the 
waters” into the Eastern mind, 
through the thick mist of Pantheism 
and Polytheism, how will it fare with 
such abstractions as the Church and 
the State? Minds of Mr. Gladstone’s 
subtlety and polish may exercise them- 
selves in ingenious distinctions be- 
tween the two; but even educated 
Englishmen look on such dialectic 
feats as they do on some feat of clair- 
voyance, looking between the leaves 
of a closed book, or telling the where- 
abouts of Sir John Franklin. The 
English mind hates abstractions, and 
the less it understands of these upper 
regions of thought, the more dogma- 
tically it fights for what it cannot 
comprehend. Setan honest Dissenter 
and an honest Churchman to argue 
on the alliance of Church and State 
and the controversy is at a dead-lock 
in ten words. There can be no con- 
troversy on a pure matter of fact; 
nor again, can there be controversy 
on a matter of pure opinion ; and, 
between the pure opinion of the 
Churchman, and that of the Dissen- 
ter—cadit queestio. 

Now, to import to India such a con- 
troversy, whether by manifestos of 
neutrality, or manifestos of our reso- 
lution to act as a Christian State, 
would lead to misunderstanding on 
one side or the other. The policy of 
neutrality is, and always has been, 
looked on with suspicion. The na- 
tives measure our duplicity with their 
own, and judging by themselves that 
the more we profess one thing, the 
deeper we mean another, have never 
been conciliated by such professions. 
On the other hand, if we honestly, 
as it is said, avow ourselves a Chris- 
tian State, and avow the wish that 
our subjects should, neither by fraud 
nor force, but of their own free will, 
embrace the same, will not our 
honesty be equally turned against us! 
Will not the wish be taken as father 
to the deed? The missionaries avow 
their wish to convert the people to 
their faith, and no harm comes of it— 
it is said. They have carried on their 
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schools, we know, in numerous in- 
stances, when the Government could 
not introduce theirs; and, during the 
trying times of the mutiny, when fear 
was on every side, missionaries had 
less cause to fear even than other Eu- 
ropeans. Mr. Raikes, in his “ Account 
of the Mutiny,” lately published, gives 
a noble testimony of this kind to the 
fearless conduct of Mr. French, of 
Agra ; and the impunity with which 
he kept his school open, when the 
Government could offer no protection ; 
and, “when all outside the college 
was alarm, hurry, and confusion, 
within calmly sat the good mission- 
ary, hundreds of young natives at his 
feet, hanging on the lips which taught 
them the simple truths of the Bible.” 
But we must bear in mind, that if 
the missionaries have not as yet 
aroused the suspicion of the native 
mind as the Government seems to 
have done, it is because they are 
known to be few—to be unarmed with 
authority—in fact, to be Europeans 
under the singular persuasion, that 
Christianity is as much the religion 
of white men as dark. To a genuine 
Hindu, such a belief in a religion 
acceptable to all, seems a delusion 
too strange to be dangerous. He would 
no more revile a man for this than he 
would punish a man for thinking he 


+ was made of glass, or a teapot want- 


inga handle. He would think him 
inspired, as a Mahometan thinks 
madmen; and respect him in the 
same pitying way that Morrison was 
by the merchant, when contracting 
for a cheap passage to China. But 
it is a question whether the State, 
avowing its Christianity in the same 
Open way, would come in for the 
fame excuses. We cannot conceal 
our opinion, that there is danger on 
both sides. Our neutrality and our 
Openness are both suspected. To ex- 
pect that the people of India would 
charmed into confidence by mani- 
festos drawn up by either side, is to 
expect a race, the most suspicious, 
because the most debased, by ages of 
pression, to take words for deeds. 
é are not serpent charmers, to draw 
out of their holes of suspicion, Maho- 
Mhetan and Hindu fanatics, by a few 
Sweet words. Time ripens trust; we 
must be honest before the Hindu 
will believe in our honesty. 
The State in India, then, above all 
things, should be what it seems, and 
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seem what it is. Now no body of 
men can think alike on religious mat- 
ters. A declaration of policy thus 
neutral, or the reverse must involve 
some in dishonest dealings with the na- 
tives. Ifthe State exacts neutrality 
from its officials, it compels men to 
desist from supporting missions in 
private, while in their public acts 
they ignore them. If, on the other 
hand, the State proclaimsits Christian 
character, officials, who are not Chris- 
tians, or at best half-Christians, must 
make professions with their lips 
which- they deny with their lives. 
Which is the greater hardship or 
scandal, it is hard to say. It would 
beunfair tocommit Colonel Edwardes 
to one policy—General Jacob to the 
other. “ It is perilous,” the Directors 
say, “for men in authority to do, as 
individuals, that which they officially 
condemn.” It is worse than perilous 
on the other hand, it is even profane, 
to call on men to do officially what, as 
individuals, they would not do. 

But while we state both extremes 
for the sake of candour, we are more 
likely to fall into the one than the 
other. There is little danger that 
General Jacob will be called to lead a 
Bible-class, or to go through spiritual 
exercises with his Scinde troopers, 
like the pulpit-drum ecclesiastics of 
the Puritan army. On the other 
hand, it is not so likely that the 
equally gallant Colonel Edwardes may 
not be debarred from promoting mis- 
sions in his district, because it is 
“perilous that he, as an individual, 
should support what the traditionary 
policy calls him to condemn or ignore 
“officially.” The shoe may pinch here; 
and it seems that the shoe has 
pinched, if we are to judge by a cor- 
respondence that has lately passed 
between Colonel Edwardes, Mr. 
M‘Leod, and Sir John Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner in the Punjab. 

Our non-recognition of Christi- 
anity, as a State in India, has given 
rise to these ten grievances as stated 
by Colonel Edwardes, and disposed of 
by Sir John Lawrence. 

1. The exclusion of the Bible, and 
of Christian teaching from the Go- 
vernment schools and colleges. The 
Chief Commissioner agrees with Co- 
lonel Edwardes that religious teach- 
ing ought to be offered to all who are 
willing to accept it in the Government 
schoolsand cdllegeh But the difficulty 
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is to find persons competent and willing 
to give that religious instruction. Mr. 
MacLeod suggests that Bible-classes 
should be formed only in these govern- 
ment schools, where a chaplain or 
some other Christian and devout per- 
son, European or native, might be 
found to undertake the teaching. In 
thisamendment of Colonel Edwardes’ 


proposal the Chief Commissioner 
seems to concur. “There is good 


hope,” he says, “that such voluntary 
attendance at a Bible-class would not 
be small ; but however small it might 
be, the class ought to be held, in 
order that our views of Christian 
duty might be patent to the native 
public, and in the trust that the ex- 
ample might not be without effect.” 
The Chief Commissioner seems to 
hold an even balance between the 
advocates of a purely secular educa- 
tion on the one hand, and those in 
the other extreme, who consider all 
education an evil unless accompanied 
with sound religious instruction. But 
in so far as the native religions are 
concerned, he considers that the edu- 
cation should be purely and entirely 
secular. “ These religions ought not to 
be taught in the government schools: 
such teaching would, indeed, be su- 
perfluous. The natives have ample 
means of their own for this purpose, 
and need no aid. But if they did 
need aid, it is no business of ours to 
afford it. The case is, of course, en- 
tirely different as regards Christianity. 
Of that religion the natives can have 
no knowledge, except through our 
instrumentality; and this religion we 
should teach exclusively, so far as we 
can, from the preference which it is 
our right and our duty to give to 
what we believe to be truth.” 

Manly and sensible words. Would 
that every statesman were such a 
Christian, and every Christian called 
to exercise political power,somuch of 
a statesman. 

2. Colonel Edwardes recommends 
that all grants or alienations from the 
public revenue for native religions, be 
now resumed in toto. 

The Chief Commissioner’s opinion 
‘on this proposal is brief and decided. 
“Tt would be difficult to imagine a 
more impracticable measure.” We 
are bound, he admits, not to en- 
courage or extend such grants, but 
to resume them, on the ground that 
the institutions are heathen, would 


, 
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be nothing short of persecution of 
heathenism. Forbearance and im- 
partiality are perfectly consistent with 
the due profession of our own faith. 
Whether we have been always sufii- 
ciently open and zealous in our own 
professions may be matter of question, 
though the Chief Commissioner does 
not think we have been quite so 
remiss as Colonel Edwardes and 
many others believe. But we are 
called upon by the events of the past 
year to examine our ways, and strive 
for improvement. In the Punjab, at 
least, our officers have never been 
concerned in the administration of 
heathen shrines or institutions ; and 
had any such case come to the Chief 
Commissioner’s knowledge, he would 
at once have put an end to it. 

3. Respecting the recognition of 
caste, the Chief Commissioner ex- 
cuses this apparent recognition of 
caste—for it was only apparent, not 
real. The Brahmins and Rajputs 
were, physically, the finest men ob- 
taingble. He shows that if we were 
to ignore caste altogether, we should, 
in reality, countenance it. “ For, if 
the thing were left to itself, certain 
castes being naturally more apt, 
for military service than others, would 
obtain the preponderance, and thus 
the error of the past be revived. We 
must take note of the caste of re- 
cruits, and arrange that each regi- 
ment shall be composed of quotas 
from the different castes; that no one 
caste shall predominate, and, especi- 
ally, that the sacerdotal caste shall 
not have an undue influence.” He 
also recommends that, when practi- 
cable, regiments should be raised of 
thesweeper caste, and when Christian 
recruits offer themselves, they should 
be embodied into Christian regiments. 
“ With such aforce at command, Brit- 
ish rule might be said to have struck 
a new root in India.” 

As to the missionary being permit- 
ted to preach to the Sepoys, he re- 
commends that this be granted, but 
that in no case should it be carried 
on under Government auspices, or by 
Government influence. “ Inthat case 
the om of Government would be 
used as an engine of proselytism, and 
such a policy vane not’ be distin- 
guishable in principle from the pro- 
pete of religion by secular rewards, 

y force, or by persecution.” 
4. The observance of native holy- 
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days in the various departments of 
State. Colonel Edwardes proposes 
that all native holydays be disallowed; 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. 
MacLeod object to, as unreasonable. 
The number should be restricted to 
those days on which Hindus or 
Mahometans are bound to attend the 
ordinances of their respective reli- 
gions; but in this matter “we must 
not forget the maxim of doing by our 
native employés, as we should wish 
others to do by us under Mahometan 
governments.” Under this heading he 
also observes that the closing of all 
public offices and the suspension of 
all public works on the Sabbath, in 
obedience to the standing order of the 
Supreme Government, are duly en- 
forced in the Punjab. 

5. Colonel Edwardes thinks that we 
still adhere too strictly in our civil and 
criminal administration to the Hindu 
and Mahometan laws. In this, again, 
the Chief Commissioner sides with 
Mr. MacLeod, and differs with Colonel 
Edwardes. To abrogate native codes 
and substitute codes of our own would 
be either impracticable or a grievous 
oppression, utterly alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. In the native codes 
there are, however, two points in 
which reform may be introduced— 
namely, polygamy and contracts of 
betrothal by parents on behalf of 
infant children. But in this we must 
proceed cautiously, and wait till the 
temper of the public mind shall 
change, and a native party arise 
favourable to such reform. 

The Chief Commissioner wisely 
here discerns the place of legislation; a 
little in advance of the national con- 
science, a little behind the enlightened 
Christian conscience. 

6. Colonel Edwardes recommends 
that heathen and Mahometan pro- 
cessions should not be allowed to pa- 
rade in the public streets under the 
protection of the police. In this the 
Chief Commissioner fully concurs. 
He is even disposed to go farther, and 
to prohibit altogether religious pro- 
cessions in public. He also agrees in 


wishing to interdict the exhibition of 


obscene pictures, and that no exemp- 
tion be allowed in favour of an idol 
image. 

7. The Chief Commissioner also 
agrees with Colonel Edwardes, that 
prostitutes be not permitted ostenta- 


tiously to parade in and even to occu- 
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py the publiestreets. There will beno 
difficulty in putting a stop to this, as 
well as the foregoing, simply as mea- 
sures of police. 

8. On the restrictions to the mar- 
riage of European soldiers. This the 
Chief Commissioner thinks is a great 
evil and hardship, which a Christian 
Government is bound at least to relax. 
He believes that men are not better 
soldiers for being unmarried, but that 
the very reverse is the truth; and 
that the women and children (at least 
in reasonable numbers), are not any 
impediment to the regiment when on 
active-service, as they are left behind 
in cantonments. The whole matter 
is chiefly one of expense which the 
Government is bound to incur in so 
important an object as the welfaré of 
our European soldiery in India. 

9. As to the connexion of the Brit- 
ish Government with the opium trade. 
The Chief Commissioner here distin- 
guishes between our raising a revenue 
from it and our encouraging the pro- 
duction of it by advancing money to 
the cultivators, and by supervising 
its growth, storing, carrying, and sale. 
Morally the best course would be to 
sever Government connexion with the 

yroduction of opium, and to levy a 
coe export duty on the drug similar 
to that which in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is levied on the Malwa opium. 

Tenthly, and lastly, Colonel Ed- 
wardes cites our excise laws as immo- 
ral, and Mr. MacLeod concurs with 
him as to the evil tendency of these 
laws. In this view the Chief Com- 
missioner does not concur; he con- 
siders, on the contrary, the action of 
Government as beneficial, by farming 
out to monopolists the sole right of 
manufacturing and selling intoxicat- 
ing drugs and spirits, a limit is placed 
on production, and so on consumption. 
And he has heard well-informed 
Sikhs say, that there is not a tithe of 
the drunkenness there used to be 
under native rule, when every man 
might set up his own still in his own 
house. 

In conclusion, Sir John Lawrence 
sums up his judgment on these ten 
points in words like these:— 


**Ta considering topics such as these 
he would solely endeavour to discover 
what is our Christian duty. Having 
ascertained that according to our erring 
lights and conscience, he would follow 
it out to the uttermost, undeterred by 
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any considerations. Measures have, in- 
deed, been proposed as essential to be 
adopted by a Christian Government, 
which would be truly difficult or impos- 
sible of execution. But on closer consid- 
eration it will be found that such mea- 
sures are not enjoined by Christianity, 
but are contrary to its spirit. Christian 
things done in a Christian way, will 
never, he is convinced, alienate the hea- 
then. About such things there are 
qualities which do not provoke nor ex- 
cite distrust, nor harden to resistance. 
It is when unchristian things are done 
in the name of Christianity, or when 
Christian things are done in an unchris- 
tian way, that mischief and danger are 
occasioned. The difficulty is amid the 
political complications—the conflicting 
social considerations—the fears and 
hopes of self-interest, which are so apt 
to mislead human judgment, to discern 
clearly what is imposed upon us by 
Christian duty and what is not. Having 
discerned this we have but to put it in 
practice. Sir John Lawrence is satisfied 
that within the territories committed to 
his charge, he can carry out these mea- 
sures that are really matters of Christian 
duty on the part of the Government. 
And further, he believes that such mea- 
sures will arouse no danger ; will conci- 
liate instead of provoking, and will 
subserve to the ultimate diffusion of the 
truth among the people.” 

Noble sentiments nobly expressed. 
We have a State paper which Milton 
might have put his hand to if secre- 
tary of a Christian commonwealth 
in a heathen land. It is unnecessary 
to add that we agree in every one 
of Sir John Lawrence’s proposals ; 
and more than this, we are sure that 
our ascendancy in India will continue 
or decline in proportion as men of 
this stamp preside over her councils, 
and rule her many subject provinces. 
One honour only is wanting to the 
statesman whofirst checked the tide of 
mutiny, and raised the reinforcements 
by which Delhi was taken, and after- 
wards has reviewed the causes of 
that mutiny, and laid down the only 
path of safety in the future. When- 
ever Lord Canning, whose high abili- 
ties we are not loth to recognise, shall 
retire from the office of Governor- 
General of India, Sir John Lawrence 
is designated yy the voice of public 
opinion as the fittest man to rule In- 
dia. Whoever be the minister of the 
day, we trust that no private or a 
liamentary connexion will induce him 
ln over the man who has quali- 

himself for the office as no other 
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man at home or in India can have. 
The 7'tmes only expressed the general 
wish of England in designating Sir 
John Lawrence to this office some 
months ago ; and if Downing-street 
cannot, or will not, attend to the 
signs of public sentiment, it cannot 
complain if the public call for strict 
inquiry into its abuse of patronage. 

It was a remarkable sign of the 
decline of Paganism in the Roman 
empire sixteen centuries ago and up- 
wards, when Christians were divided 
into Puritans and Liberals on the 
subject of connexion and contamina- 
tion with idolatry. The stricter party, 
headed by Tertullian in Carthage, and 
Novatian in Rome, held that the 
church should have no intercourse 
with heathenism—that a Christian 
should not enlist in the army, go to 
the battles, sup in a heathen’s house, 
attend the heathen schools, or practise 
rhetoric in the forum, if he would 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world. Those who did these things 
were the lapsed, and to readmit them 
into Christian communion was con- 
sidered a dangerous and unsafe in- 
dulgence. On the other hand, the 
orthodox party looked on such Puri- 
tanism as itself a heresy worse almost 
than the half heathenism it drew 
back from; and so the church of the 
third century, by her very dissensions 
on these subjects, indicated that, like 
the leaven, it was beginning to work 
on the dead dough of heathen life, 
and that soon the leaven would lose 
itself in having leavened the whole 
lump. 

The same hopeful augury we ex 
tract from this correspondence be- 
tween two decided Christian men 
like Colonel Edwardes and Sir John 
Lawrence. The one we call—using 
the word in no censorious sense, and 
far from prejudging the question—the 
leader of the Cathari or Purists of 
India, the other the leader of the 
more Catholic and Liberal opinion. 
We make more account of such a cor- 
respondence than of all the statistics 
of missions in India, that the inde- 
fatigable and excellent missionary, 
Mr. Mullens, can compile. It shows 
us more than registers of baptisms 
or numbers of scholars can, that 
Christianity is hidden and beginning 
to work on the three measures of 
meal in heathen India. Cases of 
conscience only arise when two par- 
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ties, long distant, come together. 
When Christianity was a little sect, 
unknown or everywhere spoken 
against, all such questions were imma- 
ture and unheard of; but let the 
leaven work, and fermentation be- 
One party lament that the 

eaven is no longer leaven, and that 
Christians no longer lead a separate 
life in the body corporate, but not of 
it, as the Epistle to Diognetus beau- 
tifully images this earliest relation of 
Christianity to heathenism. Another 
party see in this mixture the sign of 
coming success, and feel that if Chris- 
tians lose some of their purity, it is 
that heathens (to reverse Burke’s 
adox) may lose all their grossness. 
uch contact does not imply contami- 
nation. So, in India, that Christians 
may be soldiers and soldiers Chris- 
tians—that converts may enjoy their 
property under the Lex oct Act, and 
though baptized, retain caste, strip- 
d of its religious meaning, and re- 
uced to a mere civil distinction such 
as peerage or knighthood with us— 
that heathen codes of law be not 
abolished, but modified by Christian 
principle, as Roman law was not de- 
stroyed but purified by the Justinian 
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code—all these are marks of future 
progress, which the enlightened eye 
of Sir John Lawrence discerns more 
clearly than any other man of the 
day. It does not need the cross in 
the sky to convince such a statesman 
that Christianity is the conquering 
religion in India. Reaction like that 
of Julian, is vain; amalgamation, 
like that of Philip, the Arabian, if 
desired, impossible. Sooner or later 
caste must break up, and heathenism 
yield to the unseen but all-penetrat- 
ing leaven of Christianity. It will 
not be done exclusively by mission- 
aries, though we trust that such 
direct agency will increase year by 
oe in nuinbers and efficiency. Pub- 
ic magistrates may fluctuate, and the 
policy of Sir John Lawrence be su- 
perseded by a policy as persecuting 
as that of a Diocletian ; but through 
honour and dishonour, through evil 
report and good report, the geod 
work will proceed. It is of God, and 
whether hindered or helped, cannot 
be stopped till the great cry is heard, 
“The kingdoms of India are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” 





GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY CHARLES LEVER, 
( The Author reserves the Right of Translation,)} 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“LA GRUE.”” 


Wen Gerald gained the street, it 
was to find it crammed with a dense 
mob, whose wild cries and screams 
filled the air. No sooner was he per- 
ceived by someof the multitude than a 
hundred yells saluted him, with shouts 
of “ Down with the aristocrat ; down 
with the tyrant, who insults the 
friend of the people.” It was a mob 
who, in fervour of enthusiasm for 
Mirabeau’s memory, had closed each 
of the theatres in succession, dispers- 
ed all meetings of public festivity, 
and even invaded the precincts of 
private houses, to dictate a more be- 
coming observance towards the illus- 
trious dead. Few men could bear 
such prescription less patiently than 





Fitzgerald. The very thought of be- 
ing ruled and directed by the “ ca- 
naille” was insupportably offensive, 
and he drove back those who rudel 
pressed upon him, and answered with 
contempt their words of insult and 
outrage. 

“Who is it that insults the majesty 
of the people ?” cried one; “let us 
hear his name.” 

“Itis Louvet”—“It is Plessard” — 
“Ttis Lestocq”—*It is that miserable 
Custine,”—shouted several together. 

“Youare all wrong. I am a strang- 
er, Whose name not one of you have 
7 heard——” 

“A spy! an emissary of Pitt and 
Cobourg!” 
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“T am a foreigner, with whose sen- 
timents you have no concern. I do 
not obtrude my opinions upon you.” 

“ What do we care for that,” shout- 
ed a deep voice. “You have dared 
to offend the most sacred sentiments 
of a nation, and to riot in a festive 
orgie, while we weep over the death- 
bed of a patriot.” 

“A la Grue! a la Grue !” screamed 
the wild mass, in a yell of passion. 

Now the Grue was an immense 
crane, used in some repairs of the 
Pont Neuf, and which still held its 

lace at the approach to the bridge. 

t was here that a sort of public tri- 
bunal held its nightly sittings, by the 
light of a gigantic lantern, suspended 
from the crane ; and which, report al- 
leged, had more than once given way 
to a very different pendant. It is 
certain that two men, taken in the act 
of robbery, had been hanged by the 
sentence of this self-constituted tri- 
bunal, which, in open defiance of the 
authorities, continued to assemble 
there. The cry, “A laGrue! a la 
Grue!” had, therefore, a dreadful sig- 
nificance ; and there was a terrible 
import in the savage roar of the mob, 
as they ratified the proposal. 

“We will try him fairly. He shall 
be judged deliberately, and be allow- 
ed to speak in his own defence,” said 
several, who believed that their words 
were those of moderation and equity. 

Powerless against the overwhelm- 
ing mass, and too indignant to prof- 
fer one single word of palliation, 
Gerald was hurried along towards the 
quay. 

There was something singularly 
solemn in the measured tread of that 
vast multitude, as, in a mockery of 
justice, they marched along. At first 
not a word was spoken ; but suddenly 
a deep voice in the front rank began 
one of the popular chants of the day, 
the whole dense mass joining in the 
refrain. Nothing could be ruder than 
the verses, save the accents that in- 
toned them; but there was in the 
very roar and resonance a depth that 
imparted a sense of force and power. 

e offer to our reader a rough ver- 
sion of the unpolished chant.’ It is 
only that he may more fully picture 
to his mind the characters who sang it. 


**The Cour Royale has a princely hall, 
And many come there to sue; 
But I love the sight of a stilly night, 
And the crowd beneath the Grue. 


Gerald Fitzgerald, 
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**No lawyers have we, in caps and bands, 
A complex work to do, 
But some working men with horny hands 
Are the Saigon bonenth the Grue. 
“Brief is our shrift, for life is brief, 
As well to me as you, 


But we make short work of a rogue and thief 
When he stands beneath the Grue. 


“No bribes resort to our humble court, 
All is open and plain to view; 
And the people’s voice and the people's choice 
Are the law beneath the Grue.” 


“The Grue! the Grue! 
I ween there are but few 
Who have hearts for hope as they see the 
rope 
Come down from the fatal Grue.”’ 


As they sang, a number of voices 
in front of them took up the strain, 
till the crowd seemed to make the 
very air ring with their hoarse chant. 
In this way they reached the, Seine, 
over whose dark and rapid flood the 
fatal Grue seemed to droop sadly. 
Several hundred people were assem- 
bled here, a confused murmur showing 
that they were engaged in conversing 
rather than in that judicial function 
it was their pride to discharge. 

“ A rebel against the majesty of the 
people, and the fame of its greatest 
martyr,” said a deep voice, as he 
announced the crime of Fitzgerald, 
and pushed him forward to the place 
reserved for the accused. While a 
nation humbles itself in sorrow, this 
man chooses the hour for riotous dis- 
sipation and excess. We met him as 
he issued forth from the woman Ro- 
land’s house, so that he cannot deny 
the charge.” 

“ Accused, stand forward,” said a 
coarse-looking man, in a mechanic’s 
dress, but whose manner was not 
devoid of a certain dignity. “You 
are here before the French people, 
who will judge you fairly.” 

“Were I even conscious of a crime, 
I would deny your right to try me.” 

“Young man, you do but injury to 
yourself in insulting us,” was the grave 
rebuke, delivered with acalm decorum, 
which seemed to have its influence 
on Fitzgerald. 

“Who accuses him?” asked the 
judge, aloud. 

“T’—“and I’—“and I’—“all of 
us,” shouted a number together, fol- 
lowed by a burst of, “ Let Lamare do 
it; let Lamare speak;” and a pale, very 
young man, of gentle look and slight 
figure, came forward at the call. 
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With the ease of one thoroughly ac- 
customed toaddress public assemblies, 
and with an eloquence evidently culti- 
vated in very different spheres, the 
young man pronounced a glowing pa- 


Gerald Fitzgerald, 


negyric on Mirabeau. It was really 
a fine and scarce exaggerated appre- 
ciation of that great man. Haughtily 


disclaiming the right of any less illus- 
trious than Riquetti himself, to sit in 
judgment upon the excesses of his 
turbulent youth, the orator even 
declared that it was in the passionate 
commotion of such temperaments that 

d ideas were fostered, just as 
preternatural fertility is the gift of 
countries where earthquakes and vol- 
canoes have convulsed them. 

“Deplore, if you will,” cried he, “his 
faults, for his own sake; sorrow over 
the terrible necessities of a nature 
whose excitements must be sought for 
even in crime. Mourn over one, whose 
mysterious being demanded for mere 
sustenance the poisoned draughts of 
intemperance; but for yourselves and 
for your own sakes, seas that the 
age has given you Gabriel Riquetti 
de Mirabeau.” 

“Who is it dares to say such words 
as these,” cried a hoarse, discordant 
voice, as forcing his way through the 
dense mass, a small, misshapen figure 
stood forward. Though bespeaking 
in his appearance a condition consi- 
derably above those around him, his 
dress was disordered, his cravat awry, 
and his features trembling with recent 
excitement. As the strong light fell 
upon him, Gerald could mark acounte- 
nance whose features once seen were 
never forgotten. The forehead was 
high, but retreating ; and the eyes so 
sunk within their sockets that their 
colour could not be known, and their 
only expression a look of wolfish 
ferocity ; to this too, a haggard cheek 
and long, lean jaw contributed. All 
these signs of a harsh and cruel nature 
were greatly heightened by his mode of 
speaking, for his mouth opened wide, 
ae two immense rows of teeth, 
a display which they who knew him 
well said he was inordinately vain of. 

“Ts it to men and Frenchmen that 
any dares to speak thus?” yelled he, 
in a voice that far overtopped the 
others, and was heard far and wide 
through the crowd. “Listen to me, 

ple,” screamed he again, as ascend- 
ing the sort of bench on which the 
judge was seated, he waved his hand 
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to enforce silence. “ Kneel down and 
thank the gods, that your direst ene- 
my is dead !” 

A low murmur—it was almost like 
the grow] of a wild beast—ran through 
the assembly; but such was the cou- 
rage of the speaker that he waited 
till it had subsided, and then in ac- 
cents shriller than before, repeated 
the same words. The hum of the 
multitude was now reduced to a mere 
murmuring sound, and he went on. 
It was soon evident how inferior the 
polished eloquence of the other must 
prove, before such an audience, to the 
stormy passion of this man’s speech. 
Like the voice of a destroying angel 
scattering ruin and destruction, he 

youred out over the memory of Mira- 
eau, the flood of his invective. He 
reproduced the vices of his youth, to 
account for the crimes of his age, and 
saw the treason to his party explain- 
ed in his falsehood to his friendships. 
There was in his words, and in all he 
said, the force of a mad mountain tor- 
rent, bounding wildly from crag to crag, 
sweeping all before it as it went, and 
yet ever pouring its flood deeper, 
fuller, and stronger. From a narra- 
tive of Riquetti’s early life, with every 
incident of which he was familiar, 
he turned suddenly to show how such 
a man must, in the very nature of his 
being, be an enemy to the people. 
noble by birth, an aristocrat in all 
his instincts, he could never have 
frankly lent himself to the cause of 
liberty. It was only a traitor he was, 
then, within their camp—he was there 
tolearn their strength and their weak- 
ness—to delude them by mock con- 
cessions. It was, as he expressed it, 
by the heat of their own passions that 
he welded the fetters for their own 
limbs. 

“ Tf you ask who should mourn this 
man, the answer is, his own order; and 
it is they, and they alone, who sorrow 
overthe lostleader. Not you, norI, nor 
that youth yonder, whom you pretend 
to arraign; but whom you should 
honour with words of praise and en- 
couragement. Isit not braveofhim, in 
this hour of bastard-grief, that he 
should stand forth to tell you how 
mean and dastardly yeare! I tell you, 
once more, that he who dares to stem 
the false sentiments of misguided en- 
thusiasm, has a courage grander than 
his who storms a breach. My friend- 
ship is his own from this hour,” and 





G54 Gerald Fitzgerald, 
as he said, he descended from the 
bench, and flung his arms around 
Fitzgerald. 

Shouts of “Well done, Marat, 
bravely spoken !” rent the air, and a 
hundred voices told how the current of 
public favour had changed its course. 

“Let us not tarry here, young 
man,” said Marat. “Come along with 
me; there is much to be done yet.” 

hile Gerald was not sorry to be 
relieved from a position of difficulty 
and danger, he was also eager to un- 
deceive his new ally, and avow that 
he had no sympathy with the opinions 
attributed to him. It was no time, 
however, for explanations, nor was 
the temper of the mob to be long 
trusted. He therefore suffered him- 
self to be led along by the friends of 
Marat, who, speedily making way for 
their chief, issued into the open street. 

“ Whither now,” cried one, aloud. 

“To the Bureau—to the Bureau !” 
said another. 

“ Be it so,” said Marat. “The Ami 
du Peuple’—so was his journal called 
—must render an account of this 
night to its readers. I have addressed 
seven assemblies since eleven o'clock, 
and save that one in the Rue de Gre- 
nelle, all successfully. By the way, 
who is our friend—what is he called ¢ 
Fitzgerald—a foreign name—all the 
better ; we can turn this incident to 
good account. Are Frenchmen to be 
taught the path to liberty by a 
stranger, eh, Favart? That’s the 
key-note for your overture !” 

‘The article is written—it is half 

rinted already,” said Favart. “It 
ins better—‘The impostor is dead : 
the juggler who gathered your liber- 
ties into a bundle and gave them back 
to you as fetters, is no more!’ ” 

* Ah, que c’est beau, that phrase,” 
cried two or three together. 

“Twill not have it,” said Marat, 
impetuously ; “these are not moments 
for grotesque imagery. Open thus: 
‘Who are the men that have consti- 
tuted themselves the judges of im- 
mortality? Who are these, clad in 
shame and cloaked in ignominy, who 
assume to dispense the glory of a 
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nation? Are these mean tricksters— 
these fawners on a corrupted court— 
these slaves of the basest tyranny that 
ever defaced a nation’s image, to be 
the guardians at the gate of civic 
honours? ” 

“Ah! there it is. It was Marat 
himself spoke there,” said one. 

“That was the clink of the true 
metal,” said Chaptal. 

And now, in the wildest vein of 
rhapsody, Marat continued to pour 
forth a strange, confused flood of 
savage invective. For the most part 
the language was coarse and ill-chosen, 
and the reasoning faulty in the ex- 
pression, but here and there would 
pierce through a phrase or an image 
so graphic or so true as actually to 
startle and amaze. It was these im- 
provisations, caught up and repro- 
duced by his followers, which consti- 
tuted the leading articles of his jour- 
nal. Too much immersed in the active 
career of his demagogue life to spare 
time for writing, he gave himself the 
habit of this Figh-fown and exag- 
gerated style, which wore, so to say, 
a mock air of composition. 

Pointing to the immense quantity 
of this sort of matter which his jour- 
nal contained, Marat would boast to 
the people of his unceasing labours 
in their cause, his days of hard toil, 
his nights of unbroken exertion. He 
artfully contrasted a life thus spent 
with the luxurious existence of the 
pampered “rich.” Such were the 
first steps of one who journeyed after- 
wards far in crime—such the initial 
teachings of him who subsequently 
helped mainly to corrupt a whole 
people. 

A strange impulse of curiosity to 
see something of these men of whom 
he had heard so much, influenced 
Gerald, while he was also in part 
swayed by the marvellous force of 
that torrent which never ceased to 
flow from Marat’s lips. It was a sort 
of fascination, not the less strong that 
it imparted a sense of pain. 

“T will see this night’s adventure 
to the end,” said he to himself, and 
he went along with them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A SUPPER WITH THE “ FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE.” 


THERE is a marvelloys similarity be- 
tween the moral and the physical 
evils of life, which extends even to 


the modes by which they are propa- 
gated. We talk of the contagion of 
a fever, but we often forget that pre- 
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judices are infinitely more infectious. 
The poor man, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clad, destitute, heart-sick, and weary, 
falls victim to the first epidemic that 
crosses his path. So with the youth 
of unfixed faith and unsettled pur- 
suits : he adopts any creed of thought 
or opinion warm enough to stimulate 
his imagination and fix his ambition. 
How few are they in life who have 
chosen for themselves their political 
convictions ; what a vast majority is 
it that has adopted the impressions 
that float around them. 

The sting of an aristocratic insult 
sufficed in one memorable instance to 
make a patriot. It was the accidental 
manage of a rabble that once con- 
verted a great popular leader into an 
ultra partisan of Toryism. I dare 
not longer continue this theme, of 
which the examplesare already crowd- 


fast to my memory. 

The refusal of Lord Castlereagh to 
sit down at dinner with a low-born 
guest cost his party the loss of the 
ablest popular orator and writer of 
the day; and a greater than Lord 
Castlereagh would not suffer the pre- 
sentation of a scarcely less distin- 
guished partisan of our own time. 

Gerald Fitzgerald supped with Ma- 
rat at the Rue de Moulins; he sat 
down with Fauchet, Etienne, Chap- 
tal, Favart, and the rest—all writers 
for the Ami du Peuple—all hench- 
men of the one great and terrible 


er. 

Gerald had often taken his part in 
the wild excesses of a youthful orgie; 
he had borne a share in those scenes 
where passion stimulated by debauch 
becomes madness, and where a frantic 
impetuosity usurps the place of all 
reason and judgment; but it was new 
to him to witness a scene where the ex- 
cesses were those of minds worked up 
by the wildest flights of political am- 
bition, the frantic denunciations of po- 
litical adversaries, and the maddest 
anticipations of a dreadful vengeance. 
They talked before him with a free- 
dom which, in that time, was rarely 
heard. They never scrupled to discuss 
all the chances of their party, and the 
casualties of that eventful future 
that lay before them. 

How the monarchy must fall—how 
the whole social edifice of France 


/ must be overthrown—how nobility 
~ Was to be annihilated, and a new code 
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of distinction created, were discussed 
with a seriousness, mingled with the 
wildest levity. That the road to these 
changes lay through blood, never for 
a moment seemed to check the torrent 
of their speculations. Some amused 
themselves by imaginary lists of pro- 
scriptions, giving the names and titles 
of those they would recommend for 
the honours of the guillotine. 

“Every thing,” cried Guadet, “every 
thing that calls itself Duke, Marquis, 
or Count.” 

“ Do not include the Barons, Henri 
for my cook is of that degree, and I 
could not spare him,” cried Viennet. 

“Down with the aristocrat” said 
several, “ he stands by his order, even 
in his kitchen.” 

“Nay,” broke in Viennet, “I am 
the first of you all to reduce these 
people to their becoming station.” 

“Do not say so,” said Gensonné: 
“the Marquis de Trillac has been a 
paren on my property this year 

JACK. 

“Your property !” said Marat, con- 
temptuously. “ Your paternal estate 
was a vegetable stall in the Marché 
aux Bois ; and your ancestral chateau, 
on om in the Pays Latin, five stories 

igh. 

“You lived at the same house, in 
the cellar, Marat; and, by your own 
account, it was I that descended to 
know you!” 

“Tf he talks of property, I'll put 
him in my list,” said Laroche. “He 
whose existence is secure is unworthy 
to live.” 

“A grand sentiment that,” said 
another ; “let us drink it:” and they 
arose and drained their glasses to the 
toast. 

“The Duc de Dampierre, has any 
one got him down ?” asked Guadet. 

“ T have’—“and I’—“and I,” said 
several together. 

“T demand a reprieve for the Duke,” 
said another. “ j was at College with 
him at Nantes, and he is a good fel- 
low, and kind-hearted.” 

“ Miserable patriot,” said Guadet, 
laughing, “that can place his perso- 
nal sympathies against the interests 
of the State.” 

“ Parbleu!” cried Laroche, looking 
over his neighbour’s arm. “Here 
is Gensonné has got Robespierre’s 
name down ! 

“And why not—I detest him. 
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Menard was right when he called him 
a ‘Loup en toilette de bal!’ ” 

“What a list Menard has here, 
said Guadet, holding it up, as he read 
aloud. “All who have served the 
court, or whose families have, for the 
last three generations—all who em- 
ploy court tailors, barbers, shoe- 
makers, or armourers” 

“Pray add, all whose names can 
be traced to baptismal registries, or 
are alleged to have been born in wed- 
lock,” said Lescour. “ Let us efface 
the vile aristocracy effectually !” 

“Your sneer is a weak sarcasm,” 
said Marat, savagely. “ Menard is 
right : it is not man by man, but in 
platoons, that our vengeance must be 
executed.” 

“T have an uncle and five cousins, 
whom, from motives of delicacy, I 
have not denounced. Will any one 
do me the favour to write, the Count 
de Rochegarde, and his sons.” 

“T adopt them with pleasure. I 
wanted a count or two among my 
barons.” 

“T drink to all patriots,” said Ma- 
rat, draining his Fm and turning a 
full look on Fitzgerald. 

“T accept the toast,” said Gerald, 
drinking. 

“And I, too,” cried Louvet, “though 
I do not understand it.” 

“By patriot, I mean one who 
adores liberty,” said Marat. 

“And hates the tyrant!” cried 
another. 

“ For the liberty to send my enemy 
to the guillotine, I am ready to fight 
to-morrow,” said Guadet. 

“For whom, let me ask, are we to 
make ourselves hangmen and heads- 
men ?”’ cried a pale, sickly youth, 
whose voice trembled as he spoke. 
“The furious populace will not thank 
on that you have usurped their 

unting grounds. If you run down 
their game, they will one day turn and 
rend you !” 

“Ah Brissot, are you there, with 
your bland notions, stolen from Plato!” 
cried Guadet. “It is pleasant even 
to hear your flute-stop in the wild con- 
cert of our hoarse voices !” 

“ As to liberty, who can define it ?” 
exclaimed Brissot. 

“Tecan,” cried Lescour. “The right 
to guillotine one’s neighbour !” 

“Who ever understood the mean- 
ing of equality ?” continued Brissot, 
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unheeding him. “Procrustes was the 
inventor of it !” 

“ And for fraternity: what is it—* 
who has ever practised it?” 

“Cain is the only instance that 
occurs to me,” said Guadet, gravely 

“T drink to America,” said Marat. 
“ May the infant republic live by the 
death of the mother that bore her !” 

A wild hurra followed the toast, 
which was welcomed with mad en- 
thusiasm. 

“The beacon of liberty we are light- 
ing here,” continued he, “ will be soon 
answered from every hill-top and 
mountain throughout Europe—from 
the snow-peaks of Norway to the 
olive-crowned heights of the Apen- 
nines,—from the bleak cliffs of Scot- 
land to the rocky summits of the 
Carpathians.” 

In a strain bombastic and turgid, 
but marked at times by flashes of real 
eloquence, he launched out into one 
of hen rhapsodies which formed the 
staple of his popular addresses. The 
glorious picture of a people free, 
happy, and prosperous, was so min- 
gled with a scene of vengeance and 
retribution, that the work of the guil- 
lotine was made to seem the chief 
agent of civilization. The social con- 
dition of the nation was described, in 
the state of a man whose life could 
only be preserved at the cost of a ter- 
rible amputation. The operation once 
over the body would recover its func- 
tions of health and stability.. This 
was the image daily reproduced, till 
the public mind grew to regard it as 
a truism. The noblesse represented 
the diseased and rotten limb, whose 
removal was so imperative, and there 
were but too many circumstances 
which served to favour the compa- 
rison. 

Gerald was of an age when fervour 
and daring exercised a deeper influ- 
ence than calm conviction. The men 
of warm and glowing impulses, of pas- 
sionate words and desperate achieve- 
ments, are sure to exercise a powerful 
sway over the young, especially when 
they themselves are, from the acci- 
dent of fortune, in the position of ad- 
venturers. The language he now 
heard was bold and definite: there 
was nothing of subterfuge or conceal- 
ment about it. The men who spoke 
were ready to pledge their lives to 
their words ; they were ever more 
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willing to fight than preach. There 
was, besides, a splendid assertion of 
self-devotion in their plans ; personal 
advancement had no place in their 
ations: All was for France and 
mchmen. Nothing for a party ; 
nothing for a class. Their aspirations 
were the highest too ; the liberty they 
contended for was to be the birth- 
right of every man. Brissot, beside 
whom Gerald sat, was one well adapt- 
ed to captivate his youthful admira- 
tion. is long fair hair, his soft blue 
eyes, an almost girlish gentleness of 
look, contrasting with the intense 
fervour with which he uttered his 
convictions, imparted an amount of 
interest to him that Gerald was not 
slow to appreciate. He spoke, besides, 
with—what never fails in its effect— 
the force of anintense conviction. That 
they were to regenerate France ; that 
the nation long enslaved, corrupted 
and degraded was to be emancipated, 
enlightened, and elevated by them, was 
his heartfelt belief. The material ad- 
vantages of a great revolution to those 
who should etfect it, he would not sto 
to consider. In his own phrase : “ It 
was not to a mere land flowing with 
milk and honey Moses led the Israel- 
ites, but to a land promised to their 
forefathers, and to be a heritage to 
their children !” 

It is true his companions regarded 
him as a wild and dreamy enthusiast, 
impracticable in his notions, and too 
hopeful of humanity ; but they wisely 
saw how useful such an element of 
“optimism” was in flavouring the 
mass of their dangerous doctrines, 
and how the sentiments of such a man 
served to exalt the tone of their opi- 
nions. While the conversation went 
on around the table, the speakers, 
warming with the themes, growing 
each moment more bold and more ani- 
mated, Brissot turned his attentions 
entirely to Fitzgerald. He not only 
sketched off to him the men around 
the board, but, in a few light touches, 
characterized their opinions and views. 

At the conclusion of a description 
in which he had spoken with the most 
unguarded frankness, Gerald could 
not help asking how it was that he 
could venture to declare so openly his 
opinions to a perfect stranger like 
himself. 

Brissot only smiled, but did not an- 
Swer. 

“For, after all,” continued Gerald, 
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“Tam here in the camp of the enemy ! 
I was a Royalist ; I am so still.” 

“ But there are none left, mon cher ; 
the King himself is not one.” 

“Ready to die for the throne’—— 

“There is no throne ; there is an 
old arm-chair, with the gilding rub- 
bed away !” 

“At all events there was a right to 
defend” —— 

“The right to live has an earlier 
date than the right to rule,” said Bris- 
sot, gravely ; and seeing that he had 
caught the other’s attention, he launch- 
ed forth into the favourite theme of 
his party, the wrongs of the people. 
Unlike the generality of his friends, 
Brissot did not dwell on the vices and 
corruption of the nobles. It was the 
evils of poverty he pictured ; the 
hopeless condition of those whose 
misery made them friendless. 

“If you but knew the suffering pa- 
tience of the poor,” said he; “the 
stubbornness of their devotion to 
those above them im station ; the 
tacit submission with which they ac- 
cept hardship as their birthright, 
you would despair of humanity—in- 
finitely more from men’s humility 
than from their cruelty! We cannot 
stir them; we cannot move them,” 
cried he. “‘They are no worse off 
than their fathers were,’ that is their 
reply. If the hour come, however, 
that they rise up of themselves” —— 

Once more did Gerald revert to 
the hardihood of such confessions 
to a stranger, when the other broke in, 

“Does the shipwrecked sailor on 
the raft hesitate to stretch out his 
hand to the sinking swimmer beside 
him ? Come home with me from this, 
and let me speak to you. You will 
learn nothing from these men. There 
is Marat again! he has but one note 
on his voice, and it is to utter the cry 
of blood !” 

While the stormy speaker revelled 
wildly in the chaos of his inco- 
herent thoughts, conjuring up scenes 
of massacre and destruction, the 
others madly applauding him, Brissot 
stole away and beckoned Gerald to 
follow him. 

It was daybreak ere they separated, 
and as Gerald gained his chambers he 
tore the white cockade he had long 
treasured as a souvenir of his days 
of Garde du Corps, in pieces, and scat- 
tered the fragments from his window 
to the winds. 

42 











































































































































































































































































GERALD had scarcely fallen asleep 
when he was aroused by a rude 
crash at his door, and looking up, saw 
the room filled with gendarmerie in 
full uniform. A man in plain black 
meanwhile approached the bed where 
he lay, and asked if he were called 
Gerald Fitzgerald ? 

“A ci-devant Garde du Corps and 
a refugee too!” said the questioner, 
who was the substitute of the Procu- 
reur du Roi. “This is the order to 
arrest you, Monsieur,” said he. 

“On what charge, may I ask?’ 
said Gerald, indolently. 

“Tt is a grave one,” said the other, 
in a solemn voice, while he pointed 
to certain words in the warrant. 

Gerald started as he read them, 
and, with a smile of scornful mean- 
ing, said— 

“Ts it alleged that I poisoned the 
Count de Mirabeau ?” 

“You are included amongst those 
suspected of that crime.” 

* And was he poisoned, then?” 

“The report of the surgeons who 
have examined the body is not con- 
clusive. There are, however, sufti- 
cient grounds for investigation and 
inquiry. You will, see, sir, that I 
have told you as much as I may— 
perhaps more than I ought.” 

Left alone in his chamber that he 
might dress, Gerald proceeded tomake 
his preparations with becoming speed. 
The order committed him to St. Pe- 
lagie, a prison then reserved for those 
accused of great crimes against the 
state. Weighty as such a charge was, 
he felt in the fact of an unjust accu- 
sation a degree of courageous energy 
that he had not known for many a 
previous day. In the midst of one’s 
self-accusings and misgivings, an ill- 
founded allegation brings a certain 
sense of relief: if this be the extent 
of my culpability, I may be proud of 
my conduct—is such satisfactory judg- 
ment to address to one’s own heart. 
He would have felt more comfort, it 
is true, in the reflection, if he did not 
remember that it was a frequent arti- 
fice of the day to accuse men of crimes 
of which they were innocent, to afford 
time and opportunity to involve them 
in some more grounded charge. Many 
were sent to Vincennes who were 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE “‘ DEPOT DE LA PREFECTURE.”’ 


never afterwards heard of ; and what 
easier, if needed, than to dispose of 
one like himself, without family or 
friends. 

Though nominally committed to St, 
Pelagie, such was the crowded condi- 
tion of that prison, that Gerald was 
conducted to the “ Depot de la Pre- 
fecture’”—a horrible den, into which 
murderers, malefactors, political offen- 
ders, and thieves were indiscriminately 
huddled, until time offered the oppor- 
tunity to sift and divide them. It 
was a long hall, supported on two 
ranges of stone pillars, with wooden 
guard-beds on either side, and a space 
technically called “the street” be- 
tween them. Four narrow windows, 
close to the roof, admitted a seanty 
light into this dreary abyss, where 
upwards of eighty prisoners were al 
ready confined. By a sort of under- 
standing amongst themselves—for no 
other direction existed—the prisoners 
had divided themselves into three 
distinct classes, each of which main 
tained itself apart from the others. 
Such as had committed capital offences 
or were accused of them, held the first 
rank, and exercised a species of gene- 
ral sway over all. The place occupied 
by them was called “ Le Nid;” they 
themselves were styled the “ Birds 
of Passage.” The political criminals 
gathered in a corner named “]’Opi- 
nion ;” the rest, a large majority, were 
known as “ Les Ames de boue.” 

Gerald had but crossed the thresh 
old of this darksome dungeon when 
the door closed behind him, leaving 
him almost in total obscurity. The 
heavy breathing of a number of people 


asleep, and the low mutterings of 


others suddenly awakened, showed 
him that the place was crowded, al- 
though as yet he could distinguish 
nothing. Not venturing to stir from 
the place he oceupied, he waited pa- 


tiently, till by the cold, grey light of 


breaking day he could look at the scene 
before him. He was not, suffered to 
indulge this contemplation long, for 
as the sleepers awoke and beheld him, 
a general cry was raised to pass him on 
to the Prevot to be classed. Gerald 
obeyed the order, moving slowly up 
the narrow “street” to the end of the 
hall, where sat or rather lay an old 
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man, whose imprisonment dated up- 
wards of forty years back. He was 
perfectly blind, and so crippled by 
age and rheumatism as to be utterly 
helpless; and yet, with these, his 
voice was loud, full, and commanding, 
and its tones resounded throughout 
the length and breadth of the prison. 
After a brief routine address, inform- 
ing the new arrival that for the due 
administration of that discipline which 
all societies of men demanded, he 
must pledge obedience to the laws of 
the place, and after duly promising 
the same, and swearing it by placing 
a handful of straw upon his head, 
Gerald was told to be seated while he 
was interrogated. 

“Not know where you were born,” 
said the Prevot, “and yet you call 
yourself noble! Be it so; and now 
your charge—what is it?” 

“They accuse me of having poi- 
soned Mirabeau.” 

“ And would that be called a crime?” 
said one. 

“ Against whom, I would like to 
know, could that be an offence,” said 
another. “Not against the King, 
whom he had deserted, nor against 
the people whom he betrayed.” 

“Silence '—silence in the court !” 
said the Prevot; then, addressing 
Gerald, he went on :—“ With what 
object did you kill him ?” 

“T did not poison him—I am inno- 
cent,” said Gerald, calmly. 

“So are we all,” said the Prevot, 
devoutly —“spotless as the snowdrift. 
Who was she that persuaded you to 
act 1—tell us her name.” 

“There was no act, and could have 
been no suggester.” 

“Young man,” said the Prevot, 
solemnly, “ we know of but one capi- 
tal crime here—that is concealment. 
Be frank, therefore, and fearless.” 

“T cannot be sure, if I had done 
this crime, that I would have con- 
fessed it here, but as I have not, or 
ever imagined it, I repeat to you once 
more, I know nothing of it.” 

With an acuteness perfectly won- 
derful at his age, and with an intel- 
lect that retained much of its former 
subtlety—for the Prevot had been 
the first lawyer at the Lyons bar—he 
questioned Gerald as to what had led 
to the accusation. Partly to display 
his own powers of cross-examination, 
and Saat that the youth’s answers 
imparted an interest to his story, he 
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srolonged the inquiry considerably. 

or was Gerald indisposed to speak 
openly about hiinself ; it was a species 
of relief out of the dreary isolation 
in which he passed his days. 

To one point the old man would, 
however, continue to recur without 
success : whether some womanly in- 
fluence had not swayed him—whether 
his heart had not been touched, and 
some secret spring of love had given 
the impulse to his character—was 
still a mystery. 

“No inan,” said the Prevot, “ever 
lived as you allege. He who reads 
Jean -Jacques lives like Rousseau ; 
he who pores over Diderot acts the 
fatalist.” 

“Enough of this,” cried a rough, 
rude voice. “Is he of us or not?’ 

It was a “Bird of Passage” that 
spoke, impatient for the moment 
when the new-comer should pay his 
entrance fee. 

“He is not of you, be assured of 
that,” said the Prevot, “and for the 
present his place shall be “]’ Opinion.” 

By chance —amere chance—a death 
on the day before had left a vacant 
berth in that section, and thither 
Gerald was now with due solemnity 
conducted. 

If his present associates were the 
“best of the bad” around him, they 
were still far from being to his taste. 
They were the lowest emissaries of 
every party—the agents employed for 
all purposes of espionage and corrup- 
tion. They affected a sort of fidelity 
to the cause they served while sober, 
but once filled with wine, avowed 
their utter indifference to every party, 
as they avowed that they took bribes 
from each in turn. Many, it is true, 
had moved in the better classes of 
society, were well-mannered and edu- 
cated ; but even through these there 
ran the same vein of profligacy, a 
tone of utter distrust, and a scepticism 
as to all good here or hereafter. 

One or two of these remembered to 
have seen Gerald in his days of Garde 
du Corps, and were more than dis- 
posed to connect him with the sean- 
dals circulated about the Queen ; 
others inclined to regard him as a re- 
volutionist in the garb of the court 
party ; none trusted him, and he lived 
in a kind of haughty estrangement 
from all. The Prevot, indeed, liked 
him, and would talk with him for 


hours long; and to the old man him- 
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self the companionship seemed a boon. 
He now learned for the first time a 
true account of the great changes 
“without,” as he called the world, 
and heard with an approach to accu- 
racy the condition in which France 
then stood. 

Thesense of indignation at a ground- 
less charge, the cruelty of an ne. 
sonment upon mere suspicion, had 
long ceased to weigh upon Fitzgerald, 
and a dreamy apathy, the truelethargy 
of the prison, stole over him. To lie 
half sleeping on his hard bed, to sit 
crouched down, gazing listlessly at 
the small patch of sky seen through 
the window, to spell over the names 
scratched by former prisoners on the 
plaster, to count for the thousandth 
time the fissures in the damp walls— 
these filled his days. His nights were 
drearier still, tormented with distress- 
ing dreams, to be dispelled only by 
the gloom of awaking in a dungeon. 

At intervals of a week or two, 
orders would come for this or that 
prisoner to be delivered to the care 
of the Marshal of the Temple—none 
knew for what, though all surmised 
the worst, since not one was seen to 
return; and so time sped on, month 
after month, death and removal doing 
their work, till at last Gerald was the 
oldest detenu in the section of “l’Opi- 
nion.” 

The fatuous vacuity of his mind was 
such that though he heard the voices 
around him, and even tried at times to 
follow what they said, he could col- 
lect nothing of it: sometimes the 
sounds wal simply seem to weary 
and fatigue him—they acted as some 
deep monotonous noise might have 
done ona tired brain; sometimes they 
would cause the most intenseirritation, 
exciting him to a sense of anger, he 
could with difficulty control; and at 
othersagain, they would overcome him 
so thoroughly with sorrow, that he 
would weep for hours. How time 
passed, what he had himself been in 
former years, where and how and 
with whom he lived, only recurred to 
him in short fitful passages, like the 
scenes of some moving panorama, 
present for a moment and then lost to 
view. He would fancy, too, that he had 
many distinct and separate existences, 
as many deaths; and then marvel to 
himself in which of these states he 
was at that moment. 

His wild talk; his absurd answers 





when questioned; the incoherent 
things he would say, stamped him 
amongst his fellow-prisoners, as one 
bereft of reason; nor was there, to all 
seeming, much injustice in the sus- 
picion. If the chance mention of some 
name he once knew would start and 
arouse him, his very observations 
would appear those of a wandering 
intellect. Since he seemed to have 
been acquainted with persons the 
most eupaeie and incongruous, and 
it even became a jest—a sort of prison 
“nlaisanterie’—to ask him whether 
he was not intimate with this man 
or that, mentioning persons the least 
likely for him ever to have met ? 

“There goes another of your friends 
Maitre,” said one to him: “they have 
guillotined Brissot this morning: you 
surely knew him, he edited the Droit 
du Peuple.” 

“Yes, I knew him. Poor Brissot!” 
said Gerald, with a sigh. 

“ What was he like, Maitre: was he 
short and thick, with a beard like 
mine !” 

“No, he was fair and gentle look- 
ing.” 

“Parbleu ! that was a good guess: 
so he was.” 

“ And kind-hearted as he looked,” 
muttered Gerald. 

“He died with Guadet, Gensonné, 
Louvet, and four other Maratists. You 
have seen most of them, I’m sure?” 

“Yes. Guadet and Gensonné, I re- 
member; I forget Louvet. Had bea 
scar on his temple ?” 

“That he had; it was a sabre cut 
in a duel,” cried one, who added in a 
whisper, “he’s not the mad fool you 
take him for.” 

“You used to be Gabriel Riquetti 
in times past ?” asked another, gravely. 

“ No—that is—notI; but—I forget 
how it was—we were—I’ll remember 
it by-and-by.” 

“Why, you told me a few days 
back that you were Mirabeau.” 

“No, no,” said another, “he said 
he was Alfieri—I was present.” 

“Mirabeau’s hair was long and 
wiry. It was notsoft like mine,” said 
Gerald. ‘ When he shook it back, he 
used to say, ‘Tll show them the 
boar’s head.’”’ 

“Yes. He’s right, that was a fa- 
vourite saying of Mirabeau’s,” whis- 
pered another. 

“ And they are all gone now,” said 
Gerald, with a deep sigh. 
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“Ay, Maitre, every man of them. 
All the Girondins; all the friends of 
liberty; all the kind spirits who loved 
men as their brothers; and the Guil- 
lotine better than the men.” 

“And Vergniaud and Fonfréde, 
you surely knew them ?” 

Gerald shook his head. 

“Tt was your friend Robespierre 
sent them to the knife.” 

Gerald started, and tried to under- 
stand what was said. 

“Ask him about La Gabrielle,” 
whispered another. 

“What of La Gabrielle? she was 
Marietta,” cried Gerald, wildly. 

“She might have been. We only 
knew her as she figured before our 
own eyes. In November last she was 
the Goddess of Reason.” 

“No, no; I deny it,” cried another, 
La Gabrielle had fled from France 
before. 

“She was the ‘Goddess of Reason,’ 
I repeat,” said the other. “She that 
used to blush scarlet when they led 
her out, after the scene, to receive the 

laudits of the audience, stood shame- 
ess before the mob, on the steps of 
the Pantheon !” 

“And I tell you her name was 
Maillard; it was easy enough to mis- 
take her for La Gabrielle, for she had 
the same long, waving, light-brown 
hair.” 

“Marietta’s hair was black asnight,” 
muttered Gerald ; “her complexion, 
too, was the deep olive of the far 
south, and of her own peculiar race. 
Z ought to know,” added he, aloud ; 
‘we wandered many a pleasant mile 
together, through the valleys of the 
Apennines.” 

The glance of compassionate pity 
they turned upon him, showed how 
they read these remembrances of the 


past. 

“Which of you has dared to speak 
ill of her?” cried he suddenly, as a 
gleam of intelligence shot through 
his reverie. “Was it you!—or you! 
—or you?” ‘ 

“Far be it from me,” said Courtel, 
a young debauchée of the Jacobin 
party ; “T admire her much. She has 
imbs for a statuary to match ; and 
though this poor picture gives but a 
sorry idea of such perfections, it is 
not all unlike!” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a coarse 
print of the “ Goddess of Reason,” as 
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she stood unveiled, almost unclad, be- 
fore the populace. 

Gerald caught but one glance at the 
ribald portrait, and then with a spring 
he seized and tore it into atoms. The 
action seemed to arouse in him all the 
dormant passion of his nature ; for 
in an instant he clutched Courtel by 
the throat, and tried to strangle him. 
It was not without a severe struggle 
that he was rescued by the others, 
and Gerald thrown back, bruised and 
beaten, on his bed! 

From this unlucky hour forth, 
Gerald’s comrades held themselves 
all aloof from him. He was no long- 
er in their eyes the poor and harm- 
less object they had believed, but a 
wild and dangerous maniac. His life 
henceforth wasone unbroken solitude ; 
not a word of kindness or sympathy 
met his ear. The little fragments of 
cheering tidings others interchanged, 
none shared with him, and he sank into 
a state of almost sleep. Nor was it a 
small privilege to sleep, while millions 
around him were keeping their orgie of 
blood. When the cries ot the dying and 
the shouts of vengeance were mingled 
in one long, loud strain, and the mono- 
tonous stroke of the guillotine never 
ceased its beat. Sleep was, indeed, a 
boon, when the wakeful ear and eye 
had nought but sounds and sights of 
horror before them. What a blessing, 
not to watch the street as it trembled 
beneath the fatal car, groaning under 
its crowd of victims. To see them, 
with drooped heads and hanging 
arms, swaying as the rude planks 
shook them, not lifting an eye upon 
that cruel mob, whose ribald cries as- 
sailed them, and who had words of 
welcome but for him who followed on 
a low, red-coloured cart, pale, stern, 
and still—the headsman. The thirsty 
earth was so drunk with carnage, 
that, in the words of one of the 
Convention, it was said, “ We shall 
soon fear to drink the water of the 
wells, lest it be mixed with the blood 
of our brothers !” 

Out of this deep slumber, in which 
no measure of time was kept, a loud 
and deafening shock aroused him. It 
was the force of the mob, who had 
broken in the prison doors, and pro- 
claimed liberty to the captives. Ro- 
bespierre had been guillotined that 
morning ; the “‘Terror’ was over, and 
all Paris, in a frenzy of delight, awoke 
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from its terrible vision of blood, 
and dared to breathe with freedom. 
The burst of joy that broke forth was 
like the wild cry of delight uttered 
by a reprieved criminal. 

Few in that vast multitude had not 
moresympathy with that joy than Ger- 
ald Fitzgerald Of the prisoners there 
was not except himself who had not 
either home or friends to welcome him. 
Many were met as they issued forth, 
and clasped in the arms of loving re- 
latives. Mothers and wives, sisters 
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and brothers were there ; children 
sprang wildly to their father’s breasts, 
and words of love and blessing were 
heard on every side. 

“Who is that yonder—the poor, 
sickly youth, that creeps along by 
himself, with his head down?” whis- 
pered a happy girl, at her brother's 
side. 

“That isthe ‘Maitre Fou!’” said he, 
carelessly ; “I scarcely think he knows 
whither he is going.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PERE MASSONI IN HIS CELL. 


Let us now return to Rome. The 
Pere Massoni sat alone in his small 
study ; a single aan covered with a 
shade, stood beside him, throwing its 
light only on his thin, attenuated 
figure, dressed in the long robe of 
black serge, and buttoned to the very 
feet. One wasted, blue-veined hand 
rested on his knee, the other was in 
the breast of hisrobe. It was a wild 
and stormy night without: long, 
swooping dashes of rain came from 
time to time against the windows, 
with blasts of strong wind borne 
over the wide expanse of the Cam- 
pagna. The blue lightning, too, flashed 
through the half-darkened room, 
while the thunder rolled unceasingly 
amid the stupendous ruins of old 
Rome. For a long time had the Pere 
sat thus motionless, and to all seem- 
ing, in expectancy. Some books and 
an open map lay on the table beside 
him, but he never turned to them, but 
remained in this selfsame attitude ; 
only changing when he bent his head 
to listen more attentively to the noi- 
ses without. At length he arose, and 
passing into a small octagonal tower 
that opened from the corner of his 
chamber, closed the door behind him. 
For a second or two he stood in per- 
fect darkness, but suddenly a wide 
flash of lightning lit up the whole air, 
displaying the bleak Campagna for 
miles and miles, while it depicted 
every detail of the little tower around 
him. Taking advantage of the light, 
he advanced and opened the windows, 
carefully fastening them to the walls 
as he did so. He now seated himself 
by the open casement, gathering his 
robe well about him, and drawing the 
hood over his face. The storm in- 


creased as the night went on. Many 
an ancient pillar rocked to its base 
many astern old ruin shook, as in dis- 
tinct blasts, like the report of cannon, 
the wind hurled all its force upon 
them. In the same fitful gusts the 
rain dashed down, seething across the 
wide plain, where it hissed with a 
sound like a breaking sea borne away 
on the wild blast. The sound of the 
bells through the city was not heard : 
all except St. Peter’s were dissipated 
and lost. The great bell of the mighty 
dome, however, rose proudly above 
the crash of elements, and struck 
three, and as the Pere counted the 
strokes, he sighed drearily. For the 
last hour the lightning had been less 
and less frequent ; and instead of that 
wide-spreading scene of open Cain- 
pagna, dotted with villages, and tra 
versed by roads, suddenly flashing 
upon him with a clearness more 
marked than at noon-day, all was 
now wrapt in an impenetrable dark- 
ness, only broken at rare intervals, 
and by weak and uncertain gleams. 
Why does he peer so earnestly 
through the gloom ; why, in every lull 
of the gale, does he bend his ear to lis- 
ten ; and why, in the lightning flashes, 
are his eyes ever turned to the wind- 
ing-road that leads to Viterbo? For 
him, surely, no ties of kindred, no affec- 
tions of the heart are the motives 
which hold him thusspell-bound—nor 
wife, nor child, are his, for whose 
coming he watches thus eagerly. 
What can it be, then, that has awak- 
ened this feverish anxiety within 
him, that with every swell of the 
storm he starts and listens with more 
intense eagerness ¢ 
“ He will not come to-night,” mut- 
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tered he at length to himself; “he 
will not come to-night, and to-morrow, 
it will be too late. On Wednesday they 
leave this for Gaeta, and ere they re- 
turn it may be weeks, ay, months. 
So is itever: we strive, and plot, and 
plan ; and yet it is a mere question of 
seconds whether the mine explode at 
the right instant. The delay is inex- 
plicable,” said he, after a pause. 

They left Siena on Sunday last; 
and, even granting that they must 
travel slowly, they should have been 
here yesterday morning. What mis- 
fortune is this? I left the Cardinal 
last night, at length—and after how 
much labour—persuaded and con- 
vinced. He agreed to all and every 
thing. Had the youth arrived to-night, 
therefore, his Eminence must have 
pledged himself to the enterprise ; 
indeed he rarely changes his mind 
under two days!” He paused for a 
while, and then in a voice of deeper 
emotion, said: “If we needed to be 
taught how small is all our wisdom— 
how poor, and weak, and powerless we 
are—we can read the lesson in the 
fact that minutes decide destinies, 
while whole lives of watching cannot 
control the smallest event!” A bril- 
liant flash of lightning at this instant 
illuminated the entire plain, showing 
every object in the wis expanse for 
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miles. The Pere started, and leaned 
eagerly upon the window, his eyes 


fixed on the Viterbo road. Another 
minute, ay, a second more, had been 
enough to assure him if he had seen 
aright ; but already it was dark again, 
and the dense thunder-clouds seemed 
to descend to the very earth. As the 
low growling sounds died away at last, 
the air seemed somewhat thinner, and 
now the Pere could make out a faintly 
twinkling light that flickered through 
the gloom, appearing and disappear- 
ing at intervals, as the ground rose or 
fell; he quickly recognised it for a 
cairiage-lamp, and with a fervently 
uttered entreaty to heaven, that it 
might prove the herald of those he 
watched for, he closed the window 
and returned to his study. 

If the law that condemns the priest 
to a life of isolation and estrange- 
ment from all human affections be 
severe and pitiless, there is what 
many would deem a proud compensa- 
tion in the immensity of that ambi- 
tion offered to men thus separated 
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from their fellows. Soaring above 
the cares and anxieties, whose very 
egotism renders them little, these 
men fix their contemplation upon the 
great events of the world, and, ina 
spirit that embraces ages yet unborn, 
uninfluenced by the emotions that 
sway others, untouched by the yearn- 
ings that control them, they alone of 
all mankind can address themselves 
to the objects of their ambition with- 
out selfish interests. The aggrandize- 
ment of the Church, the spread and 
pre-eminence of the Catholic faith, 
formed a cause which for centuries 
engaged the greatest intellects and 
the most devoted hearts of her fol- 
lowers. Amongst these were many 
of more eminence, in point of station, 
than Massoni; many more learned, 
many more eloquent, many whose in- 
fluence extended farther and wider, 
but not one who threw more steadfast 
devotion into the cause, nor who was 
readier to peril all—even to life itself 
—in its support. He had been for 
years employed by the Papal Govern-. 
ment as a secret agent at the different 
courts of Europe. He had been in 
Spain, in Austria, in France, and the 
Low Countries; he had travelled 
through England, and passed nearly a 
year in Ireland. Well versed in mo- 
dern languages, and equally acquaint- 
ed with the various forms of European 
government, he was one whose opi- 
nion had a great weight upon every 
question of political bearing. Far too 
crafty to employ this knowledge in 
self-advancement, where, at the very 
utmost, it might have led to some in- 
ferior dignity at home, or some small 
“Nunciate” abroad, he devoted him- 
self to the service of the Cardinal 
Caraffa, a man of immense wealth, 
high family, overweening pretensions, 
but of an intellect the very weakest, 
and so assailable by flattery, as to be 
the slave of those who had access to 
him. His Eminence saw all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a 
connexion. Whatever the point that 
oceupied the Consulta, he was sure 
to be thoroughly informed upon it by 
his secret adviser; and so faithfully 
and so adroitly was he served, that 
the mystery of their intimacy was un- 
fathomed by his brother cardinals. 
Caraffa spoke of Massoni as a person 
of whom “he had heard, indeed ;” a 
man trustworthy, and of some at- 
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tainments, but that was all; “he had 
seen him, too, and spoken with him 
occasionally !” 

As for the Pere, the name of his 
Eminence never passed his lips, ex- 
cept in company with those of other 
cardinals. In fact, he knew few great 
people ; their ways and habits little 
suited his humble mode of life, and 
he never frequented the grand recep- 
tions of the princes of the Church, 
nor showed himself at their salons. 
Such, in brief, was the Jesuit Father, 
who now walked up and down the 
little study, in a state of feverish im- 
patience it was rarely his lot to suffer. 
At last the heavy roll of a carriage 
resounded in the court beneath, the 
clank of descending steps was heard, 
and soon after the sounds of ap- 
proaching feet along the corridor. 

“Are they come !—is it Carrol!” 
cried the Pere, flinging wide the door 
of his chamber. 

“Yes, most reverend rector,” said 
a full, rich voice ; and a short, rosy- 


faced little man, in the prime of life, 


entered, and obsequiously kissed Mas- 
soni’s extended hand. 

“What an anxious time you have 

iven me, Carrol!” said the Pere, 
astily. “‘ Have you brought him !— 
Is he with you?’ 

“Yes; he is in the carriage below 
at this moment, but so wearied and 
exhausted that it were better you 
should not see him to-night.” 

Massoni paused to reflect, and after 
a moment said— 

“We have no time, not even an 
hour, to throw away, Carrol; the 
sooner I see this youth the better pre- 

ared shall I be to speak of him to 

is Eminence. A few words to wel- 
come him will be enough for me. 
Yes, let him come; it is for the best.” 

Carrol left the room, and, after 
some delay, was heard returning, his 
slow steps being accompanied by the 
wearied foot-falls of one who walked 
with difficulty. Massoni threw the 
door wide, and as the light streamed 
out he almost started at the figure 
before him. Pale, wan, and worn 
looking as the stranger appeared, the 
resemblance to Charles Edward was 
positively startling. The same lus- 
trous gleam of the deep blue eyes ; 
the same refinement of brow; the 
same almost womanly softness of ex- 
pression in the mouth; and stronger 
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than all these, the mode in which he 
carried his head somewhat back, and 
with the chin slightly elevated, were 
all marks of the Prince. 

Massoni welcomed him with a cour- 
teous and respectful tone, and con- 
ducted him to a seat. 

“This is a meeting I have long and 
ardently desired, sir,” said the Pere, 
in the voice of one to whom the arts of 
the courtier were not unknown; 
“nor am I the only one here who 
has cherished this wish.” 

A faint smile, half gracious, half 
surprised, ac know iedeal this speech, 
and Carrol watched with a painful 
anxiety even this mark of recognition. 

“The Chevalier is fatigued to-night, 
reverend father,” said he; “his endea- 
vours to fulfil our wishes have cost 
him much exhaustion and weariness. 
We have journeyed day and night 
from Geneva.” 

“ Tn this ardour he has only given us 
a deeper pledge of his high deservings. 
May I offer you some refreshment, 
sir?’ said he, hastily, struck by the 
weak pallor of the young man’s coun- 
tenance. 

A gentle gesture of refusal declined 
the offer. 

“Shall I show you to your room, 
then?’ said the Pere, rising and open- 
ing a door into a small chamber ad- 

joining; “‘myservant will attend you.” 

“No,” said the youth, faintly, “ let 
us proceed with our journey; I will 
not rest till I reach Rome.” 

“ But you are at Rome, sir; we are 
at our journey’s end,” said Carrol. 

The young man "heard the words 
without emotion—the same sad smile 
upon his lips. 

“He must have rest and care,” 
whispered Massoni to Carrol; and 
then, turning to the youth, he took 

him by the hand and led him away. 

Having consigned him to the care of 
a faithful servant, the Pere re-entered 

the room, his face flushed, and his dark 
eyes flashing. 

“ What miserable deception isthis?” 
cried he. “Is this the daring, head- 
long spirit I have been hearing of ; 
are these the parts to confront an 
enterprise of peril ?” 

P He is” —— 

“ He is dying,” broke in the Pere 
passionately.” 

“ Confess, at least, he is a Stuart, 
in every line and lineament.” 
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“Ay, Carrol, even to the word 
FAILURE, written in capitals on his 
brow.” 

“ But you see him wasted by fever 
and long suffering; he rose from a 
sick bed to undertake this wearisome 
journey.” 

“Better had he “i ¥ his bed tiil 
death released him. I tell you it is 
not of such stuff as this adventurers 
aremade. His very appearance would 
dash men with discouragement.” 

“Bethink you what he has gone 
through, Pere; the sights and scenes 
of horror that have met his eyes— 
the daily carnage amidst which he 
lived—himself, twice rescued from 
the scaffold, by what seems like a 
miracle—his days and nights of suffer- 
ing in friendless misery too. Remem- 
ber, also, how little of hope there was 
to cheer him through all this. If 
ever there was one forlorn and des- 
titute, it was he.” 

“T think not of him, but of the 
cause he should have served,” said 
the Pere ; “ and once more I say, this 

outh is unequal to ‘ the event.’ His 
father had faults enough to have 
wrecked a dozen enterprises: he was 
rash, reckless, and unstable ; but his 
rashness took the form of courage, 
and his very fickleness had a false 
air of versatility. Men regarded it 
as an element full of resources ; but 
this sickly boy only recalls in his 
features every weakness of his race. 
What can we do with him?” 

“Men have fought valiantly for 
royalties that offered less to their 
regard,” said Carrol. 

“Ay, Carrol, when the throne is 
fixed, men will rally to maintain it, 
even though he who wears the crown 
be little worthy of their reverence ; 
but when the question is to re-estab- 
lish a fallen dynasty—to replace one 
branch by another, the individual be- 
comes of immense importance ; per- 
sonal qualities assume then all the 
roportion of claims, and men calcu- 

te on the future by the promises of 
the present. Tell me frankly what 
could you augur for a cause of which 
this youth was to be the champion ?” 

Carrol did not break silence for 
some time; at length he said— 

“You told me once, and I have 
never forgotten it, a remarkable story 
of Monsignore Saffi, the Bishop of 
Volterra” 

“T know what you allude to—how 
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the simple-minded bishop became the 
craftiest of cardinals. Ay, elevation 
will now and then work such mi- 
racles; but it is because they are 
miracles we are not to calculate on 
their recurrence.” 

“T would not say that this is not 
the case to hope for a similar trans- 
formation. They who knew Fitz- 
gerald in his better, stronger days, 
describe him as one capable of the 
most daring exploits, full of heroism 
and of a moailiaes ambition, fed by 
some mysterious sentiment that whis- 
pers within him that he was destined 
for high achievement. These are in- 
spirations that usually only die with 
ourselves.” 

“When I look at him,” said the 
Pere, sadly, “I distrust them all.” 

“You are not wont to be so easily 
discouraged.” 

“Easily discouraged—easily dis- 
couraged! it is a strange reproach 
to bring against me,” said the Pere, 
with a calm collectedness; “nor is 
that the character all Rome would give 
me. But why am I steadfast of 
purpose and firm of plan? Because, 
ere I engage in an enterprise, I weigh 
well the means of success, and canvass 
all its agencies. The smallest stream 
that ever dashed down a mountain 
has strength in the impulse of its 
course, while if it meandered through 
a plain it had been a rivulet. This 
is a lesson we may reap profit from.” 

Carrol did not answer, and Mas- 
soni, covering his face with his hands, 
seemed lost in deep thought; at last 
he said— 

“ What was your pretext to induce 
him to come back here ?” 

“To hear tidings of his family and 
kindred.” 

“Did you intimate to him that 
they were of rank and station ?” 

“ Yes, of the very highest.” 

“ How did the news affect him ?” 

“Tt was hard at first to convince 
him that they could be true. He had, 
besides, been so often tricked and de- 
ceived by false intelligence, and made 
the sport of craftier heads, that it was 
difficult to win his confidence; nor 
did I succeed until I told him certain 
facts about his early life, whose cor- 
rectness he acknowledged.” 

“T had imagined him most unlike 
what I see. If Charles Edward had 
left a daughter she might have re- 
sembled this.” 
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“Still that very resemblance is of 
great value.” 

“What signifies that a thing may 
look like gold, when at the first touch 
of the chemist’s test it blackens and 
betrays itself.” 

“He may be more of a Stuart even 
than he looks. It is too rash to judge 
of him as we see him now.” 

“Be it so,” said the Pere, with a sort 
of resignation ; “ but if I have not lost 
my skill in reading temperament, this 
youth is not to our purpose. At all 
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events,” resumed he, more rapidly, 
“ his Eminence need not see him yet. 
Enough when I say that the fatigues 
of the road have brought on some 
fever, and that he is confined to bed. 
Within a week, or even less, I shall 
be able to pronounce if we may ein- 
ploy him. I have no mind to hear 
your news to-night; this disappoint- 
ment has unmanned me ; but to-mor- 
row, Carrol, to-morrow the day will 
be all our own, and I all myself. 
And so good night, and good rest.” 












































A FUNERAL CROSSING A STREAM, 
“ When thou walkest through the waters, I will be with thee.” 


On the hill a little cottage chamber, 
With a coffin placed upon the bed 
In the glen, a wild stream in the Autumn, 
Rushing o’er the stones with angry tread. 
The old woman, at last, has heard the music of Heaven 
’Neath the white curtain in the silent room, 
Has heard the music of Heaven come rolling grandly,— 
Come rolling grandly through the curtain’d gloom. 
The old man has seen that smile of wonderful beauty 
Fix on the-face so fair, when pain is o’er,— 
That smile of wonderful beauty, as if the spirit 
Had found the Some One it was waiting for. 
Now o’er the Death-sheet, old man, thy snowy hair be bow’'d, 
And put thy white lips down a little unto the white white shroud ; 
And mutter something for a moment, as low as low may be, 
Of births, and deaths, and marriages, and what she was to thee— 
And pray that the broken links of your forty years and seven 
May be forged into a silver chain in the depths of yonder Heaven, 
That shall wind you round and round, 
Ensainted and encrown’d 
So long as they fling their diadems 
Where the great Thrice Holies pass, 
So long as the music of harps is rolling 
Across the sea of glass 
Then, go out and weep, old man! 


Down the hill the solemn funeral passes, 

And the old man paces on before ; 

And you hear the plunging of the waters 

In the glen, the echo and the roar. 

Through the lane the bearers are passing, and solemnly 
Strikes on their ear the bell with many a pause ; 

And that sweet singer of central Autumn, the robin— 

The robin shakes his red breast o’er the haws. 

‘Presently comes his little outbursting of music, 

That at a funeral sounds more strange than sweet, 

To think that the tiny bird should be singing, and singing, 
With grander music frozen at his feet. 

Now to the wild brook come they, swollen with October rain, 
Cold with the breath of the north wind, dashed with a wine-dark stain. 
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The bearers pause one moment—then like a mystic dream 


The funeral train sweeps blackly o’er the hoarse and 
And on they pass in silence to where the little bell 
Is tolling in the Church below, like a spirit invisible 

Soon they walk among the limes, 

And sweet eternal chimes 

Of texts that are sweeter than anthems 

In any cathedral chanted, 

Go rolling along the deepest recesses 

Of poor hearts sorrow-haunted, 

And the old man findeth peace ! 


And as the robin sang up in the tree, 

The ransom’d spirit sings on for ever— 

Only a music of deeper meaning,— 

Only a music of purer rejoicing : 

The music they sing, who once have been sinful,— 
The music they sing, who once have known sorrow ; 
But who now are both sinless, and tearless for ever! 
And so the coffin cross’d the waters,— 


whiten’d stream ; 


So the spirit crossed the waves of death,— 
So it crossed the cold and gloomy water 


With everlasting arms around it— 


The everlasting arms of Christ. 


And as the text from the Apocalypse 
Fell sweeter than anthems among the limes, 
So the things that the soul of the ransom’d 


Hath now to sing and to say, 


Fell sweet on the ears of the bless’d. 

Go home, old man, from the lime tree walk 
And step back again o’er the driving flood, 
And walk on in silence along the lane 
Where the robin sings in the rubied haws; 
And sit down again in the lonely room— 
They will lead forth another funeral soon, 
Down the lane, and over the stream, 

And on to the grave in the lime tree walk ; 


And is this a thing to weep for? 


W. ALEXANDER. 


RECENT CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE. 


Wuart are our Universities doing? 
The question has been asked both in 
and out of Parliament of late years. 
In Parliament the answer has come 
in the shape of a University Commis- 
sion. On the whole, the three ancient 
Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, have stood the ordeal well ; 
the visitation of colleges in the nine- 
teenth century has disclosed no abuses 
like those which the visitation of 
monasteries in the sixteenth centur 

brought to light. Lord John Russell, 
in appointing the Commission seven 
years ago, has not made himself a 
name like his ancestor under the 
Eighth Henry; and, on the whole, we 





have reason to congratulate those 
three ancient and religious seats of 
learning, on their honourable acquit- 
tal before a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. 

But the question has been asked 
outside, as well as in Parliament. 
The Press has voted itself into a com- 
mission of literature to try the univer- 
sities ; and Oxford and Cambridge 
have sent out for three successive 

ears, a volume of mixed essays, 
iterary and philosophical, to answer 
the challenge thrown out by the Press. 
In these inquiries the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine has taken a leading 
part. Its very title-page and fron- 
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tispiece proclaim its interest in these 
subjects ; and it has accordingly re- 
orted, from time to time, what has 
em doing in Dublin. In the pages 
of this Magazine, the state of “Recent 
Oxford Literature”* has been review- 
ed by one of her sons. As in the 
Parliamentary Commission, Oxford 
men reported on Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge men on Cambridge, so in our 
commission of literature it is but 
right and fair that one of her own 
sons should report on the proficiency 
of Cambridge. We shall not err if 
we endeavour to combine the same 
piety to Alma Mater, with the same 
impartiality to the public, which dis- 
tinguished the writer of “ Recent 

Oxford Literature.” 
“* Exempla edepol faciam ego in te.” 


, 


Inthe middle of Trumpington-street, 
Cambridge, stands the Pitt Press, a 
tasteless, costly pile, inthe style called 
Gothic, in the days when Gothic 
architecture was among the lost 
arts. The amount of business done 
in this establishment is strangely dis- 
proportioned to its imposing front and 
spaciousoffices. Insome little alley in 
the city where you are stifled with the 
hot smell of steam and ink, and stum- 
ble up dark and winding wooden 
stairs, the real brain-work of England 
is seething into type. Cambridge may 
set up a spacious steam-press estab- 
lishment, in memory of her old mono- 

oly of printing; but the work of 
English authorship is not set up here. 
Even her own sons desert her, and 
the Pitt Press, with its Gothic front, 
might be mistaken for some “sham 
castle” or “college to let,” but for the 
Bibles and prayer books it still prints, 
“cum privilegio,’ and some occa- 
sional Classic or Father, edited “cum 
permissu superiorum,” the syndics 
of the University Press. 

Let no stranger then judge of the 
intellect of Cambridge by the list of 
works issued from the University 
Press. To measure the amount of 
brain-work in Cambridge, we must 
look elsewhere. The Pitt Pressstands 
to the intellect of Cambridge as the 
great minister, its namesake, stood to 
the men of genius of his day, haughty 
andaloof. The heaven-born minister 
was without human sympathies ; he 


lived and died a great solitary in a 
crowd. The Pitt Press bears more 
than his name; it has his spirit also. 
Its syndics have a heaven-born mo- 
nopoly of Bibles and prayer-books, 
and take into favour an occasional 
Father or Classic; but the world of 
mind moves on without them, and 
Cambridge men do as the rest of the 
world do, repair to London to print 
and publish. So completely have 
these two privileged and costly print- 
ing presses, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
failed to represent the intellect of 
Oxford and Cambridge, that univer- 
sity men were scattered up and down 
England in search of publishers, as 
the Israelites were in search of straw. 
In the “Curiosities of Literature,” 
there isa chapter on authors who have 
ruined their publishers. Mr. Disraeli, 
in his new edition of this museum 
of oddities, should add a chapter on 
publishers who have ruined their 
authors; and Oxford and Cambridge 
would furnish some choice examples. 

The want of a spirited publisher 
had long been felt in Cambridge. 
When Socrates arose in Athens, he 
modestly professed the rexvn patevrixn. 
He was not a teacher, but a midwife 
of minds. He helped to deliver tle 
youth of Athens of thoughts that 
travailed with speech, and which, 
without his friendly offices, would 
have been an untimely birth. A 
spirited publisher to do in Cambridge 
what Socrates professed to do in 
Athens, had long been a desideratum. 
The late Archdeacon Hare, so the 
rumour goes, prevailed on two young 
Scotchmen to settle in Cambridge, 
about ten years ago. The effect of 
the establishment of the Messrs. 
Macmillan there has been very mark- 
ed. Cambridge has grown prolific in 
authors. Their kind offices have done 
for many a Cambridge brain, what 
Socrates did for the youths of Athens. 
“Tam not,” said the sage son of a 
sage femme, “at all wise, and I have 
no discovery the offspring of my own 
mind; but those who associate with 
me at first appear, some of them, ex- 
ceedingly ignorant; but all, as our inti- 
macy advances, to whom the gods 
grant that privilege, make a wonder- 
ful proficiency, as is evident both to 
themselves and others; and this is 


* Dublin University Magazine, April, 1858. 
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clear, that they make this proficiency 
without learning anything of me, but 
from their own resources finding and 
becoming possessed of many things.” 

The modern comment on this So- 
cratic argument, is Messrs. Macmil- 
lan’s advertisements of forthcoming 

ublications, often extending down a 

ull column of the Z7imes. To their 
spirit and enterprise we owe the publi- 
cation of many volumes that will not 
be forgotten for a generation or two, 
at least. Much of Archer Butler's 
thumous fame has been owing to 

is having a Cambridge imprimatur, 

and the stamp of Cambridge scholar- 
ship, put on his sermons and lectures. 

Retoesid es noster eris, the term of 
Roman enlistment, has been generous- 
ly applied to the writings of our Dub- 
lin professor and Irish country rector. 
Professor Reichel, of Belfast, another 
distinguished alumnus of our Irish Al- 
ma Mater, has sent out a volume of 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, under 
Messrs. Macmillan’s auspices ; and if 
Trish talent cannot find a market at 
home—of which, with all our patriot- 
ism, we confess we are not sanguine— 
we cannot suggest better than to enlist 
an Irish brigade of letters for foreign 
service under a Cambridge publisher. 
Like the O’ Donnells and MacMahons 
in France and Spain, our soldiers of 
fortune carry their talent for letters 
as well as for arms to a better market 
when they cross the water. 

To write on Recent Cambridge 
Literature without reviewing some re- 
cent work of our Cambridge levia- 
than, Dr. Whewell, would imply that 
the primacy in the world of Cam- 
bridge letters was vacant. May the 
day be far distant when that well- 
won primacy is void. To Dr. Whe- 
well, then, of living Cambridge au- 
thors, we yield the first place. Meta- 
physician, moralist, mathematician, 
mechanist, and cosmogonist (if fame 
be no liar in attributing to him the au- 
thorship of the“ Plurality of Worlds’), 
his active mind has made a sweep of 
all subjects into his great drag-net of 
learning, and drawn them together, 
good and bad, to land. Whether it 
1s within human attainment to make 
any commensurate use of such various 
branches of learning, is another and 
a difficult question to answer ; but 
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as nature is sparing of such prodigies, 
we may safely admire them on this 
side of idolatry. 

Dr. Whewell’s contributions to 
mental science have been reviewed 
in anarticlein this Magazine last year.* 
We agree so entirely with the writer, 
in his estimate of Dr. Whewell as a 
moralist, that we only refer to it, and 
pass on to that branch of study in 
which the Master of Trinity is facile 
princeps, as the Historian of the In- 
ductive Sciences, the Philosopher of 
Scientific Ideas, and the Interpreter 
of the “ Novum Organon Renovatum.” 

Dr. Whewell’s other writings, ex- 
cellent as they are, all bearing evident 
traces of a fresh and original mind, 
are more or less rapepya works, by 
the way. Zhe work to which he has 
given his strength has been the task 
of reuniting Idealism and the Induct- 
ive Method. 

The disciples of Bacon have gener- 
ally studied physics in the wake of 
their master, and mental science in 
the wake of Locke and his French 
interpreters. There has thus grown 
up a connexion between the two, 
which has seemed more intimate than 
it need be. Bacon taught, we all 
know, the method of experiment; 
it was but a step further to say that 
all our iiowtedie was the result of 
experience ; and to write, as Locke 
did, a history of the origin of our 
ideas, derived from sensation, and a 
faculty called reflection, which comes 
in awkwardly in his system as a kind 
of afterthought, and which his French 
followers, with more consistency, at 
once expunged. Ever since, the school 
of Bacon, in physics, and the school 
of Locke, in metaphysics, have stood 
side by side, and the method of the 
one lent some of its unimpeachable 
credit to the method of the other. 
M. Comte, in France, and Mr. Mill, in 
England, have seized on and held 
this important position. The induct- 
ive method has been thrown up as a 
breastwork, to cover the otherwise 
untenable position of mental empiric- 
ism. That our ideas are transformed 
sensations is so revolting to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, that it can 
only be introduced under cover of 
Bacon’s great name and the inductive 
method. The steps are as follows :— 


* Dublin University Magazine, May, 1857. 
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Our knowledge of the world without 
us seems to be little more than a 
transformed sensation ; we see, touch, 
taste, handle, and thus come to a judg- 
ment, every step of which is verified 
by the testimony of the senses. We 
have only, then, to take a part for 
the whole of our knowledge, and to 
extend to the world within this in- 
ference from our knowledge of the 
world without, and the rest is easy. 
Right and wrong, true and false, 
beauty and discord, are facts of ex- 
perience, just as much as red and 
green, tall and short, sweet and sour. 
The understanding, that judges by 
the senses, is confounded with the 
reason, that judges by laws of its own; 
and thus sensualism establishes itself 
on the credit of the inductive method. 
To dispute the Lockeian origin of our 
ideas seems almost to dispute the 
supremacy of Bacon’s method with 
physical sciences ; and no doubt in- 
judicious and reactionary idealists, 
like Von Schlegel, Count Joseph de 
Maistre, and others, have provoked 
this insinuation by refuting empiric- 
ism, not only in moral, but also in 
hysical science, and overwhelming 
on, Newton, and Boyle, in their 
sweeping invectives against French 
encyclopedism. 

Now Dr. Whewell has done a real 
service to truth, in reconciling ideal- 
ism and the inductive method, and 
stating, with great precision, how 
the two may be combined. As the 
historian of the inductive sciences, 
his loyalty to Bacon’s method is deep 
and sincere, while, at the same time, 
he underprops the inductive method 
with certain supports from the axioms 
of thought, or necessary truths, which 
Bacon, its first explorer, was not care- 
ful enough to give it. In cutting in- 
to a salt mine, the miner is careful 
not to bring his galleries in on him, 
and so he props while he excavates. 
It is a wise abstinence to spare that 
without which the work cannot be 
carried on at all. Such is the use of 
hypothesis in the study of nature, 
the props and arches of our under- 
ground work. To pull them away and 
utilize them too soon, would be as 
unwise as the miner filling his salt- 
basket with the pillar that keeps the 
roof overhead on crushing him. 
Utilitarians of the school of experi- 
ment do not always see this. They 
work by the piece; and he is the best 








miner who brings up the fullest salt- 
basket. The idealist, on the other 
hand, who believes that the mind can 
work only by laws of its own, who 
believes that there must be an idea 
at work in the mind of the discoverer 
before the discovery is made, and 
who scouts those experiments soli- 
tary, upon which Bacon wasted so 
much precious time—time lost, as if 
Sir Christopher Wren had left his 
model-room to take wages as a hod- 
man amid the rubbish of old St. 
Paul’s—an idealist such as Dr. Whe- 
well, is the truest exponent and in- 
terpreter of the modern inductive 
method. 

The question between Dr. Whewell 
and Mr. Mill is the question whether 
thought suggests things or things sug- 
gest thought. We do not pretend 
that either of these two alternatives 
can be rigorously true, but one of them 
—they cannot both be equally true 
must approximate more to the truth 
than the other. Shall we, then, say 
with Dr. Whewell that thought sug- 
gests things, or with Mr. Mill that 
things suggest thought? Let us test 
it by the case of the two greatest liv- 
ing examples of success in the pursuit 
of the inductive method, Professors 
Owenand Faraday. Both of these emi- 
nent men have made more successful 
experiments or guesses at truth in their 
several departments than any other 
men of their age. Now will it be 
said that it was by the “eye with- 
out” or the “eye within” that Owen 
discovered the dinornis of New Zea- 
land by the test of a bone so like a 
mutton bone that Owen had difficulty 
to persuade his friends that it had 
not smoked at the London Tavern a 
few days before. Or, again, is Fara- 
day only a little more keen-sighted 
“ wide-awake,” a Yankee would say 
—in detecting and distinguishing 
magnetics and diamagnetics, and tor- 
turing nature into confessing her last 
secret that electricity is a property, a 
force around all molecules, and that 
heat, chemical decomposition, and 
magnetism, are only states of matter 
acted on by a universal law of atoms 
and forces. 

In these two instances, both se- 
lected from the strictly inductive 
sciences, has thought suggested things 
or have things suggested thought ! 
Which has been the inventor—the 
mind that put the phenomena toge- 
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ther by weight and measure, or the 
phenomena which, meeting by a for- 
tuitous concurrence of atoms, found 
on a hasty experiment the mind to 
observe it? Does not common lan- 
guage contradict the latter supposi- 
tion! There are discoveries, it is 
true, which come upon us by acci- 
dent, as it is said the manufacture of 
glass was (liscovered by the vitreous 
appearance of some sand and kelp by 
the sea-shore. In such cases, things 
may suggest thought, but with inven- 
tions, properly so called, thought sug- 
gests things. The scholastic dispute, 
whether, when a horse is led to water 
by a halter, the man leads the horse, 
or the horse leads the man, is the case 
in question between Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. Mill. If the horse leads the man, 
then Mr. Mill is right; but, if com- 
mon sense givesit that the man leads 
the horse, then Dr. Whewell is right 
—it is the mind which invents, by 
using in the discovery of truth certain 
laws or axioms of thought: and the 
more clearly and strongly these laws 
of thought are understood, the more 
certain the grasp of truth, the greater 
the range of discovery. 

We have to thank Dr. Whewell for 
a new and cheaper edition of his 
“History of the Inductive Sciences,’’* 
and for a recast of his “ Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences,” divided 
into two parts, the first of which has 
just been published in two volumes, 
uniform with the above, under the 
title of “The History of Scientific 
Ideas.” + 

The foregoing remarks have placed 
the reader in a position to understand 
Dr. Whewell’s division of his subject 
into a two-fold history: first, a his- 
tory of the discoveries themselves ; 
secondly, a history of the scientific 
ideas, by realizing which, first, those 
discoveries were afterwards made. 
Dr. Whewell enumerates what he calls 
the fundamental antitheses of philo- 
sophy. First, the antithesis between 
thought and things. He illustrates 
this antithesis by the case of the 
heavenly bodies, and the orbits they 
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move in. A man kept in a dark 
world would know nothing of the 
bodies themselves; a brute animal 
sees the bodies, but knows nothing of 
their orbits. In the one case, we have 
thought without things—in the other 
case, things without thought. The 
two are thus distinguishable ideas, 
although in our acquisition of know- 
ledge, they are and must be insepa- 
rable; we cannot venture to prefer one 
over the other. The next fundamen- 
tal antithesis is that between neces- 
sary and experiential truths: the one 
are certain and intuitive, the other 
derivéd and contingent. Deduction 
and induction, theories and facts, re- 
flection and sensation, subjective and 
objective, matter and form, are the 
remaining categories or fundamental 
antitheses of thought by which Dr. 
Whewell attempts to classify induc- 
tive science. We cannot do more 
than give the spirit of the book. Ex- 
tracts and the table of contents the 
reader may get on consulting the osi- 
ginal. But we can only commend 
“The History of Scientific Ideas” as 
the most characteristic and enduring 
of Dr. Whewell’s many writings. In 
the domain of pure physics, or even 
of pure metaphysics, he is surpassed 
by men like Faraday, on the one 
hand, or the late Sir William Hamil- 
ton, on the other; but he plants his 
foot astride both: and here, it must 
be acknowledged, his step is that of 
a giant. His application of the great 
laws of thought—the ideas of time, 
space, number—of cause and effect, 
motion, force, matter—the “ History 
of the Inductive Sciences”—is bot 

novel and forcible. The idealism of 
the positive sciences and mechanical 
arts is little suspected by the ordinary 
run of their admirers. The staple 
lecturers, for instance, of mechanics’ 
institutes—the popular exponents of 
Bacon, with Lord Macaulay at their 
head, all congratulate science that 
it is delivered from the tyranny of 
ideas, and that we are in a matter-of- 
fact age; whereas, as the reader of 
Dr. Whewell’s volumes will soon dis- 






* History of the Inductive Sciences. By William Whewell, p.p., Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. The Third Edition, with Additions. London: John 
W. Parker and Son. 

+ History of Scientific Ideas. By William Whewell, p.p., being the First Part of 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” The Third Edition, in two vols. 


London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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cover, a mental act is necessary to 
make every act of perception possible. 


** All the world 
Of eye and ear, both what they ha//-create 
And what perceive.” 


Thus the mind is at once active and 
sive; at once, and the same time, 
it is suggesting and suggested; though, 
as Dr. Whewell remarks, most men 
suppose the mind is passive rather 
than active in acquiring knowledge 
of the external world. 
The following criticism on Locke 
will not only explain Dr. Whewell’s 
ition, but place in a clear light 
fore the reader what is meant by 
scientific ideas :— 


“ There is a great difference between 
Locke's account of sensation and reflec- 
tion, and our view of sensation and ideas. 
He is speaking of the origin of our know- 
ledge; we of its nature and composition. 
He is content to say that all the know- 
ledge, which we do not receive directly 
by sensation, we obtain by reflex acts 
of the mind which make up his reflec- 
tion. But we hold that there is no sen- 
sation without an act of the mind, and 
that the mind’s activity is not only 
reflexly exerted upon itself, but di- 
rectly upon objects, so as to perceive in 
them connexions and relations which 
are not sensations. He is content to put 
together under the name of reflection, 
everything in our knowledge which is 
not sensation. We are to attempt to 
analyze all that is not sensation—not 
only to say it consists of ideas, but to 
point out what those ideas are; and to 
show the mode in which each of them 
enters into our knowledge. His purpose 
was to prove that there are no ideas 
except the reflex acts of the mind; our 
endeavour will be to show that the acts 
of the mind, both direct and reflex, are 
governed by certain laws which may be 
conveniently termed ideas. Locke’s use 
of the word idea, is, as the reader will 
perceive, different from ours. He uses 
the word, as he says, which serves best 
to stand for whatsoever is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks. 
It might be shown that this separation of 
the mind itself from the ideal objects 
about which it is employed in thinking, 
may lead to very erroneous results. But 
it may suffice to observe, that we use the 
word ideas in the manner already ex- 

lgined, to express that element supplied 
y the mind itself, which must be com- 
bined with sensation in order to pro- 
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duce knowledge. For our ideas are not 
objects of thought, but rather laws of 
thought. Ideas are not synonymous 
with notions; they are principles which 
give to our notions whatever they con- 
tain of truth.” 

Dr. Whewell thus carries the war 
into the enemy’s country. Theschool 
of mind-in-matter had asserted that 
thought was only a transformed sensa- 
tion. Dr. Whewellretaliates by show- 
ing that sensation is rather transform- 
edthought. The sensualists exclaimed 
“ Nil in intellectu quod non prius in 
sensu.” He transposes the truth, and 
flings it back as “ Nil in sensu quod 
non prius in intellectu,” 

We cannot estimate too highly 
Dr. Whewell’s services in setting 
physical and metaphysical truths at 
one together. A master in both 

wrovinces of thought, he has wisely 
eld the balance between the two, 
and shown that all our knowledge is 
made up of thought suggesting things, 
and things suggesting thought; and 
that to rend these two asunder is to 
destroy the perfect and even balance 
of our nature between mind and mat- 
ter. We look with anxiety for the 
remaining part of the philosophy of 
the inductive sciences—the “ Novum 
Organon Renovatum.” When this 
is completed, the Master of Trinity 
will have laid down a chart of human 
progress between Bacon’s days and 
our own. It will be a task of no 
ordinary interest to compare the anti- 
cipations of the one with the record- 
ed results of the other. 

From Whewell to Bacon—from the 
“ Novum Organon Renovatum’’ to its 
great original—is a step over two 
centuries and a half of time. But we 
neednot leave the great quadrangle 
of Trinity—its ancient gateways— its 
fountain and grass plots—its royal 
founders, looking at each other from 
their stone niches across the great 
court. Wehave noreason tothink that 
the scene, as we look at it to-day, differs 
very considerably from that which 
Francis Bacon looked on two hundred 
and eighty years ago, when as a youth 
of sixteen he was a commoner in the 
university, and under the tuition of 
Dr. Whitgift, the Master of Trinity. 
The “ Editio Princeps”* of Bacon, has 


* The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 


High Chancellor of England. 


Collected and Edited by James Spedding, Robert 


Lester Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath, all of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon- 


don: Longmans and Co. 
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at length seen the light ; and, “as in 
private duty bound,” three Trinity 
men have combined to raise this 
monument to the greatest name that 
Trinity ever enrolled on her books. 
The history and plan of this edition, 
is this :—it is to be issued in three 
divisions ; 1st. The Philosophical and 
Literary Works ; 2nd. The Profes- 
sional; 3rd. The Occasional. This tri- 
partite division of Bacon’s works was 
made upwards of ten years ago; and 
the triumvirate Mr. Spedding, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr. Heath had set to work, 
when unfortunately Mr. Ellis’ health 
failed, and he was obliged to abandon 
his share of the undertaking to Mr. 
Spedding. Five volumes have already 
appeared,* which together a 
the first division, 6r Philosophical 
Works. The sixth volume, which is 
to commence the Professional Works, 
is already in the press, so that this 
great edition of Bacon gives promise of 
aspeedy and prosperous completion. 

1 that printer, publisher, and edi- 
tor could do for Bacon, have been done 
in this edition. The price, eighteen 
shillings per volume, is the only 
objection we have to it. It is a hard 
case when enterprising publishers and 
learned editors get up works like these 
“regardless of expense.” The only 
unregarded interest is that of the 
poorstudent. As we take down these 
crisp octavos, glittering to the eye 
like the forbidden fruit of knowledge, 
we feel that a prohibitive price has 
been put on these volumes, only to 
enhance our temptation. 


“Oh! too convincing dangerously dear,” 


we exclaim as we shut the volumes 
in despair at the price. 

The general preface to the Philo- 
sophical W orks, by Mr. Ellis, isa model 
of a preface; it says neither too much 
nor too little. It tries an editor’s 


mettle to give a succinct account of 
which Bacon himself had 


the meth 





*The sixth volume, and first of the Literary Works, has just been published as 
It contains the History of Henry VII.; the Character of Julius 


we go to press. 
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not elaborated, and which lie before 
us the disjecta membra of a system 
not yet put together. 

The two great features of the Ba- 
conian method are, absolute certainty 
and a mechanical mode of procedure. 
With regard to absolute certainty, 
Bacon’s induction differed from the 
ordinary induction per enumerationem 
sumplicem in this, that when this con- 
clusion by simple enumeration is at 
best precarious, and may be overturn- 
ed by one instance to the contrary, 
the new method by rejecting nega- 
tive instances has already accounted 
for all the facts, and therefore can 
draw a general conclusion. Absolute 
certainty isthus one of the marks of 
true induction. 

Another is, that it renders all men 
equally capable, or nearly so, of mak- 
ing discoveries; and this is illustrated 
by the difficulty of describing a circle 
libera manu, whereas every one can 
do it with a pair of compasses. Bacon 
forgot, we think, what Mr. Rarey has 
so naively told his horse-breaking 
friends, that. he can train a horse but 
he cannot give his owner brains. The 
difference between Rarey and the lout 
who kicks some of his own stupidity 
and vice into the horse he rides, is the 
difference between Bacon and _ his 
mechanical followers. We will back 
Faraday describing a circle around 
some electrical puzzle, libera manu, 
against the best compasses of an in- 
ferior mind—one leg is better than 
two crutches. 

That the idea is before the fact, 
never seems to have occurred to 
Baeon. In the first place, the ob- 
servations would never have been 
made, except under the guidance of 
some preconceived idea. ‘To this the 
primary idea or anticipatio nature, 
must succeed some hypothesis—ani- 
mi jactus liber, as the schoolmen de- 
fined it—and out of this anticipation 
and hypothesis, guided and governed 





, and other Historical Fragments, some published for the first time; the 
Essays, with an appendix, containing notices of the early editions, as well as some 


curious specimens of spurious essays, attributed to Bacon. 
with a Latin and English version of the De Sapientia Veterum. 


The volume closes 
The introduction 


and notes to the History of Henry VII. are the most remarkable features in the 


Volume. 


‘s reputation as a great historian. 
the reign of Hen 


been copied by ali succeeding historians. 
VOL, LIL—NO, COCXII, 


Mr. Spedding pleads hard, and we think successfully, to establish 


He has shown that this brief account of 
VII. is the best and most reliable picture of the man, and has 
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by facts, no doubt, we come to a 
general law, which is still only an 
idea : for what are the laws of nature 
but owr ideas about the course of 
nature, true or false, according as they 
agree or not with God’s ideas of the 
same. Bacon’s shortcoming, from 
leaving out of view the use of ideas 
in our discovery of facts, is very 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Ellis. A 
more competent editor could not be 
found ; for to call no man master is 
the only stay for the mind ready to 
sink into hero worship and system 
worship. There is no slavery so ab- 
ject as that of the disciple to some 
philosophical chief. No student, then, 
should take up Bacon without read- 
ing Whewell’s “History of Scientific 
Ideas.” The one is the just comple- 
ment of the other. We consider it 
a happy augury for Cambridge that, 
in the bee where the great father 
of empiricism was trained, another, 
second only to him, has arisen to 
modify these tendencies. The world 
may not be as ready to acknowledge 
that Whewell’s idealism is the neces- 
sary counterpart of Bacon’s induction; 
but—magna est veritas. 

A little book, entitled the “ Difficul- 
ties of Belief,’* by the Rev. Thomas 
Rawson Birks,was published two years 
ago by Macmillan, and attracted the 
attention of some readers, “few and 
fit.” Had it been proclaimed with 
great pomp of words, asa new “Theo- 
dicee, or Vindication of the Ways of 
God to Men;” or preached from the 
University pulpit, by the Christian 
advocate; or ushered into type as 


“Knight that entereth after herald’s praise,” 


as the “ Restoration of Belief” 
was under an imposing shadow of 
the anonymous; much more would 
have been thought and written on it 
than, we believe, was the case. Still, 
as a treatise on the origin of evil can 
hardly be out of date in two years, 
and as we have not seen it cheapened 
by Mr. Mudie, on his list of stale 
novels and cast reviews, we will ven- 
ture to remind our readers of it. 
Those who know Mr. Birks will 
feel that the book is a reflection of 
the man. The ex-Fellow of Trinity 


[Dee. 


has drunk deeply into the spirit of 
Newton ; and, if we understand him 
aright, would only claim to be the 
little child casting pebbles into the 
ocean of an infinite mystery—the ex- 
istence of evil under the government 
of the All-good. 

The outline of Mr. Birks’ argument 
is briefly as follows :—The existence 
of moral evil is the dark shadow 
which dims our view of the Divine 
perfections. Reason having climbed 
the mountain top to greet the rising 
sun, finds itself wrapped in a chill 
mist. The shadow of evil has fallen 
around it, and shrouds God from 
view. Reason, thus beclouded, can 
only explain the existence of evil on 
one of two suppositions: either God 
is all-mighty, but not all-good ; or 
all-good, but not all-mighty. 

Christian theism cannot, of course, 
give up either His power or goodness, 
and so is obliged to invent some mid- 
dle theory of the existence of evil, 
consistent with the divine omnipo- 
tence. The solution generally given 
is that God permits the evil that 
he could certainly prevent. His 
omnipotence could easily have hinder- 
ed the first entrance of evil, or could 
banish it this instant by an act of 
sovereign will; but there are wise 
reasons why evil has been permitted 
and is allowed tocontinue. “A great- 
er good is hereby to be secured in the 
end, and the various attributes of the 
Creator are to be more signally dis- 
played in the severity of His justice 
and the riches of His grace.” 

But this account of the permission 


of evil is only a seeming saving of 


the divine omnipotence, and that at 
the expense of his precious attributes 
of wisdom and goodness. ‘To do evil 
that good may come, is forbidden to 
men. Shall we attribute to God 
what we dare not allow in men? Is 
it not a reflection both on the good- 
ness and justice of God to use evil in 
order to draw out and develop more 
good? If with men the means must 
be good as well as the end, much 
more so with God. 

The words of a judicious commen- 
tator, “God could doubtless convert 
and save all men and all devils, but 


* The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the Creation and the Fall. By 
Thomas Rawson Birks, Rector of Kelsall, Herts, formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 


lege. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 
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he has wise reasons for not doing it,” 
the popular notions with re- 
d to the divine sovereignty. Mr. 
irks’ account of the same difficulty 
is very different, and, we think, far 
more satisfactory. 


«*If the mind of man,” he says, “was 
perfect in knowledge, no conception it 
forms could ever involve contradictory 
elements. But this is not really the 
case. An ignorant andeerring fancy 
may associate many things in words 
which are quite incompatible. The 
greater our ignorance, the wider must be 
the sphere of these illusions, It is true 
that in these cases the mind cannot form 
a clear and full conception. This is the 
reason why the real incongruity remains 
concealed. But it is plain that such im- 
possibilities may be accounted possible, 
and may pass current for awhile in the 
forum of human speculations. The 
child, who has just learned the meaning 
of an angle or atriangle, may think it 
possible and easy to construct a three- 
sided figure, whose angles shall be great- 
er or less than two right angles; or to 
vary the dimensions of a right-angled 
triangle, so that the square on its hypo- 
thenuse shall exceed tliose on its sides by 
a definite quantity. So, too, the novice 
in dynamics may conceive such motions 
to be impressed on a system of atoms by 
their mutual action alone, that their 
centre of gravity may revolve in acircle. 
The geometer knows that these prob- 
ems are impossible in their own nature. 
They do not come within the province 
of omnipotence to execute, but of om- 
niscience to discern their internal con- 
tradiction. Thousands of similar ex- 
amples may be drawn from the range of 
pure science, to prove that many things 
are really contradictory and impossible, 
in which the eye of ignorance can see 
no contradiction whatever.” 


Mr. Birks, having thus set bounds, 
not to God’s omnipotence, but to our 
loose notions of what omnipotence 
may effect, proceeds to show that the 
God who cannot lie, with whom is no 
variableness or shadow of turning, 
cannot upset or reverse his own laws, 
or act, on matter, by spiritual, or on 
spirit by material laws. 

**The Almighty himself can act upon 
his creatures only in conformity with 
the nature of the being he has himself 
bestowed. Atoms or worlds may be 
transported by His almighty fiat from 
place to place with the speed of light- 
ning, but they cannot be impressed by 
arguments, allured by promises, or terri- 
fied by warnings. On the other hand, 
conscious spirits must be open to every 
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variety of moral suasion; and motives 
high as heaven and deep as hell may be 
brought to bear by the supreme Go- 
vernor upon the conscience and the 
heart; but they cannot be the subject of 
merely mechanical impulses, like un- 
conscious matter, and must be acted 
upon, so far as we can comprehend, 
even by their Creator himself, in strict 
agreement with their essential laws of 
spiritual being. Repentance, the deep- 
est work of grace, is not a physical but 
amoral change. Of such an effect no 
physical force whatever is an adequate 
cause, and it can result only from the 
moral suasion of warnings and pro- 
mises, hopes and fears, acting with con- 
joint and powerful energy upon the 
will, and subduing it into captivity to 
the will of God.” 


Whence, then, the origin of evil, 
since it is neither produced nor per- 
mitted by God! How was it first 
produced, and how afterwards pro- 
pagated ¢ 

Mr. Birks’ account of metaphysical 
evil is very much the same as that of 
Leibnitz. In this chapter, we have 
no advance on the celebrated argu- 
mentofthe “Theodicee.” The creature 
is “made subject to vanity ;” it lies 
that is midway between being and 
non-being; it is finite, and therefore 
limited. All evil is on the side of 
non-being; there is a dark side to 
every bright object—wherever there 
is sunshine there is shade. “ Even the 
seed represents the essential dua- 
lity of the universe. It strikes root 
downward into unconscious matter, 
but it also strives upward into the 
light and air of heaven, where it de- 
velops the nobler part of its being.” 
As with plants, so with animals—in 
everything finite there is defect. All 
things strive upward, say some—all 
things tend downwards, say others: 
it comes to the same thing, whether 
we run up the scale or run down it. 
Fire, mist, mucus, monad, mussel, 
monkey, man—there is defect in all 
of these in relation to the one above 
it. It is because it falls short of the 
class above it that metaphysicians are 
pleased to say it inclines to evil. It 
is curious that the popular, and per- 
haps correct account of the origin of 
evil is exactly the reverse of this. It 
is for aspiring to more being, not for 
putting up with less, that evil began. 

“ Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell ; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.” 
There is, in fact, a vast difference be- 
43 
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tween defect and defectibility. Leib- 
nitz was but playing with the subject 
when he broached this theory of me- 
taphysical evil. To say that the crea- 
ture is only finite, and that what is 
finite may fail or fall, is only to say 
that things are as they are—a most 
impotent and lame conclusion to such 
sounding premises. 

Leibnitz’ conception of evil as de- 
fect leads to his theory of optimism, 
or that God, of many possible worlds, 
selects the best under all circum- 
stances. The true idea of evil dis- 
solves away in this system into a pro- 
cess in the development of good. God 
is as much the identity of good and 
evil as, according to Spinoza, he is 
the identity of substance and form, 
or of Hegel, of being and non-being. 
To set out with the metaphysical idea 
of evil in search of the moral is like 
finding a north-west passage to the 
tropics ; in sailing to the lands of the 
sun, you stick fast in floes of thick- 
ribbed ice. On your way to eternal 
summer, you are caught and fast- 
bound in the hard grip of winter: you 
are fortunate if you can sail back 
again; but never, if wise, will you 
attempt such a short cut again. Mr. 
Birks, if our views are correct, might 
expunge chapter ii, on the nature of 
evil, without much loss to the main 
course of the argument. 

In chapter iii, Mr. Birks is nearer 
the mark when he connects the origin 
of evil with the creation of free agents. 
Deserting Leibnitz, and exposing, in 
a few masterly sentences, the fallacy 
of optimism, he strikes out an argu- 
ment of his own, which is as follows: 
—“ We must enlarge still further the 
sphere of omniscient wisdom, even at 
the price of seeming to contract the 
range of omnipotence: we must trans- 
fer to one divine perfection what the 
darkened mind of man has referred 
to another; we must maintain that 
moral evil is an inseparable result 
of the creation of free moral agents, 
and is the object of foresight to the 
omniscient wisdom, but not of pre- 
vention even by almighty power ; but 
that having been foreseen, infinite 
power, wisdom, and love have con- 
spired to provide a wonderful remedy ; 
so that where sin abounded, grace 
will much more abound, and death 
shall at last be swallowed up in a 
glorious victory.’ Two main _prin- 


ciples have thus to be established. 
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First, that the entrance of moral evil 
is due entirely to the mutable will of 
the creature ; and, secondly, that the 
foresight of its first entrance, and all 
the awful results that have followed, 
are no sufficient reason why God 
should have foreborne the highest and 
noblest exercise of his creative power. 
Since evil would then have achieved 
a more fatal triumph in the bare con- 
templation of it as possible, than now 
in its actual entrance and reign, the 
unrevealed life would have been sealed 
up perpetually within its hidden foun- 
tain. God would have been defrauded 
of his glory, and the universe of its 
being. 

To be brief on so high an argument, 
we are sure that if a Theodicee is pos- 
sible, it is in the direction here in- 
dicated. It is in Christ that all 
things are to be “ headed up,” as the 
apostle says. As we know not the 
source of the Nile, but know well 
the great sea it flows into, and the 
Delta it there forms, so with evil. 
The story of the Cross is the Delta of 
evil, whose origin mounts up to se- 
cret springs of action in angelic na- 
tures. God neither prevents nor per- 
mits evil. Philosophers have missed 
the mark. He overcomes it. “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good,” is the true Theodicee, for 
it is the revelation of God in Christ. 

Mr. Birks fills up the gaps of the 
Scripture narrative with a few bold, 
but not improbable conjectures ; and 
the story of the fall hangs together 
as follows :—Angels fell, according to 
Milton and Pope, through pride. The 
one says— 
so high, 
ought one step 


** Lifted u 

I ‘sdeigned subjection, and th 
higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe.” 


The other says— 


“In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies, 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the 
skies.” 


It is easy to object to this explanation 
of spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Why should Satan “’sdeign subjec- 
tion?” for the loftiest intellect must 
have discerned better far than we 
can that between finite and infinite 
there is a gulf fixed. Again, why 
desire to quit in a moment “the debt 
immense of endless gratitude?” Does 
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not Cicero appreciate the true spirit 
of gratitude—heathen that he was— 
better than Milton, when he says in 
the Offices, “that he who has paid a 
debt is grateful, and he who is grate- 
ful has paid the debt.” Gratitude is 
an acquittance in full. It is no bur- 
den to a loving mind to love; and if 
Satan had not the love at least of 
common gratitude, he had fallen al- 
ready. This hypothesis of the origin 
of evil evidently involves another evil 
more original still. Evil is a fruit in 
a rotten kernel, in which is a worm, 
and in the worm an egg: but what 
is in that egg no microscope can 
tell. Let us give up all conjecture, 
then, as to how Satan was prone to 
evil. 

Mr. Birks corrects the popular con- 
ception of the banishment of the fal- 
len angel at once, and without re- 
prieve, from heaven to hell. He 
traces, on the contrary, three stages 
in Satan’s overthrow. In the first, 
he is cast down from heaven to earth 
—in the second, he is chained in the 
abyss, to deceive the nations no more 
—in the third, and last, he is con- 
signed to his final punishment. Satan, 
though a rebel in heart, was a rebel 
at large, on the creation of man. Mil- 
ton’s ingenious account of his aerial 
voyage from hell to earth, and en- 
trance into paradise, and near escape 
from a touch of Uriel’s spear, are only 
poetic licences. Satan is rather among 
the sons of God, who on a day came 
to present themselves before the Lord, 
and as such, can seduce man on earth 
as he seduced angels in heaven. 

But why is man created so frail and 
fallible ?—awhy exposed to the temp- 
tations of so wicked a spirit !—why 
are all his posterity entailed in the 
consequence of this primal sin? These 
three objections in the Bible are rolled 
into one, and answered thus by Mr. 
Birks :—“ The keynote in the consti- 
tution of angels is the pure delight of 
God in the sinless perfection of his 
reasonable creatures. In the creation 
of angels, all things were disposed with 
a view to their continued stability ; 
but when the truth, already known to 
his omniscience, had become a mourn- 
ful fact,in the eye of the universe, the 
God of truth recognisesthe mutability 
of the creature in all the arrangements 
ofasecond creation. The keynotein the 
formation of man is no longer sinless 
and unfallen perfection, but the pos- 
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sibility of a redemption, and of a fall 
distinctly foreseen.” 

It is remarkable that no hint of re- 
demption to pure spirits is given in 
Scripture ; but to man who sinned in 
the flesh, redemption is promised by 
the flesh: “As by man came death, 
so by man came the resurrection from 
the dead.” It was in mercy, then, 
not in judgment, that man was made 
weak through the flesh; and this 
leads to an explanation of the second 
ditticulty—why, by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation. We are all damned, it is 
coarsely said, for Adam’s eating an 
apple. It was hardly his fault, for 
he did it hard-pressed by his wife, 
and she the dupe of the devil and her 
appetite. Much less is it our fault ; 
and yet we are all condemned before- 
hand; God visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children, not to the 
third and fourth generation, but to 
the third and fourth hundred, if the 
world lasts so long. 

The answer to all this is the sub- 
ject of the latter half of Mr. Birks’ 
book. Adam sinned for himself, not 
as the covenant head of all his pos- 
terity. His sin, and the consequences 
of his sin, are widely different things. 
We have nothing to say to the one— 
the other we accept as a matter of 
fact very much in analogy, as Bishop 
Butler has shown, with many such 
like cases, in the natural course of the 
world. Original sin is thus “the 
fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man.” The interpolation of the 
Assembly of Divines, who, in 1643, 
revised the first fifteen Articles, in a 
Calvinistic sense, inserting the words, 
“together with his first sin imputed, 
whereby man is wholly deprived of 
original righteousness,’ is unwar- 
ranted by the tenor of Scripture. 

Adam’s sin is not imputed to his 
posterity : it is nowhere said that they 
perish everlastingly under a sentence 
decreed beforehand. Their state of 
probation is not a mockery. Man 
came into the world with a bias to 
evil—granted this is his fault and 
corruption— original or birth sin. But 
he is not accountable for this bias— 
his accountability begins at the point 
where conscience begins to accuse and 
excuse. His pravity may become a 


depravity ; he may descend from be- 
ing earthly to being sensual, and sink 
at last to the devilish state. 
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This may serve to extenuate the 
propagation of evil from parent to 
son, down the living chain of Adam’s 
yosterity, but it does not justify it. 

he justification of the propagation 
of evil by natural descent, is the pro- 
pagation of good by spiritual descent. 
All men sinned in Adam, not by im- 
putation from without, but internally 
and seminally—and all men are re- 
deemed in Christ. The new humanity 
inheres seminally in Christ, as the old 
humanity inhered seminally in Adam. 
The justification is complete, although, 
of course, we cannot clear up all the 
mystery, or say when any or all the 
posterity of the one shall be included 
under the posterity of the other. 
With George Herbert, we must close 
this high argument, with the wise 
couplet— 


“ What Adam lost and forfeited for all, 
Christ keepeth now, who cannot fail or fall.” 
Mr. Birks has cleared up a great 
deal that is confused and erroneous. 


Unitarian objections all spring out of 


a caricature more or less wilful of the 
Augustinian or Calvinistic scheme. 
Give the true portrait and the laugh 
is turned against the caricature. Mr. 
Birks has rendered this eminent ser- 
vice to truth; and we know no more 
valuable alterative to the strong say- 
ings of some of our popular preachers, 
of the Spurgeon school particularly, 
than this. 
Surrey Gardens, “ totus teres atque 
rotundus,” has a good deal to unlearn 
and a good deal to modify in his well- 
rounded and compact “body of divi- 
nity.” Will none of his admirers pre- 
sent him with a copy of the “ Diffi- 
culties of Belief,” or, better still, per- 
suade him to read it. It may con- 
ciliate him to know that Mr. Birks, 
too, is a Supralapsarian, though of a 
very different school. He, too, holds 
that redemption was provided before 
Adam fell, or even was created ; that 
God, foreknowing the frailty of the 
creature, instead of creating another 
order of angels, to fall like the first, 
created spirits veiled in flesh; and, 
anticipating their fall in the flesh, 
had provided for their redemption in 
the flesh. The other Supralapsarian 
scheme, that God, foreknowing Adam 
would fall, and intending to impute 
Adam’s transgression to unborn mil- 
lions of his posterity, selected a few 
out of that mass of perdition to exalt 
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hereafter the goodness of God in their 
salvation, as the justice of God is ex- 
alted in the damnation of the rest. 

The reader has now Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ scheme and Mr. Birks’ to 
choose between ; and if the difficulties 
of belief lie on the one side rather 
than on the other, in the name of 
candour, let him come over to the 
side of simplicity. Nothing but truth 
can come of such diligent siftings of 
truth as those of this book. On the 
origin of evil, the truth we get is but 
a handful winnowed out of a sackful 
of chaff, but even that handful is 
worth the winnowing. 

Mr. Birks has made little out of 
much, and not made much out of 
little. “A great book” is “a great 
evil.” What, then, shall be done to 
the man who has put the great evil 
into a little book? Buy it, read it, 
and recommend it, are our three words 
of advice to the reader. 

“Ne quid nimis,” is said to convey 
what most Cambridge men think on 
theological subjects. Now we hate 
boasting, but we are provoked by this 
taunt to say a little of Cambridge 
theology. It is true that the ferment 
of the tractarian movement hardly 
stirred the depths of Cambridge o1 
thodoxy ; true, that her professors 
have sat aloof impartially from ex 
tremes of either High or Low Church 
parties ; but this has not arisen from 
indifference, but from causes lying 
deeper seated in the University itself. 
The Oxford course of logic is here 
unknown; mathematics is the only 
gymnastic in use for disciplining the 
the powers of thought ; and this has 
a tendency to turn the mind off fron 
matters of speculative to those of 
demonstrative truth. Paley, our great 
Christain apologist, was not only a 
senior wrangler ; he was and is to 
this day the standing type of the Cam 
bridge order of mind. In that well- 
thumbed book of “Evidences” there 
is not a single proposition which ad- 
mits of more or less which is prob- 
able orcontingent. Not asingle doubt- 
ful disputation is introduced or even 
glanced at. Now no serious man 
ever pretended that Christianity sets 
at rest all our doubts. The New Tes- 
tament leaves many questions un- 
touched: such as, “it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ;” or in pain- 
ful darkness, such as “Lord, are there 
few that shall be saved.” Yet Paley, 
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with his mathematical eye open for 
demonstrative truth only, is purblind 
to subjects like these, and if we could 
only, like Paley, believe and demon- 
strate, instead of believe and tremble, 
or believe and hope, as the case may 
+ Nes would be well. But the spe- 
culative side of our nature has its 
rights as well as the logical, and, 
therefore, a book like Paley’s is either 
the most satisfactory or the most un- 
satisfactory book we can take up, ac- 
cording as we are inclined to reason 
by our feelings or feel by our reasons. 
Now, without saying that Oxford is 
speculative and Cambridge demon- 
strative in its theology—a generaliza- 
tion too easy to be true—the studies 
of the place must indispose Cam- 
bridge professors to take a lead in 
points of speculative divinity, to go 
out upon the ideal of the church, or 
dispute on the efficacy of sacramental 
grace, to define ministerial intention, 
or lay down limits to eucharistical 
adoration. Such strife about prob- 
lematical truth is simply abhorrent 
to a plain Paleyan divine. If Dr. 
Hampden, for instance, had been at 
Cambridge he would either have 
never read the schoolmen, or, if so, 
not been arraigned as a rationalizer 
worse than Abelard. Mr. Ward, or 
Mr. Newman’s ideals of the church 
would have cut a poor figure before 
a class of Cambridge undergraduates, 
who would have sneeringly asked, 
“what does this prove?” As to such 
asceticism as the elder Froude bait- 
ing the flesh with the smell of roast 
goose and starving it afterwards with 
thin slices of toast, it would never 
have stood the ridicule of the com- 
mons table. Cambridge orthodoxy 
is only matter of fact at its best 
estate. It “puts in” its chapels, it 
delivers its lectures, it feasts on scar- 
let days, and fasts now and then on 
the Greek Calends; but it abhors 
what is strong, extravagant, or fana- 
tical; it dislikes appeals to the feel- 
ings, and what it cannot prove it is 
rudentially silent upon. Take the 
ate Professor Blunt as an example, 
as old Fuller would say, of the good 
Cambridge divine. “He donneth his 
cap and gown, and proceedeth down 
Trumpington-street to the hall of lec- 
ture. There he standeth, cap in hand, 
as the undergraduates pass in, not 
saying, date obolum Belisario, but 
date tesseram Professori. He lock- 
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eth then to the door, and mounteth the 
rostrum, while sundry of the under- 
graduates, ignavum pecus, peculate 
on his good-nature, and produce shil- 
ling novels to dissipate the time. 
Proceedeth the lecture. An unhappy 
French Calvinist, Daillé, is called up 
for judgment, having used disrespect- 
ful language of the Fathers two cen- 
turies ago. Shall he rest in peace ? 
No; let him be dug up, and his ashes 
scattered on the brook, and the brook 
on the river, and the river to the 
ocean, to bear to all lands the shame 
of his accursed deed. Drily the Lady 
Margaret professor lectureth, yet skil- 
fully. He anatomises Daillé, and ex- 
perimenting, 7 corpore vili, lays bare 
a nerve ora sinew of patristic lore 
which causeth wonderment in many. 
The lecture ended, the good professor 
counteth his fesserw, and marks a 
lecture to each undergraduate in his 
registry book.” 

But let not Professor Blunt be 
judged by lectures like these, in 
which Daillé and Barbeyrac were 
slain, as Sampson slew the lion, to 
find the honey of patristic lore in 
their carcasses. He was able for bet- 
terthings, and did them. His “History 
of the Reformation” is as readable as 
a railway novel, and, we need not 
add, far more improving. It is just 
the style of history we want for 
popular use; the result of a great 
deal of learning condensed into a very 
short compass, and set off by a lively 
and pointed style. It is only a first- 
rate cook that can give the gelatine 
of dry bones and stringy meat. The 
“ History of the Reformation” is a con- 
sommé of old chroniclers and modern 
Dryasdusts, served up in a little three 
shilling volume of three hundred or 
more duodecimo pages. 

“ Sweet duodecimo; 

None could be prettier, none could be less 

you know.” 

Professor Blunt’s “‘Undesigned Co- 
incidences” in the Old Testament is an 
extension of Paley’s well-known ar- 
gument in the Hore Pauline. The 
argument is a little out of date now, 
as modern infidelity prefers the other 
horn of the dilemma, and regards the 
inspired writers as enthusiasts rather 
than asimpostors. Their genwimeness 
isnot so much doubtedas their authen- 
tity. It is taken for granted that 
they are what they describe them- 
selves. The dispute now is whether, 
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being such, they are authentic expo- 
nents of what we ought to believe and 
obey. The Mosaic idea of God, or 
the Pauline idea of Christ, may do 
very well for the age of Moses or the 
age of Paul; but are we to walk in 
their leading-strings for ever and a 
day? Thus the question at issue be- 
tween orthodoxy and modern Deism, 
self-styled Spiritualism, is whether 
there is any plenary revelation of the 
word and will of God, or whether 
Moses, Isaiah, and Paul only gave us 
their own intuitions, to be corrected 
or set aside by the much brighter intu- 
itions of such seers and sages as Theo- 
dore Parker, Professor Newman, or 
that Aristarchus Newlight, of whose 
intuitions Bishop Fitzgerald has dis- 
coursed so pleasantly in a pamphlet 
little known in proportion to its 
merits. Professor Blunt’s “Unde- 
signed Coincidences” is, from the fore- 
going considerations, a little out of 
date. It is a “Brown Bess” of the 
school of Paley, which will do little 
execution at long range against the 
invisible sharpshooters of Spiritual- 
ism, but for close quarters we can re- 
commend it still as a trusty weapon ; 
and should modern Deism venture— 
which it is very unlikely to do—to 
cross bayonets on a matter of fact, the 
school of Paley could not lead out a 
truer champion than the late Profes- 
sor Blunt. In Cambridge, at least, 
Christian advocates of the Paleyan 
school will never, we trust, die out. 
The succession is handed down now 
through two generations; and, alto- 
gether, this historical matter-of-fact 
criticism suits the genius loci, and 
that love for demonstrative rather 
than speculative truth which marks 
the mathematical mind. 

Of several posthumous volumes 
of Professor Blunt, we will select for 
notice a course of lectures on Church 
history, delivered during the Lent 
term of 1854, but which the author 
did not live to see through the press.* 
If Cambridge theology is to be judged 
by ome book, let it be by these lec- 
tures. The age of patristic lore is 
vast and gone: we may mourn over 

liandists and Benedictines, but the 
race -is palzeozoic, and the earth has 


ceased to bear monsters of learning, 
But if Mabillon or Fleury were to 
rise and hear Professor Blunt dis- 
course on the age of Cyprian, and 
adorn a lapidarian gallery with in- 
scriptions dug out of the Catacombs 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, they 
would be compelled to own that, de- 
generate as we were, patristic lore had 
not quite died out, and that the “UI- 
timus Romanorum” still survived in 
the soundest of Protestant divines— 
Professor Blunt. But in one point Bol- 
landist and Benedictine would yield 
the palm to Professor Blunt. The Je- 
suit Fathers of Antwerp, or the Bene- 
dictines of Paris, could tell more 
minutely, perhaps, what Christians 
thought and did in the fourth century; 
but in their knowledge of the doctrine 
and discipline of the first century, they 
were children to Professor Blunt. 
They knew the Greek Fathers, he 
knew his Greek Testament as no Ro- 
mish divine ever knew it. His know- 
ledge of the New Testament is some- 
thing wonderful. He can divine a 
meaning out of a random text, as a 
rod in the ground was supposed to 
divine hidden gold. In minute criti- 
cism, nothing could surpass Professor 
Blunt’s ingenuity: a commonplace 
text rendered up a new meaning; 
and out of stray allusions, the force 


of a Greek particle, or the emphasis of 


a Greek adjective, the apostles are 
produced as authorities for Episco- 
pacy and the Liturgy, surplices, 
chants, cathedrals, the weekly offer- 
tory, and the rights of vestrymen and 
churchwardens. All such, and many 


more, are extracted, as gold out of 


quartz, by the quicksilver of an inge- 
nious mind. Quotation is impossible, 
so thick-strewed are the references to 
the Epistles. We think, in fine, that 
Mabillon might say of Blunt, as Owen 
is reported to have said of John Bun- 
yan, that he would give up all his 
earning to know the Bible as well. 
Let the following suffice as an in- 
stance of this minute knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture :— 

‘*It is impossible to read the New 
Testament without being struck with 
the marks of Roman occupation and 
ownership which present themselves on 





* A History of the Christian Church during the First Three Centuries. By the 
Nev. J. J. Blunt, B.v., late Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. London: John Murray. 1856. 
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all sides. At every turn, even in scenes 
the most remote, the broad arrow of 
Rome predominates. Roman soldiers 
appear from time to time, some to ask a 
blessing, some to receive an admonition, 
some to maintain the laws. They were 
in attendance on the cross; they rescue 
Paul from the people; they escort him 
and the prisoners to Rome. Roman coins 
are the money we read of. The house- 
holder agrees with the labourer for a 
denarius. ‘The image and superscrip- 
tion of the coin in common currency is 
Cwsar’s. The poor widow throws into 
the treasury a quadrans. The two 
sparrows are sold for an assarius. So 
of measures—the candle is not to be put 
under a modius. Rome is the “far 
country” to which persons in Judea are 
described as repairing on matters of 
business or of dissipation—to waste an 
estate—to seek a kingdom—to appeal 
unto Cesar. Roman authority institutes 
a census or taxing: a Roman governor 
presides over it. ‘The Roman language 
contends with the native. The inscrip- 
tion over the cross is in Latin, as well 
as in Hebrew and Greek. My name is 
‘Legion,’ says the evil spirit. Herod 
sends a speculator to behead John. Bar- 
sabas is surnamed Justus. We read of 
a ‘census,’ a ‘pretorian,’ a centurio,’ 
a ‘colonia,’ a ‘ custodia.’ In the Greek 
of the country, the phraseology of Rome 
lurks in its very construction. ‘ Have 
me excused (Luke xiy., 18)—habe me 
excusatum,.’ ‘ Give diligence (Luke xii., 
58)—da operam—to satisfy the people 
(Mark xv., 15)— populo satisfacere.’ 
*ddov motew (Mark il., 23)—iter facere.’ 
*coporepoy ecxe (John iv., 52)—melius 
habuerit.’ * vdarog dd\Xopevov (John iv., 
14)—aque salientis,’” 


Cambridge classical scholarship 
prided itself on its accuracy; Ox- 
ford on its genial comprehension of 
ancient life and history. We have 
trained up the most eminent philo- 
logers : Oxford the best historians of 
Greek philosophy. The school of 
Arnold, Hampden, Mansel, and Sir 
Alexander Grant, has no existence at 
Cambridge ; on the other hand, Por- 
son, Monk, and Bishop Blomfield have 
carried on the succession of Cam- 
bridge philologers down to our own 
day. To mention names would be in- 
yidious, where so many excel in this 
great school of criticism. Bentley, 
incomparably the best of Greek cri- 
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tics, and the worst of English, is a 
standing type to this day of Cam- 
bridge scholarship. It must be con- 
fessed it wants breadth. In Oxford, 
a good classic must, perforce, be a 
skilled logician ; he must have mas- 
tered the thoughts, as well as the 
idiom of Plato and Aristotle. At 
Cambridge, on the other hand, the 
moral sciences tripos examines in 
the thoughts, and the classical tripos 
only in the language. A first-class 
man in the one may have never got 
beyond a cram translation—a first- 
class man in the other need not know 
the difference between Plato’s “Idea” 
and the “ Idea” of Locke. 

The attention to minute criticism 
is, we think, excessive at Cambridge. 
It is true, a philosophic mind will re- 
solve solecisms of speech into laws of 
thought, and put a microscope to 
Greek particles till they seem points 
like the needle-top on which angels 
can dance. Dr. Donaldson is an in- 
stance in point; and if all scholars 
were philosophers and philologists 
like Dr. Donaldson, the game would 
be worth the candle. As it is, it is a 
strenuous idleness in most cases ; and 
some of our most elegant Cambridge 
scholars are painful proofs how much 
gold leaf may be beaten out to cover 
an image of lead. 

Let us reverently pause. We would 
almost recall what we have written. 
The Rev. C. J. Ellicott, author of five 
volumes of “Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles,”* is a proof to the contrary 
that sometimes the highest criticism 
may be turned to the highest uses. 
There is no service which may not be 
a service for Christ; no kind of talent 
which may not be sanctified and meet 
for the master’s use. Even of a house- 
maid, George Herbert says— 

“ A servant, with this clause, 

Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, and for Thy laws, 
Makes it, and the action, fine.” 


Mr. Ellicott has thus sanctified the 
Greek grammar. Hoogeven, Bos, Wi- 
ner, Klotz, Donaldson, and many 
others, “nomine grammatici re bar- 
bart,” have brought their jargon of 
particles and ellipses, their telic and 





* Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 


with a revised translation. 


dy C. J. Ellscott, Rector of Vilton, Rutland, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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metabaticcases, and anarthrousnouns, 
as helps to the study of St. Paul. If 
what the Apostle wrote be any clue 
to what the Apostle thought, then this 
system of interpretation is almost 
perfect. Critics have often asserted 
that the New Testament writers 
thought in Hebrew and only wrote in 
Greek, so that paraphrase, and not 
translation, was the proper way to 
get at their meaning. It was easy to 
heap together instances of these He- 
braisms, and to show that St. John, 
particularly in the Book of Revela- 
tions, is translating his thoughts out 
of Old Testament Hebrew into Hel- 
lenistic Greek. But, after all, there is 
a limit to this Hebraismus. A Greek 
grammar will help to detect the la- 
tent thought, particularly in the 
Apostle Paul. And Mr. Ellicott not 
only handles his grammar, as a first- 
class Cambridge man well can, but 
also detects, by these helps, what the 
Apostle really thought. We had no 
opinion that we could have so got 
into the Apostle’s mind from without, 
till we trusted ourselves to Mr. El- 
licott’s guidance. At Oxford, Mr. 
Jowett has been teaching us a short 
cut to get at what Paul thought, on 
the German plan of putting ourselves 
into Paul’s head, and looking out- 
wards from within. By help of this 
intuition, we are to tell at a glance 
what is Pauline and what is not ; and 
not only this, but, once inside the 
Pauline head, we are to read off how 
far his ideas are his own, how far 
copies from Philo, and how far glim- 
merings of the Messianic idea of the 
Old Testament. We have had enough 
of all this, and thankfully put our- 
selves into Mr. Ellicott’s hands, to 
look at Paul, as we do at other men, 
by tuition, not by intuition—inwards 
from without, not outwards from 
within. 
“A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine,” 

for eventhe drudgery of toilingthrough 
Winer is made divine by a sweet and 
devout spirit, like that of Mr. Ellicott. 
We thank him heartily for this model 
of a grammatical commentary, and 
trust he may have many years to toil 
at this divine drudgery. 


The Cambridge school of history is 
led, as all the world knows, by Sir 
James Stephen. We will not insult 
our readers by introducing this veteran 
reviewer of the middle and best school 
of the Edinburgh. When the 2din- 
burgh Review, now senile, was in its 
prime of manhood, he was one of the 
three contributors, who, by acclama 
tion may be said to have overtopped 
all other contributors. Lord Macau 
lay, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. 
Rogers, are the three who made the 
Edinburgh what it was in middle 
age. Tastes, of course, will differ ; but 
between these three, the difference is 
much the same as that which Cardi 
nal Wiseman in his “ Recollections of 
the Four Last Popes,” makes between 
a Gregory, a Pius, and a Leo—all were 
saintly, all were clothed inevery virtue 
of men andangels; but one wasslightly 
more ascetic; another, if he had a 
fault, it was, he was a whit too for 
giving; and the third had a tinge 
too much patience, in fact, he did not 
know the right cheek from the left 
when smitten. Well, the Cardinal 
is not more blinded to his masters the 
Popes, than we are to our “Masters 
of Sentences,” these three Edinburgh 
reviewers ; and we are not a littl 
proud that Cambridge has had some 
share in making two of the three what 
they are. Sir James Stephen, then, 
we pass by for the same reason that 
we pass by Lord Macaulay. These two 
great historians have long since made 
their bow to the public; and not to 
have known them in the pages of this 
Magazine, in past years, would argue 
ourselves unknown, which we are 
not prepared to submit to. 

Mr. Merivale’s “ History of Rome, 
under the Empire,”* has been review- 
ed in this Magazine.t It may claim, 
however, a passing notice in the pre- 
sent instance. He is the continuator 
of Arnold's history. In his preface, 
Mr. Merivale says thathad Dr. Arnold 
lived tocarry on his history, the neces 
sity for such a work as his would not 
have existed. It is singular that till 
Mr. Merivale took up the task, we 
had no classic history of the later 
Roman Empire. 

Gibbon occupied the ground, and 








* The History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.p., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London, Longmans and Co. 


t Dublin University Magazine, May, 1851, and July, 1856. 
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Milman supplied what Gibbon had 
left unsaid or said amiss upon Church 
matters, during the same period. It 
is plain that there was an opening, 
and Mr. Merivale has wisely and well 
stopped the gap between the rise of 
Rome, as narrated by Arnold and 
Liddell, and its decline and fall, as 
narrated by Gibbon. 

Mr. Merivale’s style is grave; it 
flows on in even narrative, like a river 
“strong without rage, without o’er- 
flowing full.” It is true we want 
pictorial effect, and the tone through 
out may be described as Tacitus and 
water. 

The stinging sarcasms of the Roman 
master historian of invective are di- 
luted by the milder and unvexed 
spirit of the Englishman—the oppres- 
sion which had driven the one mad 
is noted by the other, with the calm 
reflection that there were faults on 
both sides; and that if the Romans 
lost their freedom it was because they 
were only fitforslavery. Mr. Merivale’s 
is altogether the Englishman’s history 
of Rome; It is as unlike, for instance, 
M. Michelet’s, as an Englishman is 
unlikea Frenchman. Between parti- 
san histories and philosophic histories, 
it is hard to decide—we have models 
of excellence in both. Mr. Hallam 
excelsin one style, Froude and Carlyle 
in the other. Lord Macaulay has a 
little of both, with a leaning to the 
artisan, which sometimes beclouds 
1is better judgment. Mr. Merivale 
is an instance of the via media—a 
little dry at times, but always sensible 
and judicious. 

Between those who hold that the 
Empire was a usurpation on the rights 
of a free Republic, and those who 
hold that it was a righteous deliver- 
ance from a state of anarchy, worse 
than death, it is hard to take an im- 
partial view. Both sides have had 
their advocates; and in France where 
the Julian and Augustan rule have 
been repeated by uncle and nephew, 
with a fidelity which looks almost 
intentional, it is natural that Parisian 
politics are discussed under the dis- 
guise of Roman history. The Augus- 
tan policy of the Second Napoleon 
is so exact a copy of its Roman ori- 
ginal, that we are inclined to believe 
the Emperor’s profession, “L’ Empire 
cest la paix.” In France, therefore, 
the policy of the early Roman Em- 
perors, is more than a question of 
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general history, it is almost the key 
to their own political future. What 
the great French Sphynx will next 
do or utter, is veiled in impenetrable 
mystery—one clue only is left, the 
study of Augustus’ policy. An epi- 
gram from Tacitus, or a stinging verse 
from Juvenal, is all that opposition 


journals dare utter against the modern 


Augustus; but to a Parisian reader 
(and Frenchmen have read the Latin 
classics, at least), such an innuendo 
contains a world of meaning. In this 
country the Ceesars are as antiquated 
as the Pharaohs or Nebuchadnezzars. 
We are neither dazzled by the military 
glory of the first, nor fascinated by the 
astuteness of the second. With the 
single exception of Mr. Congreve, who, 
in his Edinburgh lectures on the Ro- 
man Empire of the West, has most 
perversely taken up the cause of mili- 
tary despotism as some wretched 
scribe of the Pays or Moniteur is 
fain to do in Paris, for dear life’s sake, 
English writers discuss, with a calm- 
ness and dignity, the culmination and 
decline of Rome, under the Ceesars. 
Mr. Congreve is theadvocate of their 
usurpation. Mr. Merivale more phi- 
losophically treats it as a necessary re- 
sult of a career of conquest that had 
run itself out. The sword that had 
enslaved all the rest of the world at 
last turned against the senate that 
wielded it—they that took the sword 
perished by the sword. 

Nothing can be more just then Mr. 
Merivale’s summary of the bearings of 
this great change on the world’s future. 

“The respect of the early Roman 
emperors for the forms of the old re- 
public, is a circumstance which invests 
the history before us with a moral in- 
terest of no mean kind. It is a germ of 
civilization cast into the soil, certain to 
bear fruit in its appointed season. Ac- 
cordingly the moral and social condition 
of the people, among whom it abided, 
will constitute a more attractive subject 
for our consideration, then the mere 
external facts of civil and political his- 
tory, or even than the personal charac- 
ters of consummate generals and states- 
men. As we cast our eyes along the 
vista which opens before us, we shall 
have the melancholy task of tracing a 
steady, though a slow and silent decay, 
in many of the noblest qualities of the 
national intellect of Kome. Neverthe- 
less, some compensation will not be want- 
ing to us in witnessing the extension of 
rights, the protection of property, the 
multiplication of enjoyments, and ex- 
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pansion of natural affections. While we 
remark the decline of the military spirit 
which rendered the republic illustrious, 
we may be led candidly to inquire 
whether respect for justice, gentleness, 
and moderation is compatible with the 
rude virtues of the old Roman warriors. 
Whiie we lament the extinction of taste 
and invention in the torpor of two cen- 
turies of political inaction, we may con- 
sole ourselves with reflecting that the 
ferocity and licentiousness of the last 
years of the republic, must have degrad- 
ed Rome to barbarism within a much 
shorter period. And, finally, with the 
conviction that the career of the human 
race has been providentially guided for 
good, we may recognise in the wide- 
spread equality of men and races, which 
prevailed under the Empire, a benefi- 
cent dispensation for the freer recep- 
tion of Christianity, which has proved 
itself in the lapse of so many ages the 
friend of order, the guide of humanity, 
and the mistress of spiritual enlighten- 
ment.” 


From this selection of a few speci- 
mens of recent Cambridge Literature 
we have seen that Cambridge men 
stand in the front rank of the march 
of intellect. With Whewell, and 
Herschell, and Airy, and Adams, and 
Trench, and Ellicott, and Sir James 
Stephen, and Merivale, and many 
others, whose connexion with the 
University has long since ceased, but 
who look back to their old haunts 
with fond and filial regards, Cam- 
bridge may rest content with her 

osition. The old universities should 
10ld a position towards younger, less 
richly endowed seats of learning, such 
as the bishop in primitive times to 
his college of presbyters, Primus inter 
pares. To aim at more than this is, 
we think, to aim at too much. The 
movement to connect the middle class 
schools of England with the two 
Universities, by holding examinations 
in the principal towns and giving 
the degree of A.A. to the success- 
ful examinees, is a bold step forward 
in a new direction. Our own mind 
is so undecided on the expediency of 
this step that we are not prepared to 
congratulate our Alma Mater, Cam- 
bridge, for following in the steps of 
her elder sister, Oxford. 

It is curious to note the lead which 
Oxford has taken in this new bid for 
popularity on the part of old endow- 
ments. Oxford has for centuries been 
content to lag a little behind the age. 
We do not say, with Lord Macaulay, 
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that Cambridge trained the Protest- 
ant martyrs and Oxford burned them ; 
for though Cranmer, Ridley, and Lat- 
imer grew and ripened in the doc- 
trine of the Reformation at Cam- 
bridge, under such influences as those 
of Erasmus, Ascham, and others, 
still Oxford bore her part in the Re- 
formation movement ; and the candle 
which brave Bishops Ridley and Lati 
mer lighted in the street where stands 
the Martyrs’ Memorial to-day, has 
never gone out even in that street of 
colleges. Oxford then took down a 
sentence of Peter Lombard, and put 
up “Dominus tlluminatio mea” as the 
motto of the University seal, and, 
therefore, deserves to be judged by 
her public acts and monuments, not 
by the occasional sects or parties 
which have arisen in her too highly 
excited theological atmosphere. 

Cambridge has escaped much of 
all this by her attention to the exact 
sciences. We cannot give her all the 
credit, or Oxford all the blame, for 
this; still the fact is so, that Oxford 
has lagged of set purpose a little be- 
hind the age. It has been Preroga- 
tive, Cavalier, High Tory, Church 
and State, one after another, for two 
centuries: it has given in its adhe- 
sion, at last, to every change, but ge- 
nerally about a half century after the 
rest of the world: its drafts on the 
bank of reform have all been post 
obits, payable on the death of the re- 
spectable and round-wigged heads 
that drew them. Cambridge, on the 
contrary, has been, of old tradition, a 
Whig school of politics. The great 
Whig houses generally sent their sons 
to Cambridge: the True Blues were 
still true to Oxford. Locke had the 
misfortune to be an Oxford man: 
Cambridge, even under James IL, 
would have treated him better. 

But now all these traditionary lines 
of policy are swept away, as if they 
never existed. Oxford is ultra-Li- 
beral, and is playing—shall we call 
it the DosteDieseall game—a Con- 
servative ministry, with a Radical 
administration. Commend me to 
your converted Conservative for a 
thorough-paced Reformer. It is like 
a cat on horseback, hard to put into 
the saddle, but once off, it goes like 
the wind: it is sure to be in at the 
death, but we fear it is the pace that 
kills: your gallant gray has been rid- 
den to death. Such a trick on our 
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more steady-paced Cambridge pad 
has been played by the clerical Sly- 
boots of Oxford. Nothing remains, 
we suppose, but to do as she has done, 
start our Cambridge professors on a 
Dick Turpin ride to York, Bristol, 
Hull, and the chief manufacturing 
towns—put up at the Puss-in-boots, 
and call in all the apprentices and 
commercial-school youths to be tried 
in Delectus and English History, in 
the Commercial-room, which, we sup- 
pose, is to be sacred to letters on one 
day in the year. 

Sydney Smith—an Oxford Liberal, 
by the way, who was very much out 
of his element there, in the days of 

rt-wine Deans, and Church and 

ing Heads-—had to stand up for the 
Church against the bishops, when 
bishops, converted late in life to 
Church Reform, took up reform with 
the proverbial zeal of converts. We 
are in the same plight with our Ox- 
ford Radicals. Anything for a quiet 
life. So, if perforce we must become 
itinerants, journeymen-professors, tra- 
vellers to the commercial schools of 
England, be it so: we submit; for it 
will never do to be left behind in the 
race of popularity. If Oxford has 
opened a bank of issue for A.A. notes, 
we, too, must issue the cheap paper, 
though we fear these A.A.’s—Aca- 
demical Assignats we will call them 
—will, like that French paper from 
which the idea and name were surely 
borrowed, be discounted at a ruinous 
loss to the credit of the old universi- 
ties. 

The whole movement there, is, we 
think, nothing else than a mixture of 
Medizevalism and Radicalism—an ill- 
starred alliance of two opposite ten- 
dencies. There is Medizvalism, no 
doubt, in the idea of attracting the 
youth of England to put down their 
names at Oxford. The time was when 
Oxford contained a rabble of poor 
students, who littered where they 
could, and scrambled for doles of 
bread and broken meat. Such amob 
of young mendicants and novitiate 
monks filled the schools and hostels 
of Oxford in the days of Friar Bacon 
or Bradwardine. “Panem et cir- 
censes.” Bread, and the baiting of 
heresy, were the attractions that filled 
these learned alms-houses. Oxford 
was a great and shining centre of 
light to all England, and such know- 
ledge as she had she freely gave. But 
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the Reformation came, and swept all 
this monkery away, and the instaura- 
tion of Bacon stepped into the place 
of the disputants and respondents in 
scholastic questions—the Greeks at 
last defeated the Trojans. 

The universities subsided into quiet 
seats of learning, where Greek and the 
Calculus have held undisputed pre- 
eminence over the modern sciences. 
An aristocratic disdain has thus grown 
up for the applied sciencesand modern 
languages—not that any sensible man 
ever despised French or mechanics ; 
but a spirit breathed from those 
grey quadrangles akin to the old Ro- 
man boast, “ Hacudent ali.” Let 
Manchester spin cotton to clothe the 
naked, and Sheffield make razors and 
pocket-knives—let Newcastle carry 
coals, and Birmingham Japan her 
goods—let the applied sciences be 
taught in mechanics’ institutes, and 
modern languages in young ladies’ 
acadamies—Cambridge refuses. the 
utile of the one, and Oxford rejects 
the dulce of the other. Pure sciences 
and dead languages shall be our curri- 
culum. Rustication to the Cobdenite 
who dares to prefer a column of the 


Times to the eight books of Thucy- 
dides. 

So thought and spoke the old aris- 
tocratic spirit of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge not five years ago. But times 
are changed. Medizvalism and Ra- 
dicalism have come in together; and 
the universities are to be revolution- 
ized, partly to recall the good old 
times, when monks kept open house 
to poor students, and partly to put 
the commercial classes in the posses- 
sion of cheap privileges by the jingle 
of A.A. to their name. And all for 
what? Far be it from us to say one 
word disparaging to the system of 
competitive examinations. The plan 
of testing youths before admittance 
to the army or government offices, is 
far too sensible to be compromised 
with this piece of educational offi- 
ciousness on the part of some Oxford 
Fellows in search of a “ Mission.” If 
these gentlemen felt they had a call 
to stimulate the commercial schools 
of England, and to do for the middle 
classes what the State has done for 
the lower, and the universities for the 
upper classes, let them, by all means, 
adopt their mission. Oxford will let 
them depart, and the modern Dr. 
Syntax may stray up and down Eng- 
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and meeting adventures more laugh- 
able in school than the old Dr. Syn- 
tax met out of school. But why drag 
the university into this new mission? 
It is applying the stimulus at the 
wrong end to begin with the pupil. 
Make the teacher, if you will, an A.A. 
—offer to the College of Preceptors 
facilities for enrolling themselves on 
the books of the colleges and halls, or 
give them a hall to themselves, but 
why turn the heads of boys with the 
thought of membership, which, after 
all, is not membership with colleges 
set apart for very different purposes. 

Oxford for a a time attempted 
too little: now, on the other hand, it 
is attempting toomuch. The univer- 
sities were never meant to do the 
work of a Board of Education. “Ye 
take toomuch on you, ye sons of Levi,” 
the Privy Council may well say to 
these Oxford fellows. If Oxford and 
Cambridge offer A.A. degrees, why not 
Durham and Lampeter ! 

This patronising of the middle classes 
will prove as offensive as all acts of 
patronage are where the patron is 
put one grade higher in the social 
scale than his client. The grammar 
school boy who goes up to college 
with an exhibition, and at the end of 
five or six years’ diligent drudging, 
steps into the common room, and 
cracks his combination biscuit, and 
sips his combination port, forgets 
what manner of youth he was when 
“ Through all his veins the fever of reason 

Spread with the strong contagion of the 

gown.’ 
“The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,” he lives on, remote from the 
country town which gave him birth. 
He has passed out of one sphere into 
another. He rises to be Don, Dean, 


and, at last, Double Don, a head of 


his college; and his father, honest 
draper as he is, hangs up his portrait 
over the up-stairs mantelpiece, and 
is inwardly proud of his son the 
D.D. But what if drapers’ assistants 
are to be A.A.’s; to go in for their 
little-go; in Oxford slang, to put ona 
coach for their “smalls;” will the 
Don like such liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity? Will the proud parent deem 
that mantel-piece picture sacred as 
before, when apprentices familiarly 
look on the Don as “one of them- 
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selves?’ While man is man, and 
boys are boys, let schools be schools, 
and colleges colleges. There is a 
mystic meaning in that much-de- 
spised adage, “eggs is eggs.” We 
detect in it a sly protest against the 
development hypothesis that eggs are 
chickens, and chickens are hens. No; 
eggs are only eggs. Boys are boys, 
though you put A.A. to their name, 
and send round a quorum of exami- 
ners to test their proficiency in duo- 
decimals or double entry. 

Again, if the middle classes are to 
be taken up as associates of arts, why 
not the lower classes, also? why not 
national schools as well as commer- 
cialt We do not like the Radicalism 
which only levels down, and not up. 
The university is bound to take up 
the national schools as well as the 
commercial, and discover some cheap 
badge by which to connect Hodge 
and Giles in one fraternity with W he- 
well and Herschell. This treating 
our countrymen as sea captains treat 
the South Sea islanders, making 
friends all round with beads, glasses, 
and hatchets for men, women, and 
children, is sure to fail. In the Pa- 
cific, beads have long since been at a 
discount ; hatchets will not go off at 
any price; and Birmingham has 
given up cheap toys, for the South 


Seas will not take their chaff and 
draft. A.A. degrees, in a few years, 


will go the way of beads and pocket 
mirrors in Tahiti. There will be no 
barter for such toys; and the univer- 
sities will have to reduce their aims 
to educate, as before, the upper, and 
some of the middle classes of society. 
It is an old rule in logic, that the 
greater the extension, the less the 
comprehension, and vice versa. This 
modern scheme is a case in point. 
It is an attempt to increase the “ ex- 
tension” of university rank and de- 
gree; but they must also reduce the 
“comprehension” to a lower educa- 
tional standard. If we give degrees 
to the million, we must put up with 
the knowledge of the million. While 
Cambridge is exclusive, she is a point 
of emulation to all inferior seats of 
learning: let her open her bosom, 
and embrace them all and emulation 
is over. What all can have for ask- 
ing, will, at last, not be worth ask- 
ing for. 
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THE BLACK 


The Black Chamber. 







CHAMBER. 


A GERMAN GHOST STORY. 


We were three friends—Ferdinand 
W—-, a celebrated lawyer; Auer- 
bach, the court physician, and myself. 

Haying no particular calling, I spent 
most of my time in reading the various 
publications that issued from the Ger- 
man press. I became of opinion that 
there was hardly one that made an 
effort to raise the public taste. With 
the intention of fulfilling, in a more 
effectual manner, the duties required 
of a journal, my friends and I estab- 
lished a periodical. Whether we 
ever realized our fond hopes, is not 
for me to say. Ferdinand was to 
contribute the learned leaves, Auer- 
bach the elegant, and I, who could not 
boast of either learning or elegance, 
to attend to the minor departments. 

We had our meetings as our more 
advanced contemporaries. As soon 
as my companions had finished their 
professional avocations—one in dis- 
tracting the minds of his clients, 
while the other performed the same 
charitable function to their bodies— 
they usually met at my house; and 
with our tobacco pipes, and over our 
glass of good Rhenish wine, we made 
our criticisms. 

One evening, when Ferdinand was 
more than usually late, and had 
wearied our patience waiting, we re- 
solved to commence proceedings with- 
out him. The two newest publica- 
tions lay on the table—“ Freidenker,” 
a fayourite German periodical, and 
“Wochentlich Zeitung,” then in its 
zenith. With the uncut leaves of 
these before us we had no time to 
lose. I seized “die Wochentlich Zei- 
tung.” The first few pages contained 
an unfavourable review of a story in 
the “ Freidenker,” called the “ Gray 
Room.” I read it with pleasure, as 
this very subject had been the cause 
of more than one dispute between me 
and my friend Auerbach ; and I now 
hoped, with this ally, to shake his 
firm-rooted belief in the appearance 
of spirits. I commenced with the re- 
mark, “ that of all the periodicals, I 
had the greatest respect for the 
* Freidenker,’ and could not imagine 


how they had given their pages to 
such incredible stories as the ‘ Gray 
Room.’ I was curious to see how 
they answered the objections, to my 
mind, most reasonably urged against 
them by the ‘Wochentlich Zeitung.’ ” 

“How will they answer them?” 
cried Auerbach. “ With contemptuous 
silence, as they deserve.” 

I can see him now, with his head 
resting on the back of his chair, his 
pipe in his hand, his hair thrown 
back, and his deep-loving eyes look- 
ing fixedly before him, as if he was 
then holding communion with the 
invisible. “ But,” said I, “who can 
believe the nonsense that is put. for- 
ward in that paper about the appear- 
ance of Gertrude?” 

“Only account, then, for all that 
is related,” said my friend, eagerly. 
“ Either the facts have taken place, 
or the author is guilty of falsehood ; 
and I think even you would be slow 
to acknowledge that Gualfredo would 
state a thing for a fact that had not 
occurred. Believe me, you cannot 
know, and have not the opportunity 
of knowing what we medical men 
learn, coming in contact as we do with 
the caprices of nature. What she 
can or cannot do, is not for us to 
say.” 

“T never met with any one,” said 
I, “who had himself seen a spirit; 
and though, as you say, I have every 
confidence in Gualfredo, still he does 
not say that Gertrude ever appeared 
to him. It seems, from the whole 
tenor of the story, to have been 7e- 
lated to him; neither does he pledge 
himself for its veracity, except in the 
negative way of repeating the story: 
Now, be honest,” I continued : “have 
you ever spoken, face to face, with 
any one who saw a spirit?” 

{e remained silent for atime ; and 
at last, having taken a turn up and 
down the room, and drawn a whiff 
from his pipe, and a sip from his 
glass, he turned full upon me, and 
said—* I have seen a spirit. Mind, I 
don’t pass for a Geisterseher; but I 
have indeed seen a spirit once—a, time 
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never to be Sapte, for it made a 
change in me that I have never re- 


covered. And, strange enough, the 
room with which it was connected 
was called the ‘ black chamber.’ ” 

Much as I had vaunted my dis- 
belief of ghost stories, I must confess 
that as we were then sitting in the 
dim twilight in that still summer 
evening, with the shadows lengthen- 
ing through the deep recesses of the 
window, my companion’s enthusiastic 
nature quite carried me with him ; and 
with rapt attention, and an undefined 
feeling of pleasure mingled with fear, 
I eed to hear the horrors of the 
“black chamber,” which I now re- 
late in his own words. 


T had concluded my university edu- 
cation, and to finish my studies in 
medicine, became, for some years, the 
indoor pupil of the famous Dr. 
W.——, who, at that time, enjoyed 
the most extensive practice in Blen- 
heim. My progress in my profession 
was so great, that in a few years my 
old master made over a number of 
his remote country patients to my 
care, his advanced age rendering it 
impossible for him to take long jour- 
neys. Oneevening I was hastily sum- 
moned to the country residence of the 
Count Albrecht Von Silberstein, who 
had lately returned from Italy, with his 
second wife, a beautiful young heiress, 
whom he had just married ; his first, 
it was said, had died at Milan, only a 
few months before this second mar- 
riage. It was, however, to attend the 
Count’s sister that I was summoned ; 
she was dying of nervous fever. I 
could render but little assistance, as 
I saw she was beyond earthly help ; 
but I ordered some sedatives, and 
left written directions, to be followed 
till my return next day. I was pre- 
paring to take leave, when the Count 
rushed in, and begged of me, as I 
valued his friendship, not to leave 
the house that night. He was de- 
votedly attached to his sister ; and, as 
I had no particular engagement, I 
consented to remain. The Lady Von 
Silberstein gave orders to have a 
room prepared for me, and begged 
me-to take rest while my patient 
slept, as she knew the Count would 
require my attendance the moment 
the Lady Theresa awoke. Saying 
this, she wished me good night, and 
left the room. 
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When left alone, I could not help 
reflecting on the aspect of that 
gloomy castle, with its dark heavy 
towers, frowning, as if in anger with 
its inmates. It had not even a cheer- 
ful prospect, situated, as it was, 
in a barren flat country, more like 
the stronghold of a tribe of banditti 
than what one would expect to see 
as the dwelling of a nobleman. The 
interior was not one whit more invit- 
ing or cheerful. The room I was in 
was fearfully sombre ;—it was a long 
narrow chamber, only half lighted by 
the small loophole windows ; the 
furniture and drapery old and faded. 

What could have induced the 
Countess to marry that man, thought 
I,—she so young and lovely, he so 
dark and gloomy. I also noticed, dur- 
ing the short time I saw them toge- 
ther, a shudder pass over her, when- 
ever her husband addressed her, in- 
dicative more of fear or dislike than 
love. In the midst of my reflections 
I was interrupted by the servant, 
announcing that my apartment was 
ready. Conducted to it, I found it 
even more dismal than that which I 
had just left. It was spacious: the 
old-fashioned ae doors were of 
massive oak ; the tables were covered 
with dark cloth; the hangings and 
curtains were black as ebony, as also 
all the wood-work in the room. I 
lighted two pair of candles to chase 
the gloom ; but it was like the mere 
illumination of a vault, the narrow 
circles of radiance only making the 
darkness more visible. 

I sat down at a small table near 
the fire and placed my candles upon 
it, to impart some air of comfort to 
my black palace—but even that failed. 
I had determined at once to write 
down the particulars of the case I 
was attending, and get to bed. I 
must mention, that one particularity 
of Dr. W——’s was, that each of his 
pupils should give him in writing, a 
most circumstantial account of every 
case they attended; to accomplish 
this now, and resign myself to sleep, 
was all my desire. 

I had just finished my medical tech- 
nicalities, when I was galled to attend 
Lady Theresa; she had awakened 
much worse, and the Count sent to 
beg that I would go to her without 
delay. I dressed, and hastened after 
my attendant. We arrived, through 
various winding passages, at the 
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chamber of the young lady. Never 
shall I forget the scene that there 
presented itself. 

No one could doubt the Count’s 
affection for his sister ; yet now he 
seemed to be perfectly unconscious of 
her bodily sufferings, and only stood 
near her bed to listen with eagerness 
to the words she occasionally uttered. 
She herself, wretched creature, was 
sitting upright, staring as if her eyes 
would start from their sockets. I 
approached her: she turned from me, 
sheltering herself beside her brother, 
and pointing wildly at me, she whis- 

Tr 
eDid he see it?’—“Did he hear 
it ery ?’—“ Did he see the ring ?” 

I sought to calm her, having often 
seen people affected by visions in 
similar circumstances, but there was 
no quieting her. She sprang from 
her bed, and clung to her brother, 
still uttering incoherent sentences, 
till at length she cried out— 

“T feel its little arms ; there—there 
—it is clinging to me to saveit. I 
cannot bear the glare of its eye. I 
cannot—I dare not touch it. That 
fatal ring.” 

Then, exhausted, she fell sense- 
less on the floor. I called the Count 
to assist me in replacing her in bed ; 
but when I looked round he was 
leaning against the wall, pale and 
motionless. 

I rang the bell violently. As foot- 
steps approached, he started. “ For 
Heaven’s sake,” cried he, “let not 
mortal enter here.” 

“T must have assistance,” I said. 

“T can do any thing you require,” 
replied he, making an effort that I 
saw cost him a great deal. But his 
will seemed, nevertheless, so strong, 
that, when he walked to the door and 
or some orders, to account for the 

ll having been rung, I looked in as- 
tonishment. Turning to me he said, 
“Doctor, it is so strange and fearful 
to hear the ravings of delirium. How 
invariably they lead the poor sufferer 
toimagine scenes they never witnessed. 
A medical man of great eminence told 
me that this was always the case.” 

After a short interval, Lady Theresa 
revived ; but no longer in her former 
state of excitement. She lay quiet, 
with her eyes closed. I tried to 
smooth her pillow, and bathed her 
hands. On a sudden she looked up, 
With a bright smile, and said softly, 

VOL, LII,—NO, COOXIL, 
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two or three times, “Rudolph.” Then 
wandering among scenes afar off, 
gently fell asleep, and from that pas- 
sed into the sleep from which there 
is no awaking. 

I turned to the Count and said— 
“Lady Theresa is dead.” 

“Dead !” he cried; “ Dead; she 
cannot, she must not die, and leave 
me. I had but her in the world; she 
would not leave me alone.” 

“Tt is no use,” said I, drawing him 
from the body. 

Sobbing like a child, he caught her 
beautiful golden tresses, in a vain at- 
tempt-to sever a lock; but his trem- 
bling fingers refused their office, and 
again sinking beside her lifeless body, 
her fair hair covering him as a veil, 
he lay motionless. Much as I dis- 
liked the Count, this outburst of 
genuine feeling completely overcame 
me, and with tears I looked at the 
heart-broken man, all his hardness 
and repulsiveness quite forgotten. 
He seemed as if clinging to the fair 
angel whose bright spirit had fled. 

After some little time he recovered 
himself, and rose to leave the room. 
I was only too glad to follow. I felt 
sick at heart. The wretched death- 
bed I had witnessed, and the feeling 
of dislike I had felt to the Count, 
combined to make me long for a quiet 
hour in my own room. 

We descended to the saloon; the 
Count, making some apology that he 
had letters to write, left me. I has- 
tened back to my own chamber, but 
not to sleep. I piled wood on the fire, 
and sat down in a large chair oppo 
site to it, recalling minutely eve 
word that Lady Theresa had uttered. 
I could think of nothing else—what 
could have befallen that young girl. 
That she was implicated in some dark 
deed there could be no doubt; the 
awful visions that haunted her were 
not the raving fancies of delirium. 
Her brother—he too shared her seeret. 
I had a dim recollection of a tale 
that I had heard when a child, of 
some heavy curse which hung over 
the Count’s house. One of his an- 
cestors had treated his wife with 
cruelty, and she on her death-bed 
left their wedding ring, with a bitter 

curse attached to it, and that it should 
cling to the family till a dead bride 
claimed a husband with it ; but what 
could that poor girl have to do with 
achild andaring? It was all mys- 
44 
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tery, and the incoherent story fur- 
nished little solution to the problem. 
I thought again and again of all that 
I had ever heard about Lady Theresa, 
but that was not much. She was 
very young, had latterly not appeared 
abroad in the world. Some said her 
engagement to an officer had been 
suddenly broken off ; others that she 
had become ascetic. Be this as it 
may, she certainly shunned all society, 
even her sister’s ; her only companion 
was her brother. 

I tried to turn my thoughts into 
other channels, but to no purpose. I 
felt a great wish to see her again, and 
yielding to the temptation, crept back 
to her room and gazed once more on 
those features which had made so 
deep an impression upon me. All 
was hushed; everything had been 
arranged. Morning had just dawned, 
and the grey light streamed through 
the open casement. I turned to look 
on the beautiful creature before me. 
There she lay in the stillness of death ; 
a smile seemed to rest on her features. 
It may be that the recollection of 
some happy hour of childhood had 
visited her wearied spirit before it 
went forth on its solitary journey. I 
felt I was polluting a sanctuary by 
harbouring for a moment the thought 
that she could be implicated in any 
crime, and pressing a kiss on her cold 
cheek, I took away one of her bright 
curls. 

The next day Lady Theresa was 
buried. The Count asked me to stay 
that night, which I gladly did, as 
was worn out with my vigil of the 
night before. Just as 1 was about to 
consign myself to rest, I was inter- 
rupted by the jager, who knocked at 
my door to inquire if I had any com- 
mands. He was a lively, pleasant 
fellow, and inclined to be communi- 
cative. We sat talking for awhile, 
When he rose to leave the room, he 
looked round with a shudder, and 
asked “if I felt lonely, or would wish 
him to remain all night.” 

I smiled at the idea, for he seemed 
really afraid ; and although I did not 
think the place cheerful, yet I had no 
_ fear. I was as sceptical then as you 
are now. My talkative companion 
related many stories connected with 
the chamber, to which I eagerly lis- 
tened, in hopes I might find a clue 
to Lady Theresa’s ravings, but all 
were connected with events that had 
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occurred years before. However in- 
clined I might have been to have 
kept this young man with me, I now 
determined to place no obstacle to 
my spending a night in a haunted 
chamber. The very idea gave me a 
thrill of pleasure. I left no portion 
of my apartment unsearched, so that 
I could not by possibility be played 
upon. I secured the door and the 
windows, and having made all my 
arrangements with the view of prac- 
tically overthrowing the theory of 
apparitions, I went to bed, and much 
sooner than I expected fell asleep. 

After some time I was roused by 
hearing a sound like the dropping of a 
heavy weight, as it fell step by step. I 
could not account for the noise, for it 
seemed to proceed from the other side 
of the wall, which I knew was an 
outside wall, and there was neither 
room nor stairs beyond. I looked 
around, but all was dark. Thinking 
I must have been mistaken, I settled 
to sleep again, when the sound was 
repeated even more distinctly than 
before. I began now, indeed, to feel 
nervous, and sat up. A slight wind, 
like a breath, passed over me, but 
still I saw nothing. I strained my 
eyes as though I could penetrate the 
darkness. The sound had greatly de- 
creased, yet 1 was conscious there 
was something, be it mortal or spirit, 
in the room with me. After watch- 
ing with a beating heart, I argued 
myself into the idea that the noise 
must have been at the other side of 
the imside wall, and that it was occa- 
sioned by some of the servants who 
had perhaps been up late, and so, 
turning on my side, tried again to 
compose myself. I had not been set- 
tled many minutes, however, when I 
perceived a faint light, coming from 
the same direction in which I had 
heard the sound. I looked up, when, 
to my horror, I saw a tall female 
figure advancing steadily towards me. 
She had long bright hair, falling over 
her shoulders, and her drapery was 
pure as snow. She stood still in the 
centre of the room, gazing about her. 
I was paralyzed with terror ; [held my 
breath, dreading to make the least 
movement, lest I should attract herat- 
tention, but I could not for one moment 
withdraw my eyes from the figure. 
At last it perceived me, for it hastily 
advanced towards me, and extending 
its long icy arm, seized my hand, 
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I fell backinsensible. How long I 
remained in this state I don’t know ; 


but I awoke before it was light. t 
from my bed, lighted a candle, 
and looked everywhere to see had my 
su tural visitor left any trace be- 
hind, but I could find no clue to the 
tery. I thought I must have had 
a frightful dream, till my eye fell on 
a ring upon my finger that I had 
never seen before. What could this 
mean? Who could that mysterious 
being have been! I tried to recall 
the features. They seemed familiar 
tome. I had seen them previously, 
but when or where? Yes—yes- 
remembered they were none other 
thanthose of the Lady Theresa. Now 
it was, too, that I recollected distinctly 
the same beautiful hair. The eyes, 
though wild, still had the same lov- 
ing, melancholy expression. That 
look that none but she could have ! 
Could her troubled spirit have come 
to reveal to me the secret of a 
dying agony ? Perhaps it was to ask 
gd oy a aataan Oh, that I 
had been able to question her! how I 
cursed my trembling timidity, that 
had prevented me from speaking to 
her. 

In this excited state of mind I sat 
down, listening intensely in fear of 
hearing her footstep. I took off the 
ring to look at the gift of the dead, 
when, oh, horror more terrible than 
words can express—too terrible even 
forimagination—I saw engraved upon 
it the heraldic bearings of Count Von 
Silberstein’s family. 

The Legend of the Fatal Ring 
burst, as it were, upon my mind ; the 
whole thing seemed only too clear. 
It had been the Lady Theresa, but 
not come for sympathy—no. She 
had removed the fatal curse hanging 
over her brother’s house—that bro- 
ther she loved so dearly—and I 
was selected out of the whole world 
to carry the dreadful weight with 
me to the grave. I clasped my hand 
over my eyes, for it seemed to be 
written in blazing charactersall round 
the walls that I was wedded to a 
dead bride. I felt as if voices of 
thunder were shrieking the fearful 
secretinto my ears. I flung mageer 0 
the floor, howling in the madness of 
despair, and calling down fearful im- 
precations on the head of the being 
Whom a moment before I almost re- 
vered as an angel of light. At length 
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nature exhausted itself, and I fell 
into a deepsleep, from which I did not 
awake till the bright beams of the sun 
showed me that the morning was far 
advanced. I looked round in surprise 
at finding myself stretched on the 
ground, though an_ indescribable 
weight pressed me down. I could not 
at first recollect what had occurred. 
By degrees the truth flashed across 
me. I sprang on my feet, examined 
the door to learn whether any one 
had entered the room and seen my 
delirious frenzy. All was as I had 
left it, doors and windows barred 
fast. My secret was my own. No 
mortal knew what had happened, and 
no one should ever know. 

I dressed myself with scrupulous 
care, arranged the furniture, so that 
no trace was left of my impotent 
fury; and the ring—the hateful 
ring—should I fling it out of the 
window, or bury it deep in the earth? 
No, I dare not part with it; throw it 
where I would, send it to the most 
distant part of the world, it would 
still come back to me, and perhaps 
in a way that would expose me to 
the whole world. I knew its power; 
it fixed itself on its possessor. Ha 
T not but now seen the truth of this; 
for years, it may be for centuries, it 
had clung to Count Von Silberstein’s 
name; and now by her means, I dare 
not mention her name, fulfilling the 
prediction, it would cling, fasten, eat 
into my very life; and for how long? 
There was no second removal, no hope, 
no dawning of morning in that black 


for ever. 


I seized the ring and hid it in my bo- 
som. Why should I indulge the feel- 
ing, it was a childish fancy ; I would 
never think of it again. I ought to 
marry; I had no worldly cares, and 
my mind was liable to be infected 
with strange delusions. In this wa 
I argued to myself, knowing, ay, feel- 
ing from the bottom of my hea 
bound body and soul to a spirit. 
hastened to the saloon—none of the 
family had made their appearance. 
Again I was alone; the solitude I had 
fled from above pursued me here. I 
examined the pictures, which I had 
seen many times before; wondered 
who they represented ; had they a 
secret to hide; were they cena by 
a spectre, to whom they belonged 
without hope of release. Again, at 
that terrible thought, I tured from 
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them, and reckoned the panes of glass 
in each window. Did she, the Count- 
ess, who left that fearful legacy, ever 
stand here where I was standing. 
Perhaps it was in this spot that 
thought first presented itself to her 
min 

I looked at the breakfast-table, it 
was laid for four, the Count, his wife, 
and myself: who could the fourth be ¢ 
the Countess’ sister? ah, here was 
a chance, I would marry her! I walked 
to the mirrors, thought I was good 
enough looking. I was in good prac- 
tice, and very highly educated ; many 
a girl would be only too glad to have 
me; but I had not money enough. In 
the midst of these reflections a pretty 
young woman with a child passed the 
window, just opposite to me; they 
stopped, and she gathered flowers and 

layed with the little boy; I watched 
i for some time; oh, that I knew 
who she was, that I could get ac- 
quainted with her. She seemed an 
upper servant; what matter, I would 
marry her; yes, she should be my wife. 
I would love and protect her; she was 
poor, I would make her rich, I 
would make her a lady. She would 
never refuse me; and once married, I 
should be safe, and could defy the 
spirit. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion I hurried along the corridor and 
down the terrace; a turn in the path 
suddenly brought me before the girl. 
I knelt at her feet, caught her dress, 
told her I adored her, would live but 
for her, would guard her as a tender 
flower, if she would but unite her fate 
tomine. The poor creature thought 
I was mad; she screamed, caught 
the child in her arms and ran into the 
castle. I saw what I had done, she 
would give the alarm, they would all 
consider me insane, I should be 
shunned by every one, and left alone 
with my dreadful secret. Fearful of 
meeting any one, I left the terrace and 
hurried down the steps into the 
thicket. I saw servants out lookin 
for me, and the young woman I had 
been speaking to pointing out to them 
the direction I must have taken. I 
lay hid under a bush, not moving a 
limb lest they should seeme, and when 
they had returned, I left my retreat 
and ran, almost flew home. Those I 
met on the way looked at me with a 
vague glance that might have been 
sympat My first thought was to 
secrete the ring ; this accomplished, I 
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lay down and longed, oh, how ear- 
nestly, for death. From that hour I 
was ill three months of the very same 
disease that lady Theresa had died of, 
When I left my sick bed I was an- 
other creature; I no longer strove to 
shut out the hateful truth from my- 
self, but humbly submitted to my 
fate. 

“Now, what do you say to this; 
for I can testify on oath all I have 
stated ?” 

“T cannot but allow it is most 
strange,” said I; “and had you not 
assured me you had examined every 
part of your room so carefully, I 
should have had some doubts.” 

“As I stated,” replied Auerbach, 
“deception here was impossible. I 
was as wide awake as you are now. 
And, besides, the fatal ring; what 
else could that mean?’ And he re- 
lapsed into a state of abstraction. 

“Well,” said I, more with the idea 
of rousing him, than for any real ob- 
stacle it presented to my mind; “the 
ring is the stumbling-block to me. If 
the appearance was not a deception 
it must have been a spirit ; but I 
cannot understand a spirit having 
any thing to do with the fading things 
of this world. It leaves all that be- 
hind.” 

He interrupted me— 

“You first deny the existence of 
spirits ; then you must define the ex- 
act way they ought to appear; such 
inconsistency! But perhaps you will 
not be so sceptical if I show you 
the ring. I have never worn it since 
that fatal night, now years gone by; 
but something urges me to look at it 
to-night. Who knows but it may be 
a warning that I am soon to join my 
spirit bride.” 

Saying this, he took from his breast 
a curious looking box, and handed it 
to me to open. 

I can hardly describe the sensation 
with which I raised the lid, and took 
out a very oldfashioned ring, with 
strange characters engraved on it ; and, 
true enough, the heraldic bearings of 
the Count Albrecht Von Silberstein’s 
family. I felt a nervous, creeping 
sensation; the perspiration hung in 
come on my forehead. As to Auer- 
bach, he seemed ready to fall. 

Just then I heard a footstep; 
trembling Ilet the ring fall on the floor, 
and ran to assist Auerbach, who had 
fainted, crying out, 
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“T come—I come.” 

Immediately I heard a voice, ex- 
daiming— 

“Where in the world are you? 
What is the matter?” 

To my infinite relief, I recognised 
Ferdinand’s voice, and calling him to 
my aid, we got poor Auerbach to bed, 
The, after administering some re- 
medies, we succeeded in restoring 
consciousness. 

When I related to Ferdinand what 
had passed, he started convulsively. 

“J have been,” he broke forth, 
“kept at court all day, on account of 
that identical Black Chamber.” 

I urged him to relate is story, and 
he began: 

“You both know Fritag,” said he. 
“Count Von Silberstein lately invited 
him toa large ball at the Castle of Sil- 
berstein. The night proved a tem- 
pestuous one ; thunder and light- 
ning, and torrents of rain; so they 
pressed Fritag toremain. He said he 
would willingly, save that he had an 
appointment early the next morning 
intown. The Count said that he 
also had an early engagement, and 
that they could go together. Under 
these circumstances, Fritag was very 
glad to remain beneath so good a 
shelter. The next morning, it seems, 
the jager knocked at his door to tell 
him the Count was waiting; but re- 
ceiving no answer, concluded he had 
left the castle. So the Count depart- 
ed without him. When the party 
assembled at breakfast, one of the 
domestics announced to the Countess 
that Herr Fritag had not gone with 
the Count. She immediately sent to 
let him know they were waiting 
breakfast ; but there was no answer. 
After a delay of a couple of hours, 
they broke open the door, when they 
found poor Fritag insensible, lying 
across the bed. They thought at first 
he was dead ; but perceiving he still 
breathed, they used the usual reme- 
dies, and he soon showed signs of 
returning consciousness. They then 
entreated him to say what had hap- 

ned, when he stated that the night 

fore he noticed the gloomy appear- 
ance of the room to his attendant, 
who said it had hardly been used 
since the late Countess’ death. It 
was the room that she and the Count 
occupied ; and since her demise 

it had the reputation of being haunted. 
“Fritag was not afraid of spirits, 
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and settled himself for the night 
without any apprehension. He had 
been in bed about a couple of hours, 
when he was awakened by a noise 
proceeding from the further extre- 
mity of the room; he sat up, and was 
terrified by seeing a tall female clad 
in white, with glaring eyes, and bright 
golden hair hanging over her should- 
ers. Stalking up to the bed, she 
silently Sedinet to him, and he 
mechanically rose and followed her 
through a long narrow passage, when 
she turned aside into a room, quite 
brightened by the moonlight stream- 
ing through the window, butso covered 
with dust that it seemed as if no 
mortal had been in it for years. She 
raised the lid of a chest, and with a 
wild scream, held towards him the 
skeleton of a child. At this mo- 
ment he descried all changing and 
becoming black as pitch. The next 
thing he was conscious of, was the 
buzz of voices round his bed. 

“All the listeners to this myste- 
rious story were struck with amaze- 
ment. The old housekeeper said 
the room was frequented by a spirit, 
and so said all the credulous. The 
sceptical portions of the household 
tried to persuade Fritag that he must 
have had a bad dream. 

“The Countess, a woman of strong 
mind, insisted on sending for the 
magistrate, and having a thorough 
inspection of the room. Accordingly 
a carriage was despatched for that 
functionary without delay. It we 
some time before he arrived, asthe dis- 
tance from the castle to his residence, 
is about ten miles. The Countess 
resolved not to leave the room for one 
moment till he came. 

“ Herr Saltag was only too glad to 
undertake the commission of investi- 
gation. He had often pressed the Count 
to allow him to inspect the apartment, 
and so put a stop to the reports cir- 
culated about its being ‘haunted; 
but somehow the Count always con- 
trived to put it off. His absence now 
sooo any further obstacle, and 
without delay Herr Saltag, accompa- 
nied by the Countess and Fritag 
searched every part of the room, but 
without any result. It was all in 
vain that they shifted the bed, took 
down the curtains, changed the posi- 
tion of the furniture—there was no 
trace. Fritag showed the exact place 
of the spirit’s entrance and exit. The 
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wall was next sounded—it was solid 
masonry. There was not a panel that 
could slide up or down. The Countess 
declared there was no passage con- 
necting that room with any other in 
the tower. Still Fritag persisted in 
his story ; and the magistrate said he 
would not leave the place till he 
could account satisfactorily for it. 

“ Accordingly he ordered a ladder, 
and mounting it, passed his hand 
carefully over the wall, if by 
chance he might discover a hid- 
den spring. After about an hour 
spent in this way, he exclaimed sud- 

enly, ‘I have it, I have it! and by 
pressing hard with his finger, he 
moved a heavy door sliding into the 
wall, so as not to be perceptible out- 
side. This led to a flight of steps 
also made in the wall; then another 
spring door opened into a set of rooms 
in the tower that belonged to a su- 

rannuated nurse of the family who 
ived in these apartments. The room 
into which Fritag had been led the 
night before was to the left of this nar- 
row passage, before coming tothesteps. 
Into this the magistrate went. It 
was as Fritag described, covered thick 
with dust; but they ‘perceived the 
trace of a naked foot. Following 
this foot-print they came to the win- 
dow-sill, but no chest was visible. 
After examining all round, the Count- 
ess suggested that the window-sill 
itself might be raised; but there 
neither seemed hinge or lock. How- 
ever, the planks were lifted, and 
awful to relate, the skeleton was 
found there. 

“Herr Saltag would not allow the 
Countess to proceed any further ; and 
giving the body of the child to one 
of his attendants, he proceeded with 
Fritag. They descended the steps, 
and going to the door which was 
easily opened, there they saw the 
identical white figure crouched in a 
corner, her beautiful golden hair 
hanging dishevelled over her ; and the 
witch-like nurse, with her arm raised 
about to strike her wretched victim. 
Fritag caught the woman’s arm be- 
foreit fell, when, to his utter conster- 
‘ nation, he beheld in the zhastly mise 

of madness, the Count’s jirst wife! !” 

This fearful tragedy is soon eluci- 
dated. 

Count Von Silberstein and his wife, 
a beautiful, but portionless girl, whom 
he had married, were travelling abroad, 
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when they met with Made ye 
Clara Daigué, the daughter and only 
child of a “wealthy merchant. 

The Countess was near her confine- 
ment, and the Count saw, if he could 
only get her out of the way, he might 
easily obtain the hand and fortune of 
Mademoiselle Clara. The fiendish 
thought no sooner presented itself 
his mind than he hastened to put it 
in execution. He travelled back in 
disguise to his Castle of Silberstein, 
near Blenheim, carrying his wife 
with him; but causing it to be re 
ported in Rome, that they had gone 
to Milan. Shortly after the birth of 
his child, he himself strangled tl 
new-born babe in the mother’s pre 
sence: the sight of her murdered in- 
fant deprived the poor Countess of 
reason. He then placed her under 
the care of the old hag with whom 
she was found, thinking, perha Ds 
she was as safe there as in 


grave ; and by this means as to 


quiet his conscience by not having 
Soatived her cf life. The only being 
to whom he confided his secret was 
his sister, but she was in no way par- 
taker of the deed, not having heard 
of it till after his second marriage. 
The weight of this dread secret 
broke her heart. 

Count Von Silberstein hastened 
back after this foul deed to Rome, 
and there caused it to be circulated 
that his wife and child were dead. 
A few months after he sought from 
Monsieur Digué the hand of ss 
fair daughter; the ambitious ld 
merchant was dazzled by a gl litter ing 
coronet, and forced his reluctant child 
to marry the Count. The poor ma 
niac had always occupied ‘ the Black 
Chamber.” The first night I have 
introduced her as making her ap- 
pearance there, her nurse had gone 
to a feast in the lower stories, and 
thinking she had left her charge 
asleep, ventured down the private 
passage I have described, the exist- 
ence of which was only known to 
herself. The wretched creature miss- 
ing her guardian, and seeing the 
door open, hastened down the steps; 
pushing the other door back, she in- 
stantly recognised her own room; 
and, thinking she saw her husband 
in bed, in the frenzy of the moment, 
put the fated ring on his finger, and 
then returned, before she was de- 
tected, into her own apartment. The 
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next time she was not so fortunate. 
The second visit was when her nurse 
was engaged in a similar manner as 
before, and she gave, as she thought, 
to her husband his murdered child. 
It was just then the woman disco- 
yered her, and bore her away. 

My poor friend Auerbach’s health 
improved only for a short time; the 
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solution of the mystery came too late. 
The shock his constitution had re- 
ceived from that strange visitant, and 
the indissoluble contract by which he 
had supposed himself to be bound 
to a supernatural being, were too 
much for hisstrength, which gradually 
gave way, and in less than a year he 
died. 








RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO., VI. 


AMONG THE GRANITE BOULDERS OF SYENE, 


We were threading our way through 
the islets which they form, when the 
one sad event of all our Nile cruise 


befell. Often had we admired the 
cat-like agility with which our 


swarthy crew would lay out on the 
long tapering yard, and clew up the 
broad wing-shaped sail : and this was 
the last furling of it ; for, on the 
downward way, the yard itself is 
shipped ; the little mizen alone is 
used. Long heavy sweeps, the track- 
rope, and, above all, the stream, bring 
back the dahabecah to the mooring, 
whence she sailed. 

There was on board no boatman 
more active, no reefer smarter than 
poor Achmet-e-Seleemeh ; and when 
the gust of wind came which made 
that last furling somewhat difficult, 
he did his own work, as usual, clever- 
ly and well, and was on deck again, 
when he espied how hardly the men 
upon the extremity of the yard had 
managed to furl that portion of the 

il, and how loosely the knots were 
ti Should another squall come, 
he thought there would be danger 
lest that great wing should flirt, as it 
were, its feathers loose. And so, in 
truth, it did ; but not, unhappily, un- 
til poor Achmet, once more aloft, was 
grasping at the loosened canvass, 
clinging to the yard only by knees 
and naked feet. Ah! poor fellow! 
it was sickening to see him shaken 
off, and fall,—to hear the dull, dead 
eraunch of his poor bones upon the 
deck. Bleeding, and in stupor, there 
he lay ; none would dare to shift him, 
for motion was apparent torture. So, 
while some of our party fetched 
cushions from the divans to prop the 
bruised limbs and the drooping head, 
others cast off the jollyboat, and, to 
lose no minute’s time, pulled through 


the intricate passages among the 
rocks, and on to the sandy beach, by 
Assouan, to seek such medical aid as 
there was good hope to find in its nar- 
row streets. For we had understood,we 
know not how, that the Pasha’s medi- 
cal officer for the district of Esneh 
was even then upon an official visit 
to the town. Alas! he had been, but 
was here no longer; and we were re- 
turning in sad disappointment, when 
some of those upon the beach, who 
had caught our inquiries for the 
hakeem, informed us that there was 
one on board a certain tourist’s boat, 
to which they pointed, and at whose 
mizen waved a Russian flag. Hurried 
and anxious as we were, the sight 
we saw upon entering the cabin could 
not fail to strike the imagination, and 
to imprint itself upon the memory. 
Arrows and lances, with strange, 
cruel, misshapen, barbed heads, an 
odd elephant’s tusk or two, divers 
bottles and gallipots, with bunches of 
dried herbs, gave an unusual appear- 
ance even to the usual omnium-ga- 
therum of accessories which litters a 
dahabeeah’s drawing-room. Upon a 
little table lay open a great volume, 
over the pages of which sat poring 
an aged, grave, and reverend person- 
age, who might have passed for such 
a student of alchemy, or even of 
magic, as masters of fiction or of paint- 
ing have alike delighted to pourtray 
by words or by limner’s craft. Snowy 
beard, silvery hair, long flowing robes 
of white, loose slippers, red skull-cap ; 
nothing was wanting to the perfec- 
tion of fanciful appearance or fan- 
tastic attire. The Hakeem-el-Mos- 
kob, as our informants had designat- 
ed him, received us with perfect 

acefulness and cordiality; and, upon 
earning the motive of our intrusion 
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upon his privacy, rose at once, and 
accompanied us to our boat, which 
by this time had been piloted through 
the intricacies of the rocks, round the 
island of Elephantine, and was 
brought to her moorings upon the 
sandy shore of Assouan. 

Poor Achmet! The restoratives ap- 
plied, and the bleeding effected, seem- 
ed to work a partial revival in him; 
but instruments, splints, bandages, 
were all unhappily wanting, and there 
were complicated fractures of more 
than one bone to deal with. So, after 
vain endeavours to satisfy ourselves 
that there was any possibility of 
nursing him to any hopeful purpose 
here, we procured a large country 
row-boat, and fitting it with cushions, 
mattress, and awning, as well as cir- 
cumstances would allow, we hired 
rowers, detached a chosen companion 
from the crew, and sent him,—with 
letters from the governor of the town, 
and from ourselves,—whither himself 
desired to be conveyed, to the public 
hospital of Esneh ; but, as we learned 
afterwards, stupor soon again super- 
vened, and when he reached it, all 
was too late. 

The kindness, tenderness, tearful 
oe ard of our whole boat’s crew 





for their unhappy mate, were touching 
to behold. We have seldom seen 


them matched among any community 
of men. Singularly enough, we met 
at Esneh, weeks afterwards, a daha- 
beeah, going up-stream, which had 
lost one of her crew by an accident 
somewhat similar. But in her case, 
the great flapping sail, filled suddenly 
by a violent squall, had shaken off 
every reefer from the yard into the 
river, to whose surface the involuntary 
divers rose again unscathed, with the 
exception of one hapless man, who 
rose no more. ; , ; . 

The Hakeem-el-Moskob proved to 
be no Russ, for all he abode under 
shadow of the Muscovite flag. He 
was an aged Saxon, native of a Saxon 
village,—now Prussian,—whereof the 
nationality had changed and shifted 
not seldom, with the changing fate of 
war and treaty, under the changeful 
influences of the great Napoleon’s 
star. On some pretext or other, he 
had been early decreed French sub- 
ject enough anyhow to serve with 

rench troops; and, with some con- 
tingent or other, he was sent upon 
the errand of driving the soldiers of 
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pai Albion out of the Spanish 
eninsula into the sea. The ill-suc- 
cess of this attempted operation, and 
the retaliatory maulings inflicted up- 
on the attempters, had imbued him, 
his lifelong, with such a notion of 
British soldiers, as he had vainly 
struggled to impress—so he told us— 
upon his Russian military friends 
before the Crimean campaign ; after 
it they seem to have been more ready 
to allow that his notion had really 
something init. This hale and hearty 
old hakeem had seen the portentous 
blaze of Moscow, burnt under Na- 

»oleon’s beard, and the deadly smash- 
ings of the frozen Beresina, under 
the trampling agonies of the retreat: 
ing host and the iron hail of the pur- 
suer’s artillery. 

It wasan illustration,quaint enough, 
of the force and fitness of Boling- 
broke’s exclamation—“ Oh! who can 
hold a fire in his hand, by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus ?’—to sit 
there grilling and sweltering in our 
little cabin, next door but one to the 
Tropic, hearkening to the reminis- 
cences of the great epic frost which 
slew the invaders of the old Hyper- 
borean fatherland. 

Whether his connexion with the 
noble Russian family, to which he had 
now been attached for many years in 
his medical capacity, originated in 
some strange accident of that old im- 
perishably woful war, we cannot 
clearly call to mind. Our impression 
is, it wasso. But this we remember, 
that he was in Egypt now, in com- 
pany of the grandson of his first Rus- 
sian friend and patron, a young man 
and a keen sportsman, gone far away 
and up above Chartoum, into the 
tropical forest, on the track of an 
elephant, or the rumoured trail of a 
giraffe. 

A companion more chatty or con- 
versable, of experience longer or more 
varied, than our old wizard friend is 
rarely met with. Our social reasons 
to be glad of his presence here were 
as valid as the medical reasons of 
rejoicing to the string of poor fellows 
who came down daily to the water's 
edge, in search of help for their ail- 
ments, from the Hakeem-El-Moskob. 
Among his obiter dicta, we remem- 
ber an instance of tender and heroic 
kindness shown by a wounded Russian 
srivate soldier to one of our own 
orave fellows, who, wounded likewise, 
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lay beside him on a Crimean battle- 
ground. 

“Tyan,” quoth a general officer, 


the Hakeem’s friend and informant, 
“there is but a mouthful of water 
in this flask, and a mouthful of brandy 
in that; say which, my good fellow, 
quick, for I must pass on ?’” 

“Thevodki, Batushka! and heavens 
blessing for it: this poor comrade 
here is so faint, water won’t serve his 
turn,” answered the golden-hearted 
mujik, as he snatched at the tin and 
forced the mouth of it between the 
clenching teeth of the bleeding guards- 
man or rifleman beside him. A noble 
trait, for the truth of which the old 
doctor pledged his word, and which 
we record with gladness as one set- 
off, we hope among many, against 
instances, too well authenticated, of 
savagery to fallen foes shown by the 
Russian soldiery, at least inthe earlier 
days of that fierce Crimean struggle. 

Wounded Crimean soldiers may 
very naturally have led us to “ak 
of other disasters than such as shot 
and shell cause in a campaign ; and 
thus, perhaps, it was that we were 
led to talk of cholera, its ravages and 
treatment. Ourselves, indeed, were 
neither physician nor physiologist 
enough to appreciate with critical 
acumen the reasonings whereby the 
good old Hakeem enforced the theo- 
retical soundness of a mode of treat- 
ment, which he affirmed, moreover, 
to have had wondrous success with- 
in his personal observation. Yet, 
it struck us as one so simple and 
withal so strange, that we forthwith 
committed note thereof to paper; and 
herereproduce the note for the benefit, 
or, at least, consideration of our medi- 
eal professors and alumni, in “ Old 
Trinity.” Administer to the cholera 

atient some fifteen grains or so of 

icarbonate of soda; let a few minutes 
pass, and follow up with some twelve 
grains of tartaric acid. The internal 
seidlitz-powder, fizzing, will work mar- 
vels; so at least our venerable friend 
assured us. 

That beach at Assouan is a strip of 
sandy soil, not easily to be forgotten. 
We by moored, close under a huge 
rounded mass of granite, fissured 
by long deep cracks here and there, 
but polished and rounded almost 
everywhere by secular smoothings of 
the flood as it went by. Very beau- 
tiful its colouring and markings ; a 
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broad tint of russet brown over all, 
with shot hues of pinks and golden 
a and purple-blacks down be- 
ow. Right opposite to us, across 
the arm of the river, was one great 
kindred mass, of which the rounded 
top showed itself ever to us, as we 
lay in bed in our cabin, contrasting 
admirably with the angular outline 
and ochre colouring of the fine frag- 
ment of masonry which yet remains at 
the southern extremity of the island 
Elephantine. A tuft of palm trees 
just showed itself over the huge 
smooth granite pate; the graceful 
curving boughs waving their green 
leafage daintily at the first stirring 
breath of morning. One might have 
thought the war plumes were nodding 
over the shaven skull of some gaunt 
gigantic Indian chieftain, sleeping 
at the river side. But such an image, 
if tolerable at any time, were all in- 
tolerable for its grimness in the blush 
of those early mornings. We have 
seen such glory and such tenderness 
brought to those granite boulders by 
the break of day! Glowing and rosy, 
they smiled as they looked down on 
their own transient fairy beauty in the 
river—still and silvery mirror—giv- 
ing, forthe sunshine had not reachedit, 
reflections of pale purple-blue, whilst, 
in the back ground, the drifted sand- 
ridges seemed heaped of sparkling 
gold-dust. Truly,suchmoments were 
wonderful: incredible, when in the 
full glare of day the granite foreheads 
frowned and almost scowled for bar- 
renness and scorching. But it is not 
for these granite boulders ; nor for the 
darker slate-like rocks which lift up 
from mid-stream their slabs ; nor for 
the rich burnt yellow sandy ridge, 
crowned by a whitewashed santon’s 
sepulchre, on the opposite bank ; nor 
for the intervening colonnade of the 
palms, springing out of a green strip 
of basseem-clover, on Elephantine ; 
nor for the few columns of the old 
Roman temple, hidden in the thicket 
above us; nor for the picturesque 
grouping of the walls and houses of 
the little town below; that the sandy 
beach at Assouan, lives chiefly memo- 
rable in the mind of any visitor. He 
remembers it rather for the men’s 
sake and their movables, who crowd 
it: for the smack of savagery and 
savour of Africanism which linger 
about his reminiscences; and for the 
consciousness of his having there first 
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seemed to realise the ideal of his dis- 
tant boyish “ Mungo-Parkian” appre- 
hensions of the great mysterious con- 
tinent. 
Nowhere is far off now-a-days: of 
that we are well aware. Persons 
technically unqualified for election 
into the Travellers’ Club, in town, are 
now, surely, the minority in British 
society. Of him who has not been 
in most places, it might be very fairly 
said, as it was of the undecorated 
envoy of Great Britain, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, surrounded by foreign 
colleagues, blazing with stars and 
crosses :—“ Savez vous que c’est bien 
distingué?’ As many of the people 
one knows, perhaps, have been at 
Assouan as at Aberdeen. But forall 
that, and we appeal to them for con- 
firmation of the saying, one does seem 
at the former to have got somewhere 
“ outish-of-the-way.” Not so much 
by reason of nature, perhaps, as of 
the natives, or rather of the people, 
who seem natural there without being 
natives at all. Observe, for instance, 
that snug little encampment, not ten 
yards off from where you sit meditating 
furray’s “ Hand-book,” and munch- 
ing Reading biscuits. The enclosure 
is built with clumsy packages of reed 
matting, strongly stitched with palm 
fibres for pack thread. The gum- 
arabic is oozing half melted through 
the seams, or may be crumbling in 
gritty powder through a rent in the 
matting itself. In the angles or bas- 
tions of this impromptu fortification, 
little places of shelter are contrived, 
against the sun’s rays, or the damp 
from the river at night. Yes! and 
look at the contrivance ; see how the 
roof is managed. Three or four of 
those keen headed spears laid across 
to support an awning of ragged cloaks, 
or a couple of shields, some four feet 
long or so, of pointed oval shape, 
oan, as we find upon inquiry and 
bargain for purchase of them, the 
one of elephant, the other of giraffe 
leather. We are familiar with the 
long brass-bound gun and its narrow 
stock ; ‘but there is an odd-looking 
bow there in the corner, and three or 
four arrows, whose cane shafts are 
tipped with irons cruelly serrated, 
barbed, or hooked. And what is 
this barbaric weapon of ill-tempered 
iron, we cannot call it steel, which 
seems born of a boomarang and a 
reaphook, and puts forth wicked 


spiky blades in most directions, on 
no sort of principle? The ebony pro- 
prietor, of whom we make inquiry, 
grins an answer, displaying pointed 
teeth, which we suspect of acquain- 
tance with a file, savagefashion. He 
tells us that it comes “Min fogue 
fogue, fogue baad el Senaar’”—from 
far up in the distant south country of 
Negroland ; and with expressive ges- 
ture makes us understand at once that 
toss it, fling it, pitch it, aim it as you 
will, it is an unpleasant play-toy for 
the shins, or eyes, or stomach of any 
gentleman who stands unhappily in 
its capricious way. The said sharp- 
toothed ebony “man and brother” 
has tucked up his shirt sleeve, to 
give a playful swing to the small but 
sinewy right arm. And there, per- 
haps, your eye has caught a grievous 
scar as of a dangerous burn. Just 
so; he helda red hot coal there, once, 
till it grew black, and dead, and cold 
upon the hissing fiesh, by way of a 
little gentlemanly bravado, and to 
show a rival or a sweetheart, that 
he was not to be accounted “soft.” 
And since you are looking at his arms, 
just peep up under the left shirtsleeve 
too: it is loose and open, and wide, 
as is the whole of that single article 
of body clothing worn by him ; and 
you will there espy his indispensable 
dagger-knife or knife-dagger, useful 
for spreading butter on bannocks; 
adapted also, by its sharp point and 
sharp double edge, for purposes less 
veaceful. He calls ita “sakeenee.” 
Ve seem to fancy kilted clansmen call 
a similar article a “skene,” sheathing 
it in their stockings, as he might do, 
perhaps, were not his skin the only 
stockings known to his sable shins. 
He therefore wears it up his arm, as 
we have said, fastened above the 
elbow joint by an armlet of twisted 
leather, into which the sheath is 
wrought, ornamented mostly with a 
strip of rough or scaly skin from the 
back of the warin or big water- 
lizard, sometimes of the king-lizard, 
the crocodile himself. The handle is 
of tropical ebony, or of a hard, firm- 
grained yellow wood, like box ; and 
when the owner is a man of substance 
or of taste, we have seen little silver 
coins nailed on it, or silver filagree 


rudely twisted round. And men of 


substance there are, as substantial 
reckonings go here, among the mas- 
ters of these little camping parties. 
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The size and number of the bales of 
gum prove it at a glance; and so do, 
yet more convincingly, the bundles 
of costly teeth and tusks wrapped 
in raw hides, stitched strongly and 
rudely, which incumber the inner 
space. These bundles be worth hand- 
fuls of dollars, nay of “ Bintés” (Na- 
poleons, pitces de “vingt”), a favourite 
coin in these regions. For Assouan is 
near enough to Southampton, thanks 
to the Peninsular and Oriental, to 
rule its price current of ivory marvel- 
lously close upon London quotations. 
We are a bit of a turner, and know 
the look of a tusk and its value. 
Amongst these teeth you may note 
here and there the dumpy, short 
snout-horn of the rhinoceros, or a 
choicer specimen, with long, and sharp, 
and not ungraceful curve. It is true 
that we wot of a certain warehouse 
in “the City,” where he who shall 
cast a quick eye round as he enters, 
shall see at one glance spoils of the 
African forest chase, more in number 
and more in variety than he shall see 
in many weeks in a Jellab’s gipsy 
camp at Assouan; but as grouse 
seemeth to have a grousier flavour 
and more heathery ideal about it al- 
together when we cut into the pie on 
the inn table at Perth or Stirling, 
than when John removes the plated 
cover from the second-course dish in 
Park-lane or Belgrave-square, so is 
there an extra consciousness of tuski- 
ness wrought by the sight of these 
hide-bound tusks here, and an appre- 
hension of existing rhinoceros by 
handling these horns, to which we 
have been strangers hitherto. Gor- 
don Cumming appears to us, though 
absent, more real than when in flesh 
and blood we beheld him, red beard, 
Bushman, skins, waggon, and all, at 
the gallery of illustration near Hyde- 

ark Corner. And in these little 
ands upon the beach are men fami- 
liar with the big game of the far in- 
terior, who, when lions are inquired 
of, point carelessly with a nod to 
such and such a one there present, 
who is known to have killed an occa- 
sional brace of them manfully ; and 
who grin and clap hands over an old 
acquaintance, when, for want of words 
to describe it, we scrawl upon a stray 
leaf of our pocket-book tlie present- 
ment of a long-necked ‘Suniel giraffe. 
Do you see that strait, long sword 
there, rounded at what should be 
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the pant, of which the handle and 
scabbard are of Soudan or Darfur 
handicraft, but of which the blade, 
not unlike a magnified apothecary’s 
spatula, came from Solingen, in Rhe- 
nish Prussia? You may see the like 
of such blades transhipped here in 
grosses, to go up above the cataracts 
and into the interior, beyond con- 
fluence of the White Nile and the 
Blue. Well, these men will tell you 
stories of intrepid hunters, who, with 
such a weapon only, and with a shield 
just like the one you bought but now 
from off their gum bales, will betake 
themselves afoot into the forest, and 
track the solitary elephant, most dan- 
gerous of his tribe, and smite and 
slay the monstrous creature and cut 
out the ivory. Indeed, we heard of 
an European who was, even now, far 
up on the outskirts of Abyssinia, emu- 
lating and surpassing, in this very 
respect, the deeds of native hunters. 
This surely beats Gordon Cumming 
with his two-ounce rifle bullet. And 
talking of that shield, by the way, 
should you like to see what protec- 
tion it may afford a naked warrior’s 
body when his eye is quick, and his 
wrist has caught the knack of hand- 
ling it? There is a coal black strip- 
ling here, whom we suppose we must 
not call a slave, since slave-dealing 
is ostensibly, and in great part effec- 
tually, prohibited, in our time, within 
the Pasha’s territory. But anyhow 
he is a lad who was not born or bred 
within some hundreds of weary miles 
from any Egyptian or Nubian fron- 
tier, and the jellab or merchant here 
claims in him some vested right of 
property, perhaps under some very 
stringent indentures of apprentice- 
ship. They have circumcised the 
lad, and taught him “tant bien que 
mal” to recite the Fathah or Ma- 
hommedan orison; but what’s bred 
in the bone will out in the flesh, they 
say, and there’s something pagan and 
Kafferish about his gait and manner 
still. Let him have the shield : his 
eye twinkles as his fingers close on 
the handle, and do you take your 
walking sticks, or a bundle of canes, 
or any dart-like missile you can lay 
hold of here, and stand off at a rea- 
sonable distance and hurl at him. 
His attitude is between crouching 
and springing, but he searcely moves 
a limb except the wrist; yet that 
suffices, and ten to one you will be 
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tired of darting at him long before 
one of your missiles has so much as 
grazed his shiny skin anywhere. 
And then, again, it is true that you 
would have to go many a day’s jour- 
ney on camelback hence before there 
was the shadow of a chance of dis- 
covering in the sand a low heap, has- 
tily scratched together, where, bask- 
ing in the sunshine, lay the eggs of 
the swift, unmotherly ostrich. Still 
there are enough of them full or 
blown offered here on the beach for 
sale to give rise to animated remon- 
strances, when sixpence apiece is 
the price audaciously demanded for 
a very superior specimen. And you 
must allow that if eight shillings were 
an exorbitant demand for that tame 
two-toed chick of an ostrich brood, 
which its owner brought down every 
day to tempt you with its graces, as 
it stalked about the deck and picked 
up crumbs, yet the hesitation of the 
owner to refuse a couple of half- 
crowns for the creature, seemed to 
bring one nearer to the whereabouts 
of ostrich life than at the Zoological. 
Once more, thereis nothing tostrike 
you as very peculiar, or unKgyptian, 
or intensely African, about the dress 
or features of that old lady, squatted 
on the sand, with little baskets 
of particoloured rushes, cunningly 
woven, set out for sale. Such glimpses 
of her. face as she allows you, from 
out of her coarse blue cotton gown 
and mantilla in one, when the nose- 
veil is loose, shows not much darker 
complexion, nor much flatter nostril, 
nor much broader, thicker lips, than 
you have often seen in these upper 
Egyptian villages, where so much 
negro blood is often traceable. Even 
the necklace of bright glass beads 
might seem to a careless observer 
much of a piece with others seen from 
the Delta to the top of Saeed : the 
keenly critical eye, however, we fancy, 
might discern an extra tinge of bar- 
baric love for ill-assorted gorgeous- 
ness in the stringing of those same 
baubles. But, anyhow, that “ bint 
el agoos,” or “ancient girl,” as the 
donkey-boy styles her, is, asshesquats 
to-day upon the sand among the 
sprouting leaves and tendrils of the 
young water-melons, the very “moral” 
of all the indigo-clad dusky bints 
your eyes have rested on this two 
months or more. But when you fall 
in with her to-morrow, or next day, 
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“en déshabille de campagne,” far 
from this busy mart, in her own vil- 
lage, on the island of Biggeh, or grub- 
bing for nitre in the ruins of Phil, 
the necklace alone—to every bead of 
which you can depose judicially—en- 
ables you to recognise your closely- 
veiled, full-clad acquaintance, in the 
gaunt, naked figure, around whose 
loins alone there hangs a tiny apron, 
of leather boot-laces apparently, be- 
dizened with yellow threads, red 
beads, and cowrie shells; but whose 
personal advantages no other article 
of “toilette” sets off, saving always 
that bead necklace, and a clot or two 
of rancid castor-oil workedin amongst 
the tiny plaits tangled in her bushy 
hair. Her greeting tumbles us back 
plump into old Mungo Park associ- 
ations once again. Just such, in shape 
and gait, must she have been, assur- 
edly, who stepped out from the palm- 
grove, and, touched with the divine 
compassion of her sex, gave to the 
perishing wanderer a draught of the 
curdled milk, of which her calabash 
was full. Good readers of Galton, 
and admirers, as ourselves are, cer- 
tainly, of simple, manly-minded 
Livingstone, forgive us, if in these 
latter days of fresh African explorers, 
Park should recur still to us, whose 
boyhood fed upon his wondrous tale, 
chief-traveller, and prince-explorer of 
them all. 


**Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit 
odorem, 
Testa diu.” . . . 


Nay, but that smack of savagery, of 
which we spake, flavours the palate 
of the imagination in the very streets 
of the sook, or bazaar of Assouan 
itself. The women of the Bardbra, 
or Nubian race, come clad in long 
blue robe, into the town, just as any 
fellaheen women might, at Osioot, or 
in the Delta, poising upon their heads 
a goolleh of curds, or a basket of eggs, 
or a crate of skinny chickens, tied by 
the legs twoand two. In the “sook,” 
at least, they are perfectly civilized 
in appearance; and, considering the 
cheapness of inferior cutlery exposed 
there for sale, from Shettield and 
from Litge, we were amazed at the 
want of familiarity with scissors, dis- 
played by a little, bright-eyed, white- 
toothed, laughing girl, to whom we 
presented a pair on one occasion. But 
turn down to the left here, into the 
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sheep-market, amongst those curly, 
long-tailed sheep, with drooping ears, 
like lle dogs, and those “ sims 
capellze,” as the old Latin poet has 
it, those goats and kids of exaggerated 
hircine snubness :—take note of their 
shepherds and drivers, as picturesque 
in their half nakedness as any herds- 
man of the Roman Campagna, with 
all his advantages of peaked hat, 
sheepskin coat, swathed leggings, and 
the like. What savages they look ! 
lithe and sinewy, easy and jovial. 
We believe the Arab blood predomi- 
nates in these tribesmen of the “ Bis- 
harree,”’ as they call themselves; but, 
for all that, they did not look Arabs 
to our eye. There may have been, as 
we fancied we detected, on their 
bared chests, and arms, andshoulders, 
pinker and more purpling tints under 
the glowing of their rich brown skins, 
than what the Bedoween show; but, 
after all, the great distinctive mark 
was the crown of bushy, crispy, curl- 
ing hair, untouched by Moslem razor, 
in which—that was the truly savage 
touch, suggestive of even South Sea 
islanders—was stuck a long, stiff, 
wooden skewer, wherewith the wearer 
enjoyed, from time time, a good, ex- 
ilarating scratch of his vexed poll. 

But we came up all this way to 
Assouan for sake of some other sights 
and sounds than either its beach or 
its bazaar can offer us. Wherefore, 
let us not linger here, but resign our 
fates and fancies once more to the 
guiding of a donkey-boy, whose name, 
with its new twang of Barébra lingo, 
we duly record as Gibbereen. 

Yet hereupon “athought strikesus,” 
as says Matilda, in the Anti-Jacobin. 
Before starting for the cataract, let us 
not “swear eternal friendship’, but 
cross over—it is not two hundred yards 
—to Elephantine. It was a garrison 
town, we know, in the days of Psam- 
mitichus, for hence his indignant, in- 
digenous troops “took and started,” 
as they say of a runaway poacher in 
England, who leaves his “vamily” 
chargeable to the parish. We re- 
called their reason for so doing in a 
former paper. It was a garrison, also, 
in Hadrian’s time, for poor old Juven- 
al was legionary Prefect up here, sent 
in official exile as a punishment for 
the umbrage given by a passage in 
his seventh satire to a play-actor 
minion of that emperor. me exist- 
ence of so long succeeding mess-rooms 
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and canteens might account in part 
for the masses of broken pottery 
which form the chief relics of the olden 
time here, as they say the soda-water 
bottles and bitter-beer pints will,above 
all things, hand down the memory of 
British rule in India to perplexed 
posterity. For amphore, and diote, 
and such like classic wine-vessels, 
and, we doubt not, their predecessors, 
also, with Egyptian, then Ionian, 
Carian, Macedonian names, were turn- 
ed out as certainly from the potter’s 
wheel. But no conceivable amount 
of soldiers, in no calculable amount 
of centuries, could have stored, emp- 
tied, and smashed wine-jar’s enough 
to account for these masses of frag- 
mentary sherds. Not here alone, at 
Elephantine, nor in any one specific 
site, but wheresoever in Egypt are 
recognisable the sites of ruined and 
dilapidated cities onpest these por- 
tentous potsherds. Dig as deep as 
you will, in many places you cannot 
reach a layer of sand or loam which 
is ndt fall cf then.’ * We do not 
forget hiw ‘the .éizht bill of. Rome 
grew. the Mons Testeceus, that alp 
of :¢hattered crockery. * Buty if’ He 
hate « trifling’advantage ‘over tliese 
Egyptian deposits, they laugh his 
depths to scorn. Why, Hickaneen 
Bey, an Armenian gentleman, of high 
position at Cairo, whose accomplish- 
ments as artist and antiquarian are 
acknowledged and admired by all 
who have ever come in contact with 
him, assured us—we quote his very 
words—that “all sinkings, starting 
from any level in the valley of the 
Nile, bring you upon ceramic remains 
of human work, several yards below 
the level of the sea.” And we are 
are afraid to quote, as we cannot find 
precise entry in our note-book, his 
information as to the depth at which, 
below the present Nile bed, primeval 
potsherds were discovered, in sinking 
the “caissons’’ for the new iron bridge 
at Kafr-el-Ais. We verily incline 
to think that the slang phrase, ex- 
pressive of total demolition, “gone to 
pot,” must have crept into our idiom- 
atic English from the utterances of 
some early explorer of ruined East- 
ern sites. But having mused on pot- 
sherds thus, and examined a few 
granite blocks, graven with hierogly- 
phics, in some instances grooved and 
polished, there is not much to make 
us linger on the island, picturesque, 
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and, in some parts, almost pretty as 
it is. Gibberven ab shall ikiek his heels 
no longer across the water there. We 
will return and mount. 

Should we now speak of a busy 
desert, some reader might object to 
the incongruity of noun and epithet 
but, rack our brain as we will, we 
can bethink ourselves of no fitter 
term by which to designate the broil- 
ing bit of road, which leads from 
Assouan to the village of the Cataract. 
It is a desert, but busy and lively the 
livelong day. The town, of course, 
has its suburb of domed tombs, and 
crowded tombstones ; a suburb sandy, 
gritty, parched, and trampled on to 
an extent which forcibly reminded 
one, at each passing by, how the figure 
of speech which makes “dust” of 
mortal remains, travelled to our damp 
mouldy cemeteries from eastern lands. 
Clear of the tombs, the landscape is 
a desert of deserts; not a human 
habitation, not a tree, not a blade of 

ass, not as ue of halfeh to be seen. 
Wide streteh 163 uf” Gusty grave] only, 
Upon..ng square “inc! 1, of which jaay 

net. be traced, the splay, cushion inark 
of thé canzel’s Tooi, and jhe: sharper 
iacision: of thé dox‘key’s active poor 
We do not know whether it is always 
so ; perhaps when the Nile is full, or at 
least fuller than just now, the Rais- 
el-Shellal, or captain of the cataract, 
has more business on hand in super- 
intending the ascent and descent of 
numerous boats, rendering tranship- 
ment here superfluous. We met him 
by the way this morning, coming into 
town, upon a rough and slender, but 
wiry little Arab mare, and he was 
good enough—pitying our plight, or 
that of the poor little donkey our un- 
wieldy bulk bestrode—to exchange 
animals with us, leaving us, however, 
the inestimable attendance of Gib- 
bereen. 

Yes; it is a busy desert, that slip 
of parching road, the gums and 
ivories come down, the Solingen blades 
and Birmingham beads go up; to- 
gether with all the various inter- 
chatesd articles of barter and sale 
between the land above the tropic 
and below. The camels are in herds, 
and’ the donkeys in squadrons, from 
morning till night. But aan night 
does close in, all is hushed and lonely. 
That is the time of which the fan- 
tastic images haunt ourmemory. We 
have 8 ao of the long sandy, 
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gang stretches, We might almost 
ave called them streets; for they 
are parted in much of their length 
from one another, and hedged in, al- 
though their breadth be great, by 
quaint, uncouth, fantastic groups or 
walls of rock, on either hand. Even 
under the glare of noon the dullest 
imagination must be quickened by 
their strange, unexpected appearances 
and disposition. Underthe “glamour” 
of the moonlight that imagination 
must be sceptical, indeed, which would 
question the reality of its own forced 
figments. 

There was the rock of “ the owl,” 
for instance, to which at once our 
merry, laughing, companionable party, 
with one voice, gave the name in a 
morning’s sunshine. Passing it at 
night, under the moonbeam, one 
might almost expect to start back, as 
the ebony shadow on the sand should 
seem to betray an outspreading of 
the great noiseless wings . the mon- 
ster bird perched up above. Again, 
there was the group, which seemed to 
figure an aged monk, of giant size, 
seated, calm and self-possessed, to 


hear the passionate outpouring of the 
heart of a younger man, who seemed 


to be kneeling there before him, 
clasping his knees in the agony of 
entreaty or confession. So might 
Father Pachomius himself have sat 
and listened to the disburdening of 
conscience or to the final irresolute 
struggle of a disordered will, as some 
one that had broken with the totter- 
ing turbulent Roman world of the 
fourth century came to fling himself 
at the feet of the caenobite saint, and 
to implore help from him against his 
own Sommae heart. So might he 
have sat—this image, perhaps, has 
greater historical pro Spebility-—sternly, 
yet after a fashion tenderly, giving 
ear to the tale of one that once had 
been a member of his community, 
whom enticement or persecution of 
Arian seducers had drawn away from 
he. pe of right and truth a little 
while; and who now, repentant and 
convinced, came to supplicate pardon 
and restoration. Presently, 
the sand street and its rocky skirting 
come to an end: the former, by 
widening out and stretching; the 
latter, by merging into mere ramifi- 
cation, from wider, bolder, higher, 


more confused strata and ridges of 


stone, Here are palm-trees again, 
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noble for height, admirable for tufted 
foliage, planted, not grove-like, but 
in groups ; three, four, or five, tall 
stems, seemingly springing from one 
dense fibrous tangle of roots, round 
which the careful villagers have built 
a mud-wall. Somehow or other, the 
French term, “ bouquet de palmiers,” 
struck us, on the spot, as describing 
these carefully-kept groups better 
than our own English expression, “a 
tuft of palms:’ man’s handiwork 
being more plainly insinuated, as it 
should be, by the words. Here are 
the houses of a mixed population, the 
Nubian element predominating on 
the whole. Here are vast wealthy- 
looking piles of dates, “ Ibreemee,” 
of a rich brown red, sweet and well- 
flavoured, surpassing in such respects, 
in our poor judgment, the far-famed 
fruit of the Siwdh or Oasis of Am- 
mon; but as hard, almost, as nutmegs, 
thanks to the sun of the tropic, re- 
quiring much preliminary soaking 
before they can figure to advantage 
in one of Hadji Mohammed—our 
worthy cook’s—sugary side dishes. 
Here also is durra grain, in heaps 
likewise ; here the bales of gum, old 
acquaintances by this time, and the 
familiar tusks in hide : here is civili- 
zation again in the shape of a brace 
of riversteamers, with funnels painted 
white and black, afloat upon the great 
lake-like reach of the river, studded 
with rock islets ; and here, above all, 
are legions of shirtless, impish boys, 
grinning and screeching for glee, by 
reason of anticipated backsheesh, 
running, jumping, dancing, tumbling 
head over heels, and sweeping us, 
horses, donkeys, Gibbereen and all, 
down towards the cataract, whose 
rushing noises are the bass to their 
falsettos, and into whose swirl and 
foam they are about to plunge like 
watersprites. 

The cataracts ; just so, and by 
no means cascades. Stick to thy 
Greek lexicon, reader, and thou shalt 
here need no sort of undeceiving. 
Kard means “down;” and pahyvvu 
“T break:” water wi//run down, when 
neither water-ram nor force-pump 
overcomes that persistent propensity; 
and when on the sloping sandy bot- 
tom—taking, perhaps, a sudden dip 
and inclination—rounded rocks, or 
jagged, rise up as plentiful as hay- 
cocks on the side of a steepish sum- 
mer field ; then there is a fumingand 
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a fretting perforce on the downward 
sheet of water. Nay, here a lashing, 
and there a foaming, and somewhere 
a great columnar gushing, if we may 
say it, against the deep smoth pour 
of which, stout cables of twisted 
yalm-fibre, and scores of struggling 
Bardbra villagers, and the “judg- 
matical” eye of the Rais el Shellal, 
and the discriminating touch of the 
old mostanee, or steersman on the 
tiller, contrive to make good the up- 
ward struggle of the dahabeeah, or 
the kandjiah, the greater Nile boat or 
the less. Indeed, of this latter only, 
if the season be so far advanced as at 
our present visiting, when all the 
watery volume of the positive rain- 
floods off Abyssinian highlands, and 
of the probable melted snows, from 
mystical interior mountain ranges— 
scarce glanced at in the distance by 
Messrs. Kratit and Isenberg—have 
long since rolled down over the fruit- 
ful Delta and into the Mediterranean 
Sea, discoloured for miles. We 
scrambled over stony plateaus, with 
great smoothed protuberances, and 
deep rounded hollows, where pools of 
water had been lately, which the sun 
had licked up, leaving, in witness 
there, hard-baked layers of dried 
mud, diversified with cracks innu- 
merable. It seemed like walking 
over the vast extent of rocky surface 
uncovered by a far receding tide : 
only, the wonder was, what tide 
could have taken with it sea-weed, 
and dilk, and limpets, and clustered 
mussel-shells, and all, leaving the 
stone so smooth and polished, and ut- 
terly bare? And when the boating 
tracks of the Shellal are reached, of 
course there is nothing to be said ex- 
cept, that we have seen far other and 
greater water-rushings in the bigger 
of Scotch burns at times. Flop ! flop ! 
flop! one after another, the shirtless 
imps are in: ducking and diving, and 
splashing and swimming, in such 
rush and turmoil of the water as there 
is. They are so skinny, and bony, 
and shiny, and bottle-green black 
withal, that we do not think of liken- 
ing them to poodles, otters, water- 
rats, or such like sleek proficients in 
the art of swimming, or even to frogs 
or newts; but when one of them 
clutches somewhere and tosses ashore 
a dark little long-clawed crab, an 

calis it a water-scorpion (aghrab el 
bahr,) we rejoice to snatch at the 
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unexpected simile, and set him and 
his fellows down as crustacea, noting 
them for water-scorpions in our 
memory once and for ever. 

We wonder, did the satiric soul of 
poor old Juvenal, of whom we spake, 
turn, as it would, with bitterness, 
from the solemnities of Philze, and its 
temple rites, and smile here, on the 
slippery rocks, at the antics in the 
water of the forefathers of these dark 
atomies? Or did his heart ever mis- 
give him that there might have been, 
after all, something more in this 
tedious, killing exile, than just a freak 
of that fortune, which serves out 
miseries to men of letters? Up here, 
at Phils, where Osiris was fabled to 
sleep his long death-sleep, where the 
towering propylea of the great tem- 
ple of Isis frowned or smiled, as one 
will, on the silver mirror of the Nile- 
flood floating by, is it possible that a 

ualm may have crossed his mind in 
those days, when, as his uncertain 
chronicler asserts, he was perishing 
“angore et tedio,” near his eightieth 
year? Might he have fancied, and 
then have battled with the fancy, 
that some more potent malignancy 
than that of Hadrian’s pet play-actor 
ofiended had brought him here ? 
Here, on the Nubian frontier, might 
it have flashed across him that he 
was expiating in appropriate place of 
penance, the famous lines :— 

- . Si candida jusserit Io, 


Ibit ad Egypti finem calida que petitas 
A Meroé portabit aquas ut spargat in edem 
Isidis, antiquo que proxima surgit ovili. 


Credit enim ipsius dominz se voce moneri?” 


Or, might it have tormented him to 
be haunted by the question, is not 
this perishing in sight of his very se- 
sabes the god’s wrathful answer to 
the satirist’s sneer :— 

“Ut veniam culpe non abnuat ansere 


magno 
Scilicet et tenui popano corruptus Osiris 2” 


The Pasha’s mariners on board the 
steamer moored by the eastern bank 
were very civil, obliging fellows. Glo- 

ing in their distant experiences, 
they affirmed themselves to be mari- 
ners indeed, and not mere boatmen of 
the Nile. They had, some of them, 
been across the salt seas once to the 
Belled Inglees, had ridden at anchor 
at Spithead, and had landed at Ports- 
mouth. The fame of the great “ Le- 
viathan” had come to them, and their 
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inquiries as to her hopes of comple- 
tion were as sanguine as if they had 
been shareholders. They made us 
free of deck, and of state-cabin too; 
and we were welcome, either by day 
or night, to sit under the Pasha’s 
awning above, or to rest our weary 
limbs upon his well-stuffed cushions. 
And we found even better cause to 
rejoice at their presence down here, 
or up here, as you will—up, in re- 
spect of the cataract now behind them; 
down, in respect of their station and 
mission on the higher Nubian Nile 
there was a capital iron boat at our 
service daily, and four stout fellows 
to keep time to a fairish stroke ; ani 
though considerations of “ back- 
sheesh,’ were not wholly lost sight 
of in the matter, the arrangement 
gave mutual satisfaction. 

Somehow or other, the remembrance 
of those Arab oarsmen brings to our 
mind, as we write, a circumstance of 
which we were informed many years 
ago by a son of that old Kurschid 
Pasha to whose energy and valour 
Mehemet Ali owed the establishment 
and confirming of his rule over the 
great Nubian province, at foot of 
which these steamers float. We do 
not think to have ever seen it men- 
tioned in contemporary memoirs. 
Much as the old Albanian reckoned 
upon the capacity for development of 
the Arabo-Egyptian mind, he had 
never, up to the date of 1840, pro- 
moted any man of it in fleets, or ar- 
mies, or administrations, to such high 
command as confers a Pasha’s rank. 
Nishan or decoration might grace the 
breast of an indigenous Egyptian in 
silver, or even in gold, but in dia- 
monds it had never yet sparkled there. 
In that year, however, the Syrian 
campaign took place, and the disas- 
trous bombardment of Acre; and a 
squadron, detached from Sir Robert 
Stopford’s fleet, and commanded by 
Commodore Napier, was signalled 
one fine morning at Alexandria beat- 
ing up for Cape Eunostus from the 
eastward. The old Pasha had been 
expecting this, and spasmodic energy 
in repairing, extending, and arming 
batteries had been in action for some 
time before. One trifling circum- 
stance did, notwithstanding, augment 
the fears of the wily Mehemet. It 
was all very well to have an army 
officered by Turks, Circassians, Poles, 
with a few stray Frenchmen and 
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Italians, but there was no bond of 
kinsmanship, and little more of kind- 
ness, between them and the drilled 
tian fellaheen who were to man 
te hetteries and oppose their bayo- 
nets to a landing: nay, there was a 
notion in those days rife in the minds 
of the population, at least of Lower 
Egypt, as our own personal observa- 
tion taught us some two or three 
ears afterwards, that English rule 
m exchange of Turkish-Albanian 
was probably gainful, and thence de- 
sirable. 

“ Sar,” inquired of us a certain one 
at Cairo, “when will the Inglees come 
and take all Egypt?” 

We professed, of course, ignorance 
of any such probability. 

Inquiring, then, in our turn, whe- 
ther the question were dictated by 
hope or fear, we were surprised to be 
told briskly, “ by the former.” 

“But why should you hope to see 
Egypt made English, good friend?” 

“ Because, sar, when we belong to 
Inglees, we never have tax to pay.” 

eeley was wont to say, in some 
old farce, we remember, that “as it 
was a soldier’s part to die, so was it 
a civilian’s to lie for the honour of 
his country.” We fear our friend’s 
informant, if a Briton, had unhappily 
taken that specious maxim for his 
motto. 

But to return to Mehemet. A bright 
thought struck him in his rumina- 
tions, that he might popularise and 
nationalise the coming struggle in 
defence of Alexandria, by nominating 
to high command some native Egyp- 
tian officers. ‘Two men were selected 
accordingly, of calibre sufficient to 
make the appointments respectable 
in native eyes—insutticient to make 
them inconvenient or formidable to 
himself or to his own confidential 
staff. Alexandria was electrified : for 
fifteen days or so—the period of Na- 

ier’s presence off the harbour, and of 

is well-known negotiations. Two 
pashas, of Egyptian-Arab blood, aired 
their new dignity upon embroidered 
velvet saddles through camp and 
street, bazaar and battery. But the 
west wind, one morning, drove the 
lowering cloud away. Articles of 
agreement lad been signed: Napier 
had them sealed in his old pea-coat 
pocket : the hulls of the British ships 
were down upon the far horizon. No 
fuss was made for uncreating the new- 
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created dignitaries: they went back, 
simply and wisely, without a word of 
remonstrance, to the duties of the 
rank they were filling some fortnight 
ago: they and their pashalics were 
utterly forgotten in the booming of 
the cannon which proclaimed peace 
with Palmerston. Se eos te ale 
Weare rounding a point ; and right 
and left the strange granitic groups 
of rock which hid the island from our 
view seem to glide off, as do the side- 
scenes shifted at a theatre, the cur- 
tain being still up. The broad flat 
surfaces of the temple towers of Isis 
detach themselves, but not vividly, 
from the tawny background of hills. 
In the hot vertical mid-day there is 
scarce sufficient shadow to cut out in 
distinct relief the rounded outlines of 
the individual pillars which form the 
lateral colonnade. The angular ma- 
sonry of the lofty quay, which girt 
the entire island once, reminds us in- 
voluntarily of the prow of the Aiscu- 
lapian ship on the island in the Tiber 
at Rome: and by a singular enough 
coincidence, when you have scrambled 
up the bank—to which the lowness 
of the Nile water just now lends 
a fictitious height—and have begun 
your explorations, one of the first de- 
tails encountered of the mass of con- 
secrated buildings is the chapel dedi- 
cated to that self-same god of healing. 
Shall we say “ beautiful Phils,” with 
Warburton ; or, rather with Stanley, 
“Phils, more curious than beauti- 
ful?’ We debated the question then 
and there with ourselves, and ended 
by a base compromise, agreeing to 
wostpone decision until we should 
looked upon the sepulchral 
sleeping-place of Osiris by the beam- 
ing of the countenance of Isis; or, in 
plainer terms, till we should have 
seen the island under the softer moon- 
shine. And if we must at once here 
honestly say what impression moonlit 
views of Phils, and more especiall 
of the surrounding scenery of roc 
and river, have left upon our memory, 
we know of nothing which shall ex- 
press it so well as the comparison of 
them to landscapes seen in the ste- 
reoscope by candle-light. The ink- 
black shadows from the rocks; the 
silver-grey reflections from their 
lighted edges, and from the surface 
of the waters at their base; the un- 
real realism with which single objects 
—a solitary motionless palm, for in- 
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stance—stand out in a perspective 
which seems at once both false and 
true, gave a peculiar aspect to these 
night-scenes at Philw, such as the 
stereoscope alone reproduces to our 
mind. 

“Tslands, quarries, crags, along the 
river side,” says Mr. Stanley, of this 
district generally, “all seem either 
like grotesque colossal figures, sitting 
with their grim features carved out 

ainst the sky—their vast limbs 
often smoothed by the inundations of 
successive ages; or else like the same 
statues broken to shivers, like that 
we saw at Thebes. One can quite 
imagine how, in the days when power 
was will, and will was power, a 
ses, returning from his Ethiopian con- 
quests, should say, ‘Here is the stone, 
hard and glittering, from which my 
statue shall be hewn; and here is 
the model after which it shall be 
fashioned.’ ” 

That is a happy conceit; true no 
less than wellexpressed. It had fasten- 
ed, by anticipation, upon our mind; 
and we found, as many a Nile tourist 
after us shall find, a startling realisa- 
tion of it. For when we had mount- 
ed the dark and narrow staircases, 
leading to the flat roof of the fore- 
most portico, emerging into light 
again and into sight of the landscape 
framed between the twin towers in 
front df us, we at once exclaimed, as 
he too shall, we doubt not—“ Why, 
there at last, body and bones, sits 
Mr. Stanley’s Rameses !”—so striking 
is the outline and the attitude of the 
rude natural figure, formed by the 
most conspicuous group of colossal 
stones which stares us in the face. 

By the way, Ptolemy Physcon, that 
great builderand benetactor of shrines 
up here on Phils, could never have 
enjoyed the prospect from this point 
of view, where we sit down to sketch, 
unless he did it in his younger days, 


or went up by a ladder, well built of 


seasoned palmwood, and strengthened 
at the rungs with iron pins. For, we 
have said, the staircase is narrow no 
less than dark, and Ptolemy the fat 
wassix feetround the waist. Plutarch 
tells us that being in Rome, upon 
business of state, this corpulent prince 
made an offer of marriage to the fa- 
mous Cornelia, dowager Lady Grac- 
chus, mother of the turbulent cele- 
brities of that name. Hereupon Mr. 
Sharpe, the historian of Egypt, gravely 
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remarks—“this offer of a throne 
could not make the high-minded ma- 
tron quit her children and her coun- 
try.” We should think not, indeed! 
Share a throne with a monarch six 
feet in girth! What was the width 
of the throne, pray? Does Mr. Sharpe 
imagine the mother of the Gracchi to 
have been a thread-paper? Has he 
never read of the joke cut “in fer 
pari casu” by the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith? Here is the anecdote for 
him then, from Lady Holland’s me- 
moir of the witty Dean :— 


‘*Some one mentioned that a young 
Scotchman, who had been lately in the 
neighbourhood, was about to marry an 
Irish widow, double his age and of con- 
siderable dimensions. 

***Goingto marry her!’ he exclaimed, 
bursting out laughing; ‘ going to marry 
her! impossible! you mean a part of her; 
he could not marry her all himself. It 
would be a case not of bigamy but tri- 
gamy ; the neighbourhood or magistrates 
should interfere. There is enough of 
her to furnish wives for a whole parish. 
One man marry her!—it is monstrous, 
You might people a colony with her; 
or give an assembly with her ; or, per- 
haps, take your morning’s walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent 
resting places, and you were in rude 
health. I was once rash enough to try 
walking round her before breakfast, but 
only got half way and gave it up ex- 
hausted. Or you might read the Riot 
Act and disperse her; in short, you 
might do anything with her but marry 
her.’” 


For grandeur, for variety, for anti- 
quarian interest, the ruins of Phile 
have little or nothing to show to the 
eye which has been satiated at Kar- 
nak and the Memnonium. 

Antiquity in Egypt is so antique 
that a Gardener Wilkinson and a 
Stanley both speak of poor Nectanebo 
and his cartouche, as of some pitiful 
“parvenu,’ whose name might be 
scrawled upon Athor’s temple. And 
yet, if one projects one’s mind into 
contemporaneous history of any other 
civilised nation, there is a cobweb, as 
it were, of quasi-antiquity clinging 
about remembrance of the times 
when Plato came to study metaphy- 
sics at Heliopolis, and brought letters 
of introduction to this newfangled 
Nectanebo, from Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, as Baron Bunsen might bring 
—_— commendatory from Friedrich 
Wilhelm of Prussia to the Prince 
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Gonsort and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, did he wish 
for access to the Fitz-William or to 
the British Museum. 

The island is uninhabited now, 
save by lizards, of which we saw 
several varieties in our rambles, one 
black and bony, of special ugliness. 
There are, likewise, a few snakes; 
not that ourselves saw any worth 
mentioning ; but our old friend the 
hakeem at Assouan dilated to us, 
with glee, upon the mortal fright an 
individual of that family had caused 
to his Russian body servant there one 
afternoon. There are, likewise, scor- 

ions to be found, under the loose 

at stones, at the northern end of 
the island ; which we record for the 
sake of those who may search for 
specimens as we did, oftentimes, with- 
out success, in Egypt. But though 
uninhabited, the island is, at least 
during the day time, not untenant- 
ed; for all day long, in the ruined 
court-yards and corridors, the con- 
fused heaps of bricks and stones are 
routed and rummaged with hand-hoe 
by naked, squalid villagers, male and 
female, from the hamlets on the op- 

site bank. They are not searching 
or “atteekas,” as our old acquain- 
tances at Goorneh, but for lime and 
nitrous substances, which they load 
in baskets and carry down a steep 
winding passage in the magnificent 
masonry of the western terrace, to a 
clumsy punt which serves as ferry- 
boat. The use they make of this 
calcareous saline dust is to manure 
their cultivated patches of ground. 
But though they are not professed 
searchers after “atteekas,’ we seem 
to fancy that in their ceaseless grub- 
bings, they must sometimes come 
across a relic of the olden days. Cer- 
tain beads, for instance, strung on the 
necklace ofan ancient beldame, struck 
us as very different in shape and ma- 
terial from the gaudy glass drops of 
European origin, of which it was 
chiefly composed. Poor old creature ! 
haggard and wrinkled, bare from head 
to foot, with the exception of the 
Nubian apron of leathern strips ; her 
tangled fizzy hair, greasy with pro- 
fuse anointing of castor-oil—the plant 
grows vigorous enough here on the 
slopes—and yet powdered with the 
grey nitre dust, almost like a mar- 
chioness under Louis Quinze! We 


have rarely set eyes upon an aged 


Among the Granite Boulders of Syene. 
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object so laughable and so pitiable 
withal. That necklace, however, 
took our fancy, and having fallen in 
with a lad, who had stayed lounging 
behind, on one occasion, when the 
boat’s crew had landed us and left us 
for the afternoon upon the island, 
we appointed him our temporary dra- 
goman and agent, in virtue of his ac- 
quaintance with the Bardbra jargon, 
the only tongue of which that aged 
matron knew a word. The legendary 
sybil burned a book and raised her 
price, we read, each time the intend- 
ing purchaser quarrelled with her 
demand. Not so this Nubian sybil; 
her simple guile was this—each time 
her price was granted she broke the 
bargain off; each time that bargain- 
ing was renewed she raised that price. 
Matters had gone so far once that the 
string of beads was in our very hand ; 
but after all they went no farther ; 
and when we took our final leave of 
Phils, the coveted beads hung still 
about her sable neck. 
The home of this dowager Nubian 
lady, so loth to part, as becomes a 
dowager, with fainily jewels, was on 
the island opposite, called Biggeh. 
’ABarody the ancients called it, and cer- 
tainly a place more fit to be banned 
and kept untrodden by human foot, 
more wild, more strange, and more 
fantastical, is rarely to be seen. Knobs 
and slabs of dark basaltic stone, 
granite boulders, scooped, rounded, 
and articulated, reminding one of the 
old oracular sentence whose import 
Deucalion guessed, which intimated 
that the rocks were the vertebre, 
ribs, and knuckle bones of his grand- 
mother earth. These same stones, 
granitic or basaltic, split, shattered, 
and shivered into million fragments, 
interspersed with glittering mica, gave 
the scenery an air which, to our mind, 
Miss Martineau has best described as 
“impish.” Even in broad daylight 
there was about it something un- 
earthly. Squatted down any where 
among the deep depressions of the 
rocky basins, out of sight of Nubian 
hovels, of green palm boughs, or even 
of the glistening Nile flood, it would 
require no violent trick of imagina- 
tion to fancy that by some strange 
fate one had fallen into some one of 
those craggy, waterless, herbless, life- 
less hollows which appear upon the 
surface of the silvery moon. 
Among all the traces which the 
45* 
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hand of succeeding ages has left upon 
the sculptured walls and painted 
columns of these shrines at Philee— 
traces of which few appear more 
vivid than the colours laid on in the 
Ptolemaic time—none have so deep 
and melancholy interest as the Chris- 
tian symbols which give token before 
what power it was that the old Egyp- 
tian idolatry fell at last. Itis true 
the Persian fire-worshipper had over- 
turned, and rent, and shivered temples 
and images ; but all in vain. He who 
shattered the Persian power, the Ma- 
cedonian wild goat, was tamed by the 
cold, stony glare of the world-old co- 
lossal an of Egypt, and the ver 
horns upon his shaggy forehead, 
straight and sharp as a Macedonian 
sword-blade, curled and curved into 
the twisted ornaments of the sheepish 
countenance of a solemn criosphinx. 
Alexander, became the son of Amin. 
Greek religion and Greek art alike, 
when, in company of Greek despotic 
dynasties, they had come back here 
to their cradle again, did, as might do 
the sons of some prim, old-fashioned 
family, who, returning with new- 
fangled dress and notions from long 
foreign travel, should, for filial reve- 
rence, cramp thought, mince speech, 
and cut their cloth to the fashion of 
the antiquated household rules once 
more. Rome did little else in turn; 
and though among Egyptian ruins a 
round arch of Roman span uprears 
itself in places, and though upon the 
walls of a certain building at Luxor, 
between the great portico and the 
temple of Isis, paintings have lately 
been uncovered of Roman type, yet 
hawks, and rams, and owls, and ostrich 
feathers—the snake, the goose, the 
scarabee— come still together, in 
varied combinations, to form car- 
touches, which record the names of 
an Augustus or an Antonine, a Tibe- 
rius or a Trajan, upon shrines where 
Kneph, and Pasht, and Horus still 
preside. Nay, as we have learned 
from the biting verse of the satirist 
soldier, Osiris and Iris had invaded 
the capital of their invaders, and the 
proud Roman matrons of the latter 
day had stooped to the foreign super- 
stition that lustrations, for which the 
yellow waters of Father Tiber were 
all too impure, must be performed 
with the not more limpid waters of 
the browner Nile. 

But on the pillars of deserted Philz, 


Rides upon Mules and Donkeys. 
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as on those indeed of Karnak’s more 
gigantic pile, the simple crosses carved 
upon the stone tell of a different tale. 
There was an ancient legend pointing 
truthwards, if not literally true, that 
when the blessed Maid-mother, with 
the Divine babe in her arms, first 
placed, in the rich Delta, her fugi- 
tive foot upon genuine Egyptian soil, 
the grim and gaudy idols in the 
temples all around bowed, and fell, 
and snapped asunder on the ground, 
as the fish-god of the Philistines in 
the olden time, when the Ark of the 
God of Israel was brought face to 
face with him. 

Well, in the succeeding times at 
least, this legend had its full justifica- 
tion in realities most indubitable. 
The Egyptian idol-gods were judged 
and condemned. It needed no defac- 
ing of their images, nor shattering of 
their statues. Those graven crosses 
on the pillars, as the mark of the 
forest lord upon the forest trees, 
told their doom ; and, uncut as they 
still remain, those trees, we know, 
were felled. Egypt was Christian 
from Pelusium to Phil ; ay, and yet 
far beyond. Not in vain had the in- 
spired Psalmist sung, among other 
glories of the Messiah’s kingdom: 
“Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
unto God.” Egypt was Christian ; 
and there is a Christian Egypt still. 
Call its Christendom schismatic, sunk- 
en, superstitious, if you will : we do 
not wish to palter with its errors, 
sadly as their apparent expiation 
weighs upon the Coptic church : but 
who shall refuse to pity or to pray 
for her ? 

Her members number in all, in 
Egypt, some 230,000 men,—so we 
learned from Amba Michael, the 
Bishop of Esneh, who told us that 
the information was gained in this 
wise. The march of a certain order 
of European ideas in Egypt, had in- 
duced the Pasha (we think Abbas) to 
decree that Coptic fellaheen should 
be no longer exempt from military 
conscription as hitherto. Fearful 
were their apprehensions, bitter their 
laments ; for their horror of this 
forced military service was in full 
accord with that of all other Egyp- 
tian village populations. Their pa- 
triarch and bishops, chief men among 
their race, sa to intercession for 
them the British Consul-General of 
that day, the Hon. Charles Murray, 
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now envoy at the court of Persia ; 
and at last the Pasha, whose statisti- 
eal information appears to have been 
vague, consented to dispense with 
their enrolment in the nizam, should 
the number of the people prove upon 
due inquiry to fall under 500,000. 
The result of such inquiry we have 
stated above. And since we find our- 
selves speaking upon such matters, 
we Sar here record, to the honour of 
the present ruler of Egypt, and of his 
subordinates, that our frequent in- 
vestigation never elicited from any 
Copt, of ecclesiastical or of lay condi- 
tion, any complaints of the treatment 
with which they meet in these modern 
times. 

But in Nubia, once Christian no 
less than the country below the 
last cataract of the Nile, it is the 
boast of the Mussulman that not 
one Christian now exists. The 
crosses upon the columns at Phils 
mark the beginning of a wide inter- 
vening gap in Christendom, across no 
tract of which the traveller comes 
again until he reach the semi-barbar- 
ous communities of Abyssinia, which 
yet keep the Christian name. 

Seated here, on some great frag- 
mentary stone upon the terrace, look- 
ing southward, where still a single 
obelisk stands upright, the eye of the 
gazer may travel wistfully up and 
along the broad reach of the flood. 
He may bethink himself how, perad- 
venture one morning in the olden 
time, the priests of the ancient untrue 
mysteries, leaning upon the pillared 
balustrade, had marvelled how the 
galleys of the great Queen of the South 
put not alongside at the stately quay 
of the mystic island-shrine of great 
Osiris, but held straight onwards for 
the cataract. “Who was this upstart 
Hebrew king, forsooth, or what his 
uninitiated pretence of wisdom, that, 
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in search of sayings from such bar- 

barous tongue as his, she should be 

sailing on without respect to Phil ; 

+ me with none to Thebes or 
femphis by-and-bye ?” 

Or,—he may bethink him,—just in 
so calm and still an hour as this, the 
noise and shoutings of the cataract- 
struggle past, they shook out to the 
breathings of a gentle wind the white 
sail of the boat which was bearing 
back to Meroé the “ Eunuch of great 
authority under Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia.” The dappled beauty of the 
sunset sky, changing from its first 
gorgeous dying hues of crimson and 
of purple, to gentler loveliness of 
lilac and pale blue and gold, can 
scarcely win from him an upward look. 
As in his chariot on the desert way by 
Gaza, his eyes are fastened upon a 
prophetic scroll—no longer, now, with 
the keen, careworn scrutiny of an un- 
satisfied desire to know. The won- 
drous words of Philip are lamplights 
in his memory. Where they burn still, 
the understanding may be dark no 
longer. As the night settles down on 
Philze, and he, perforce, must roll the 
volume up, his look may rest upon the 
white pillars gleaming out of the deep- 
ening twilight, and on the nodding of 
the palm-tree feathers, dark now, like 
funeral plumes. Night, yes! eternal 
night, was settling down upon those 
idol-shrines, on those abodes of lying, 
or, it may be, duped juggler priests. 
But there is nought appalling in the 
thought. The corpse-light shall be 
quenched on the tomb of Osiris; but 
God's world shall not lie longer in 
the darkness; for on others, as on 
himself, the day-star shall soon shine. 
No lying idol-priest was he, but true 
smeshait of the one true God, who had 
thus prophesied, “The Sun of righte- 
ousness shall arise, with healing in 
his wings.” 





ON THE LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE OF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, BY LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
OcroBer 19, 1858. 


Now no more, fair Stamboul hears the rattle 
Of the warrior’s harness at her gates— 

Sees no more the tide of Europe’s battle, 
Hotly pressing through her azure straits. 


Queenlike, from her terraces and gardens 
She looks down along those waters blue, 
On those turrets twain, her ancient wardens, 
Guardians of the old world and the new. 
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From her throne, the languid European 
Sees the old camp on the Asian shore, 
Sees the foam-wreaths on the far A.gean, 

And the white sails flitting slowly o’er. 


Sees no more the gathering hosts that wander’d 
To that wild peninsula afar, 

To the desolate fort where England squander’d 
So much life, in one brief winter’s war. 


When the full ship with its living burden 
Pass’d so near, she heard the canvas strain, 

As it rush’d, in haste, for glory’s guerdon, 
Toward the rock reefs of that stormy main. 


When the waifs of that great strife and anguish, 
Like spars borne on a receding tide, 

Came back wounded, came back sick to languish 
In her shadow, on the Asian side ; 


To those walls, where sick men, breathing faintly, 
Heard an angel rustling in the gloom, 

And a woman’s presence, calm and saintly, 
Lighted up the melancholy room. 


From thy cypress gardens green and fair, 
Where the nightingales for ever warble, 
And the fountains leap into the air. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy fair dome swelling, 
Where Sophia’s broken crosses lie, 

And thine Imaums night and day are telling, 
In God’s face that everlasting lie. 


Not in anger come we to upbraid thee, 
Not with war-ships floating in thy bay, 

Not with brand oe banner, brought to aid thee, 
Stand we by thy Golden Horn to-day. 


Lay the stone, O statesman, tried and hoary, 
*Tis no marble monument of war, 

But a trophy to thine England’s glory 
Unto distant ages, nobler far. 


But a tribute meeter, and more solemn, 
To our lost ones by that rough Black sea, 
Than triumphal arch, or granite column 
Graven all with names of victory. 


They have had their dirges in our sorrows 

When the chill’d blood left the cheek and brow, 
In that voiceless agony that borrows 

An expression out of silent woe. 


Look down, Stamboul, from thy throne of marble, 


And their names writ down in Britain’s story, 
The best page she shows to future years, 

And their cold brows twined with wreaths of glory, 
Ah, those laurels wet with woman’s tears ! 


Not yet, time with surely healing fingers, 
To our beggar’d love has brought relief, 

Still a vain thought of requital lingers, 
And an aching memory of grief. 
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This, our vengeance for the gallant bosoms 
In those cruel trenches, night by night, 
Chill’d to death, as snow encumbered blossoms 
Fall down, and are trampled out of sight. 


This, our vengeance for the young life wasted 
In the hot charge, and the vain attack, 

The assault to which so many hasted, 
And the charge from which so few came back. 


This, our memory of the true and fearless, 
Spotless honour, uncomplaining toil, 

And the Christian zeal, the valour peerless, 
And the tenderness war could not spoil. 


Here we raise their monument for ever, 
Singing for them, till the world shall end, 
“Tn memoriam,” such as poet never 
Set to Heaven’s own music for his friend. 


Here we rear the white cross and the altar, 
Day by day the page of truth unfold, 

Chant their dirges from dear England’s Psalter, 
Read their requiem from her bible old. 


Blend their memory with these aisles of beauty, 
Grave them on the windows’ storied line ; 
Meet it is that men who died for duty 
Be embalm’d in such a noble shrine. 


Where the voice of praise, and prayer habitual, 
In due order rises day and night, 

Where the calm voice of that grand old ritual 
Calls the soldier to a better fight. 


Sleep, O warriors! cold your place of burial 
In that rough Crimean valley lies, 

While our church spire cleaves the blue ethereal, 
And all nature smiles beneath our eyes. 


Sleep, O warriors! all your toil and striving 
In one glorious mission end at last ; 

Here, to speak salvation for the living, 
Hope in death, and pardon for the past. 


All your strength and valour now are blending 
In one note of love that swells and thrills, 
Like a strain of martial music ending 
In long echoes drawn from sylvan hills. 


For all acts that make our hearts to quiver 
With a strong emotion as we read, 

Are divine, and go back to the giver. 
High endurance—courage—generous deed— 


Come from Christ, and unto Christ returning, 
Find their full acceptance only there, 

In that centre for all noble yearning, 
in that type of all perfection fair. 


Here we leave you in His church, embalming 
Your dear names with thoughts of love and peace, 
Till He comes to reign, all discord calming, 
And the warfare of the world shall cease. 
C. F. A. 
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STATISTICS OF IRISH PROSPERITY. 


Tue word “regeneration” occupied 
a prominent place in the vocabulary 
of the rhetorical patriots who were 
denominated Young Ireland, in an 
era that seems now half a century 
past, so vast is the change since 
effected in the political and social 
condition and characteristics of the 
western portion of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. That term was employed 
by those vehement nationalists to in- 
dicate at once the low state of the 
country, and the magnificent destiny 
to which agitation was to lead her. 
At one moment the greenest isle of 
the sea was invested in their speeches 
and writings with all the charms of 
poetry, as a very paradise, in order 
that, at the next, her prostration and 
wretchedness under a “ foreign” rule 
might be described as the more de- 
plorable. The enthusiasts of that 
yeriod borrowed a figure from theo- 
ogy, and regarded their native land 
as in a condition of death. A regen- 
eration was required, which could not 
be brought about as long as she re- 
mained connected with Great Britain. 

It cannot be denied that the lead- 
ing spirits of the small but able party 
which broke up O’Connellism pos- 
sessed a measure of honesty and 
courage. They had judgment enough 
to perceive that the old form of crafty 
agitation was disgracing as well as 
injuring Ireland. As educated men, 
they were sick of the meaningless 
iterations of the Repeal platform; 
as young men, just escaped from the 
fervour of the classics, and having 
little knowledge of the world, they 
were bold to denounce the insincerity 
of the powerful political league then 
in existence, and to strike out for 
themselves that loftier course of action 
which, whatever personal and public 
evil resulted from it, was the first step 
towards material improvementamong 
the Irish people, inasmuch as thus all 
manner of disturbing popular decep- 
tions were drawn to a crisis, and pre- 
ared for exposure and destruction 
xy the common sense and loyalty of 
theempire. That Young Ireland had 
not anticipated public opinion in 
repudiating the miserable policy to 


which they had been bred, became 
evident as soon as their declaration 
of war against the prevailing com- 
bination was openly pronounced. It 
was then found that there were a 
considerable number of Irishmen, of 
no mean talent, ready to join them; 
and that the schism which they had 
created in the ranks of their former 
associates would be a serious one. 
Even before the famine began, indeed, 
a general disgust with the aimless 
efforts of O'Connell had found ex- 
pression; and the profound conviction 
had spread, that the “regeneration” 
of Ireland never would be accom- 
plished until the incubus of the hypo- 
critical organization of which he was 
the leader had been cast off. 

In this way Young Ireland remov- 
ed the chief obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the country. The formation 
of the Advanced School, asthey miglhit 
have been termed, of Irish Repealers 
occurred at the proper juncture, and 
led indirectly to the most desirable 
results. Had the old leader of the 
seople lived, and retained his bound- 
on influence over them during the 
climax of the distress arising from the 
failures of the potato crop, it were 
hard to say into what extreme he 
might not, even against his will, have 
been hurried. O’Uonnell at the head 
of a rising would have rendered re- 
bellion somewhat more perilous than 
it was in the hands of Mr. O’Brien. 
The fierce ardour of the younger men 
crushed the giant’s power just as it 
was about to become dangerous to 
the State; andintense disappointment 
at this result, doubtless, accelerated 
his death. When starvation and 
disease had driven the peasant to 
despair, and made him a fit agent for 
any insurrectionary design, there was 
neither plan, nor commander-in-chief, 
nor germ of military association. The 
individuals who led Young Ireland 
had little personal influence; they 
were distrusted, also, by a powerful 
class ; they were sadly inexperienced, 
too, in several of the most necessary 
arts of the demagogue. They were 
much less formidable than they were 
conceived by the Government of the 
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day to be. What strength for mis- 
chief they did possess, was given 
them by the errors of the legislature 
and administration in the measures 
devised for the relief of the poor. 
Every such mistake was magnified 
by professional clamourers into a 
crime of deep dye. The sufferings 
of the people were spoken of as their 
wrongs, and the Executive represent- 
ed as anxious to supplement the 
effects of the famine, in order to get 
ridof a large section of the population. 
To the extent in which these libels 
were believed had the younger party 
of malcontents power for evil. That 
the exertions made to meet the dis- 
aster caused by the scarcity of food 
were incomplete, may be admitted 
without allowing that those defects 
were other than accidental. There 
was an earnest desire in the mind of 
every British statesman and _ politi- 
cian to use all the resources of the 
kingdom in the emergency ; but it 
will, probably, never be forgotten that 
in the height of the difficulty a 
number of Irish representatives reject- 
ed Lord George Bentinck’s patriotic 
scheme for the construction of rail- 
ways in Ireland, which might have 
really “regenerated” the country. 
The fact of its rejection proved of the 
utmost value to the agitators, who 
found in it a fresh argument showing 
that “the Parliament of England” 
meant to compass the destruction of 
the Irish race, by leaving them to 
their sad fate. It still seems clear that 
the last and most extreme outburst 
of agitation in Ireland had the good 
effect of destroying a subtler form of 
litical clamour, which had thriven 

y class-hatreds, and for many years 
interfered with every practical interest 
of the country. 

Our observations have run in this 
channel in consequence of our belief 
that it is only such as know inti- 
mately into what a depressed con- 
dition Ireland sank in the years re- 
ferred to, who are in a position pro- 
perly to estimate the rapidity andcom- 
pleteness of the resuscitation now 

tefully recorded. Persons that 

ve regarded both our poverty and 
our progress from a distance cannot 
entertain a full or just ideaof thedepth 
of the one or the decided character of 
the other. It is the Irishman in Ire- 
land, whose memory is painfully fa- 
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miliar with the appearance of our 
towns, when Skibbereen was one huge 
grave, and Skull a literal Golgotha, 
who now treads the thriving tho- 
roughfares of those very towns with 
a swelling heart, and contemplates 
the movement on foot to provide the 
increasing business of the former with 
railway communication in a spirit of 
earnest thankfulness. 

The tourists of this autumn, who, 
in greater numbers than in any pre- 
ceding year, have visited the nume- 
rous spots of scenic and archzologi- 
cal interest that dot the face of the 
island, have found nothing in the 
social aspect of the country differing 
from what they are accustomed to 
meet in England. As they have 
crossed one district after another in 
well-appointed railway carriages, they 
have seen in every locality well-filled 
stackyards and _ highly - cultivated 
fields. They have perceived every- 
where good herds of cattle. The pea- 
santry did not appear before them in 
rags; but, on the contrary, wore an 
appearance of actual comfort. Their 
cabins were observed to be compara- 
tively snug. Some regard seemed to 
be paid to cleanliness in the domestic 
arrangements of the people. There 
were few wretched, roofless, window- 
less, filthy hovels by the roadsides. 
But our English friends, as cursory 
observers, had no conception of the 
vastness of the improvement that has 
occurred, as well in the dispositions 
of the people, as in their food, cloth- 
ing, and dwellings. 

This satisfactory representation as 
to Irish moral and material progress 
is indeed dimmed, but yet not falsi- 
fied, by the recurrence of occasional 
crimes, such as have lately startled, 

pained, and disappointed those who 
eae Ireland best, and indulge the 
highest hopes for her immediate fu- 
ture. There is this striking differ- 
ence between the present and former 
characteristics of Irish atrocities : 
that whereas in other times those 
outrages were believed, even by the 
better class among the peasantry, to 
be a means of securing prosperity for 
the tenantry, they are now reprobated 
most strongly by the industrious small 
farmer, with whose personal safety 
they interfere, upon whom they in- 
fallibly entail additional taxation, and 
whose prospects of profit in the sale 
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of his produce they affect by pre- 
venting the influx of capital into his 
county or district. If we say that 
Tipperary is just now as safe a place 
for a landlord to reside in as any 
shire in England, a recent event will 
start into the reader’s mind to dis- 
pute the assumption. It is not long 
since a murder was committed in that 
county equal in heinousness to any of 
its + fp but there is some un- 
certainty on the point whether it ori- 
inated in an agrarian cause. The 
ate assassination in the Queen's 
County is probably traceable to pri- 
vate malice ; and the exceptional case 
of the disturbances in Donegal must 
be attributed to the maddening influ- 
ence upon the minds of the people of 
a false agitation, the character of 
which was fully exposed in these pages 
previous to the sitting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee which so remark- 
ably bore out our views on every 
branch of the affair. There is no- 
thing more clearly written upon the 
social history of this country than 
that crime follows upon the heels of 
agitation. So distinctly is this law 
indicated by our experience, that it is 
hard to speak of the agitator who 
groundlessly and recklessly inflames 
the ignorant, as otherwise than an 
active abettor of the dark deeds that 
invariably result. But it would be un- 
fair to Ireland in the extreme hastily 
to allege that her former disgraceful 
prominence in the calendar of crimes 
is still preserved. Agrarian outrages 
show something rotten and dangerous 
which all just men earnestly desire 
should be eradicated; but those crime 
recurring at distant intervals, dread- 
ful though they be, should not be per- 
mitted to hide from view that for 
some years past there has been a 
steady decline of offences against pro- 
perty and person, nearly uniform all 
over the country. Nay, there is an- 
other important fact for which we 
may fairly claim the full amount of 
credit it may bring us—namely, that 
this decrease of offence has been most 
marked in the localities chiefly fa- 
mous of old for the higher classes of 
crime. The statistics of the year 
1856 show a much larger proportion 
to the total population, of convictions 
for serious crimes, in England than 
in Ireland. This interesting point we 
shall delay a moment to e clear. 
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We prefer throwing the facts intoa 
tabular shape :— 


Total offences in England for 
which convictions were ob- 
tained in 1856, ; : 

Do., do., in Scotland, same 
year, ° ° - 2,723 

Do., do., in Ireland, do., - 4,024 


14,734 


It may thus be perceived that, in 
proportion to the population, there is 
a much greater amount of crime in 
England than in Ireland. There are 
also thrice as many capital convictions 
for every million of the population in 
England as in this country. In 
1856, sixty-nine individuals suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law in 
England, while only three were exe- 
cuted in Scotland, and eight in Ire- 
land. But it ought to be added that 
the returns from which we quote 
bear out the character our country- 
men have attained for readiness to 
engage in personal encounter. The 
total offences against the person in 
England, in 1856, were 1,264 ; in Ire- 
land, they were 1,024. The chief 
element in the latter number arose 
from rioting at fairs, and other public 
gatherings, where the shillelagh was 
used too freely. It may also be re- 
membered, as a curious point, that 
while under the heading “forgery 
and offences against the currency,” 
we have, for England, the total of 757 
cases, and for Scotland, sixty-three ; 
in Ireland, there were only thirty- 
seven such offences. We certainiy 
need not be ashamed of the position 
we occupy in the comparative sta- 
tistics of the kingdom’s crime. 

Not the least satisfactory feature 
in the present aspect of the country, 


respecting crime, is the anxiety of 


men of all classes, and creeds, and 
varties, to repress everything that 
ce a tendency to lead to breaches of 
the law. Although it is to be wished 
that such a spirit were universal, it 
is satisfactory to be able to state that 
it is more nearly so than at any pre- 
vious period in our annals. 

A few additional facts and reflec- 
tions, illustrating the history, extent, 
and scope, of what has been called, 
not inaptly, the Irish Revolu- 
tion, will serve to show whether 
there are good grounds for asserting 
that the undeniable present pros- 
perity of Ireland has in it the ele- 
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ments of duration and of further de- 
velopment. 

ere are no data from which we 
can ascertain in what proportion the 
Court for the Sale of Incumbered 
Estates has had the effect of intro- 
ducing men of capital into the Irish 
proprietary. A large number of the 
purchasers under this tribunal, how- 
ever, have sprung from among the 
professional and commercial classes; 
and are many of them men who have 
entered largely intoagricultural specu- 
lations, or who have set out in their 
new character as landlords with a 
wish to deal generously by the indus- 
trious tenant. It is also an important 
circumstance in connexion with these 
sales, that extensive districts former- 
ly held by one owner, have, under 
the hammer of the Commissioners, 
been split into numerous convenient 
properties. The most remarkable 
case of this nature affected the Tho- 
mond estates, which were bought up 
in comparatively small lots, chiefly 
by the tenants on the soil. That 
fact itself is a strong proof of the 
prosperity that for several years has 
attended the operations of the Irish 
farmer. Most of those purchasers 
were persons who had put together 
considerable sums since 1850. 

While referring to the evidence 
this occurrence furnishes of the im- 
proved condition of the tenant-farmers 
of Ireland, the following paragraph 
may be quoted from a highly instruc- 
tive and an important brochure,* the 
compilation of Mr. Thomas Miller:— 


**Thave been often surprised when 
Trish farmers came to me for farms, by 
the amounts of Goverrment stock which 
they held ; the certificates thereof hav- 
ing been produced for my inspection, as 
proof of their possessing sufficient capi- 
tal. Indeed, as I have already said, 
nearly all the Irish farmers have made 
money; and I have recently been con- 
sulted by a Scotch farmer as to the best 
mode of investing money which he had 
made in Ireland.” 


The cases in which the tenants on 
the property put up for sale bought 
it in by lots, were probably few. 
Wherever such did occur, however, 
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the new class of small proprietors 
have become the staunchest friends 
of “law and order,” and the most un- 
compromising enemies of agitation. 
An examination of the farms of these 
persons would show the decided ad- 
vance that has taken place in Irish 
agriculture. The very feeling of ab- 
solute ownership is calculated to 
arouse faculties of independence, in- 
telligence, and industry. 

It should be added, that in many 
more instances than is commonly be- 
lieved, the old owners of Irish proper- 
ties recovered their inheritance in 
great part under the operations of 
the Incumbered Estates Court ; hav- 
ing, by its means, thrown off the 
drag-chain of mortgages, and learned 
the important lesson of economy 
which a narrowed rental was calcu- 
lated to teach. In numerous cases, 
new branches of families came in by 
the sales, and a better use of the pro- 
perty was in general the result. Ex 
pressions have often been used in Par- 
liament and the press, implying that 
the Incumbered Estates Court had 
brought about a thorough revolution 
in the proprietorship of Irish land, 
and one questionably desirable. On 
the basis of this opinion, the wisest 
scheme ever devised in any country, 
to recruit an effete condition of society, 
was bitterly denounced as unjust. 
There was really little ground for the 
outcry ; for, although a considerable 
number of new landlords were intro- 
duced into the southern and western 
counties, by the operations of this 
tribunal, in the case of a greater pro- 
portion of the sales than is even now 
popularly believed, the result was 
to secure the old families in their 
hereditary position. To this we at- 
tribute the paucity of the sales to 
English and Scotch bidders, after- 
wards to be noticed. It was some- 
what difficult for purchasers from the 
other side of the water to make pro- 
fitable investments, in consequence of 
the anxiety of the former holders to 
retain a portion of their estates, even 
at a considerable sacrifice. 

Here it may also be stated, that 
the tenantry and peasantry through- 





* The Agricultural and Social State of Ireland in 1858, &c. With an Appendix, 
consisting of Letters from Scotch and English proprietors and farmers resident in 
Ireland. By Thomas Miller, M.R.D.S., &c. Read before the Royal Dublin Society, 


on the lithof June, 1858. 


Dublin: Alex. Thom and Sons. 
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out the country make no secret of 
their attachment to the landlords of 
the old stock. Nor is it wonderful if 
they thus fondly acknowledge the 
claims of the ancient houses upon 
their hearts. Besides the influence ex- 
erted by the traditions of an old 
family, the peasantry remember that 
in the crisis of the years of hunger, 
the owner of the mansion suffered 
with the occupier of the cabin, and 
put himself to the greatest straits in 
order to assist the sick and dying 
poor. Despite the libels lately ut- 
tered by a person high in position 
and authority, the people do not forget 
how the clergyman and the landlord 
toiled night and day for their relief, 
when, otherwise, thousands more than 
did perish would have fallen prema- 
turely into the grave. 

Respecting the general character 
of Irish landlords, it may be well to 
cite the testimony of Mr. Miller, 
whose acquaintance with the country, 
being the result of recent observation, 
and being that of an impartial person, 
familiar also with landlordism in 
Scotland and England, and uninfiu- 
enced by Irish political and class pre- 
judices, must be regarded as of par- 
ticular value. 


“No class of society have been more 
unjustly maligned than the Irish land- 
lords for their treatment of their tenan- 
try; but the truth is, that, as a body, 
they have treated them with the greatest 
kindness and forbearance, and have 
often submitted to claims which it never 
could enter into the minds of British 
tenants to make, and which, if made 
would have been indignantly spurned 
by English and Scotch landlords. 

‘*Happily this state of matters has 
passed away. Rents are well paid—in- 
deed it may with confidence be stated, 
that not only are rents fully paid up, 
but, in addition, that almost every ten- 
ant is now possessed of more or less 
capital. A brighter and happier day 
has begun to dawn on Ireland, and the 
tendency all over the country is onwards 
in the march of improvement.” 


Again, with reference to the diffi- 
culties of the landlord :— 


‘It would be unjust if I were not 
here to repeat what I have already said, 
that many of the nobility and gentry 
have greatly improved their properties, 
and have done all that could be desired 
for the comfort of their tenants. The 
taking of a fine, or the payment of two, 
three, or four years’ rent in advance 
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(and frequently these payments thus 
made in advance, are not to be applied 
in liquidation of the first rents due on 
the farm, but to lie in the landlord's 
hands during the currency of the lease) 
undoubtedly have a tendency to induce 
the Irish farmer not to be so careful of 
his landlord’s interest as he ought to be 
—the landlord has himself attended to 
that, by the fine which he has received. 
Considering, however, the treatment 
which the land used to receive, and the 
difficulty, nay impossibility, which was 
often experienced by the proprietors to 
make their tenants fulfil the ordinary 
conditions of their leases, there reaily 
appears, in many cases, to have been 
good reasons for the landlords demand- 
ing a fine or sum paid down in security 
of future rents.” 


There is another class of recent 
purchasers in Irish land, and renters 
of large farms—the English and 
Scotch settlers, as it has become the 
fashion, for no good reason, to call 
them. Their paucity, compared with 
the number of Irish buyers, is sig- 
nificant, and has arisen, in addition 
to a cause beforementioned, from the 
limited knowledge that still exists on 
the other side of the Channel regard- 
ing the advantages of the Irish soil 
to the enterprizing scientific farmer. 
When the Incumbered Estates Court 
first came into operation, a loud 
cry was raised, to the effect that a 
new Plantation of Englishmen, and 
a consequent “extirpation of the old 
race,” was intended. Such, however, 
has not been the effect of the measure. 
On the contrary, the great majority 
of the purchasers have been Irish, 
although many Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen have bought very extensive 
properties. The ‘Nationalists have 
nothing to fear, then, from an incur- 
sion of Saxon farmers, accompanied 
by improved reaping machines, high- 
class cattle, and English labourers. 
There is no such invasion going on 
to any extent. If it were, however, 
there would only be ground for un- 
mixed satisfaction in the circum- 
stance. Those Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who have made this country 
their home during the past ten years, 
have contributed to its prosperity in 
a most remarkable manner. This, a 
few facts, shortly stated, will esta- 
blish. Mr. Miller, who has been con- 
cerned in the purchase of farms for 
such of his countrymen “north the 
Tweed” as were desirous of associ- 
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ating their fortunes with Ireland, 
gome time since addressed a circular 
to every English and Scotch capitalist 
settled in this country, requesting re- 
plies to several important queries of 
the nature following:—“Do you 
notice within the last few years much 
improvement in the agricultural pros- 
perity of the country, and in the 
comforts and clothing of the peasan- 
try? Has pauperism much decreased ? 
Are the poor rates lower than for- 
merly?” These interrogatories were 
combined’ with others, respecting the 
extent of the farm or farms of each 
of the settlers, and their experience 
of the country generally. One hun- 
dred and seventy answers were re- 
turned to those questions, which are 

rinted by way of appendix to Mr. 
Kfiller’s pamphlet. Those letters from 
practical farmers in all parts of the 
country comprise a large amount of 
useful information. 

There are in Ireland in all 660 
Scotch farmers of respectability,* a 
great proportion of whom have come 
over since the Incumberéd Estates 
Qourt began its operations, while 
there are only ninety-six natives of 
England to be placed in the same 
category : in other words, nearly seven 
Scotchmen to one Englishman. Per- 
haps Mr. Miller exhibits in parts of 
his paper a tendency to exaggerate 
the advantages that have resulted 
from the example of good farming 
set by his countrymen in Ireland ; 
but it will be admitted that while he 
can point to a Pollok, and that gentle- 
man is only the most prominent figure 
of a class, he stands on very safe 
ground. The successful efforts of the 
great Galway proprietor and farmer 
are spoken of, indeed, throughout the 
empire. Opposed obstinately on his 
coming to ued, scarcely so much 
by the peasantry as by their leaders, 

r. Pollok had the wisdom and 
courage to persevere with prudence 
and justice, and the result is, that he 
has come to be regarded as a benefac- 
tor ofthe people. Ata harvest home, 
held on his Connaught estates, only a 
few days ago, there were abundant 
evidences afforded of his popularity 
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among the very people who had, under 
evil instigation, misapprehended his 
motives, and, we believe, sought his 
life. 

Mr. Pollok is well advised in his 
management of the property. For 
example, at the merry-making alluded 
to, there were Irish customs usual to 
the occasion, with which he was saga- 
cious enough not to interfere. One 
of the most striking and satisfactory 
proofs of his merits as a landlord was 
supplied, when a fine specimen of an 
Irish peasant, by name Larry Tierny, 
rose, spontaneously, in midst of the 
interesting proceedings, in order to 
state that he was a former tenant on 
the lands of Moate, and 


‘*His name was in the original lease 
of the place. By bad advice he had op- 
posed Mr. Pollok in getting possession, 
but it he had known his character he 
would not have done so. If he had 
given up quietly, he knew he would 
have received £10 more than he did, 
He was better off now in Mr. Pollok’s 
employment than ever he was before. 
He was now able to take a bread and tea 
breakfast, which he could seldom or ever 
do when he had the land.” 


Few Scotch or English farmers have 
taken farms in Ulster. Mr. Miller 
attributes this to the tenant-right 
which prevails in that province, “ re- 
pugnant,” as it is, “to all the previous 
habits and experiences of Scotchmen 
and Englishmen.” “ Farms in Ulster,” 
he proceeds, “are generally let at a 
fair value by the landlords to the 
tenant, but it is next to an impossi- 
bility for any new party to get a farm 
without paying an exorbitant price to 
the out-going farmer for his tenant- 
right.” The Scotch have preferred 
Connaught, and it is worthy of men- 
tion, in connexion with their enter- 
prise in that province, that, in various 
points, it figures better in the agricul- 
tural statistics of the past few years 
than any of the other provinces. 
Strange story indeed, to have to 
tell of Galway and of Mayo! In 
fact, in the progress that has taken 
place all over Ireland in recent years, 
Connaught has had the chief share ; 
and all that is wanting to secure to 





* Since the period when Mr. Miller's pamphlet was read before the Royal Dublin 
Society, the total number of English and Scottish purchasers of property, and agri- 
cultural settlers in Ireland, has risen to 803, of whom 699 are Scotch, and 104 

lish 
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that quarter of the island a lasting 
and an increasing prosperity, is the 
extension of railway communication 
to its various leading towns, which 
would enable its agriculturists to take 
full advantage of the best Irish mar- 
kets, whereas at present they are 
obliged to ship a number of their cat- 
tle at Westport for sale at Liverpool. 
The entire of the counties of Leitrim, 
Sligo, and Mayo, and great districts 
in Roscommon and Galway, are still 
unprovided with railway accommoda- 
tion. 

A number of industrious and thriv- 
ing Scotch farmers have settled near 
Athy. On Lord Derby’s estates, in 
Tipperary, others of their countrymen 
have, along with several wealthy Eng- 
lish farmers, found choice spots; and 
their prosperous condition is but a 
token of that advance among all 
classes of the rural population, which 
even the casual traveller does not fail 
to recognise. 

The improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, which has resulted partly, 
no doubt, from the example of those 
settlers, but much more from the 
general awakening of the people to 
industry accomplished by events, is 
observable in several counties by the 
comparative absence of weeds. In 
the olden time of Irish agriculture, 
weeds would seem to have been re- 
garded as a sort of sacred thing that 
no idle hand should touch ; but so 
soon as things began to mend, Mr. 
Donnelly, the Registrar-General, be- 
gan his anti-weed exertions, and he 
has carried them on with the zeal of 
a crusader. 

The decline which has taken place 
of late years in the number of cabins 
in Ireland is also a symptom of an 
improved state of the country. What 
the cabin formerly was, there is no 
need to depict. Such cabins are al- 
most gone ; there is a semblance of 
civilization about the cabin now. The 
point of our statement, however, is 
the decrease in their number, which 
has followed a wise consolidation 
of farms. From 1849 to 1856, there 
was a diminution of 14,146 hold- 
ings of one and not exceeding five 
acres; of 33,966 holdings above five 
and not exceeding fifteen acres— 
and the decline between 1841 and 
1856 was 98,625 holdings. The total 
number of holdings of all sizes in 
1856 was 592,489, and of these there 
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still remain 82,035 holdings of one 
and not above five, and 179,931 of 
five, and not over fifteen acres. There 
is thus room for further consolidation, 
which means not only better farming, 
but an ameliorated condition of the 
peasant. Witness Larry Tierny, and 
his tea and toast every day in the 
week! The time has come when the 
agriculture of Ireland cannot afford 
that the country should be cut up, 
encumbered, and seriously narrowed 
in its productive capacity, by an infi- 
nite number of petty holdings, on 
which an impoverished tenantry, can- 
not, in the nature of things, do any- 
thing but starve. 

The natural influence of the em- 
ployment of capital on large farms is 
to raise the wages of the labourer. 
It is customary to trace the recent 
increase in the agriculturist’s daily 
remuneration in Ireland to the exode 
of trained workmen, and doubtless 
that has had its efiect. But as we 
cannot suppose that the labouring 
class furnished the bulk of the emi- 
grants of the last six or seven years, 
who were remarkable for their ap- 
pearance of comfort, we must seek 
some other principal cause of the 
increased pay given to the Irish 
ploughman, reaper, and cattle servant. 
We find it mainly in the extended 
demand for good labour that has 
arisen from improved cultivation and 
the combination of small farms in 
numerous districts into large ones, 
worked by a liberal outlay of money. 
Hear Mr. Miller on this head:— 


‘** To the poor Irish labourer, the bad- 
ly-housed and ill-paid cultivator of the 
soil, the English and Scotch proprictors 
and farmers have been of essential ser- 
vice. Sixpence and eightpence a-day 
were the wages formerly paid by the 
Irish farmer to the labourer. If a mud 
cabin and a bit of potato ground were 
given him, a very high rent was clarg- 
ed for these; the labourer was generally 
bound to give, at the scanty wages 
named, threedays’ work each week to his 
landlord, and his wages were retained 
in payment of the rent. Patient, and 
even contented, though even thus crush- 
ed down by poverty, it is difficult to 
conceive how he and his family could 
subsist. Since the large influx of Scotch 
and English farmers has taken place, as 
well as in consequence of emigration, 
a considerable rise has been made in 
agricultural wages. and they now range 
from 10d. to 1s. 3d. per diem for good 
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ordinary labourers; and so sensible are 
they of the benefits conferred on them 
by British farmers, that when it was 
known a farm was to be let, the wish 
was often expressed by the neighbour- 
ing labourers, that it might be taken by 
some English or Scotch farmer, as then 
they would be sure of constant employ- 
ment, at fair wages, regularly paid.” 
Before leaving Mr. Miller’s pamph- 
let, which, we learn with satisfaction, 
has been widely circulated in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and has done much 
to disabuse the minds of our friends 
across the channe! as to variousimpor- 
tant features of Irish agriculture, it 
may be useful briefly to glance at the 
statements of the letters which were 
elicited by the queries addressed from 
his office to the “settlers.” The re- 
ferences about to be made to those 
documents may be regarded as a fair 
type of their character throughout. 
ose remarks of the farmers from 
Great Britain, who have but lately 
say most of them within ten or twelve 
years—invested their money on Irish 
soil, and have also observed the state 
of things around them to a great de- 
gree in an unprejudiced manner, must, 
itis obvious, have higher weight than 
one hundred and seventy testimonials 
could claim, collected from purely 
Irish sources. Here is a grouping of 
the reports of those English and 
Scotch agriculturists, taken from their 
communications with as much regard 
to brevity as the circumstances per- 
mit. Their expressions of opinion 
are arranged under the names of the 
counties from which they have pro- 
ceeded; and it will be seen that some 
of the most encouraging have come 
from districts not long ago considered 
to be all but hopelessly backward. 
County of Carlow.—‘‘ I hold 191 sta- 
tute acres. The lands in this part of 
the country carry all sorts of crops— 
wheat, barley, oats, or any other that 
may be tried. Average—wheat, 7 bar- 
rels per acre; barley, 10 to 12 barrels 
per acre ; oats, 10 to 12 barrels per acre; 
turnips, 30 tons per acre; potatces very 
= . Pauperism much 
Teduced. In 1852, I paid 1s. 10d. per 
acre; I now pay but 11d.” 
County of Longford.—*I am from 
Lothian. I superintend some 
4,000 acres. The change for the 
past few years on the face of the whole 
country has been most manifest ; high 
of stock and all kinds of produce 
ve placed our more needy small far- 
Mersin comparative wealth. . The 
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poor-rate has greatly diminished. . . 
In East Lothian, life and property (says 
this Scotch farmer) are not more se- 
cure,” 

County of Meath._An Englishman 
writes thus :—“ As to investment of 
capital, where it is embarked largel 
and judiciously, and humanely managed, 
the capitalist will be fully as sure of his 
rents as in England.” 

County of Wexford.—** All we want 
to bring us up to our proper standard 
among agriculturists is,men with money, 
enterprise, and skill. We have the cli- 
mate, the labour cheap, and the raw ma- 
terial, which only wants to be worked 
to yield a good percentage on the capi- 
tal expended.” 

County of Clare.—‘* Pauperism has 
declined eighty per cent. within the last 
few years.” Another Clare correspon- 
dent says:—* Owing to the famine years 
and the tide of emigration, the very 
small tenants have all but disappeared, 
and the tenants left behind have very 
much improved in their habits of indus- 
try, and are managing their lands much 
better than formerly ; and the good price 
for produce, and reasonableness of the 
rents for lands, have of late greatly im- 
proved the circumstances of the whole 
agricultural community.” 

County of Kerry.—‘* Agricultural im- 
provement is greatly on the increase, 
especially in the south of Ireland, where 
large sums have been expended of late 
years in draining and subsoiling, fencing 
and farm-road making, levelling old 
fences, &c., and embanking from the 
sea and rivers. In Kerry alone, up- 
wards of £100,000 have been expended 
in such improvements, on various pro- 
perties, since 1847; and a much better 
system of farming has been introduced 
than was practised in former years ; and 
a great improvement has taken place 
also in the breeds of stock—so much so, 
that there are now as fine short-horns 
and Leicesters in the South as could 
be found in any part of Ireland.” 

County of Tipperary.—‘* There is no 
danger to any one taking land here; it 
is just as safe as crossing the border 
from Scotland to England.” 


Testimonies of precisely similar 
character might be quoted from every 
Irish county. To only two more of 
those important letters, however, is 
it necessary to solicit attention. The 
peculiarities of the first are, the intelli- 
gent way in which the writer dis- 
cusses the condition of the peasantry, 
and the charity of his allusions to 
their faults of education. The second 
is remarkable for its justice to the 
too-often-maligned Irish landlord. 
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‘¢In February, 1852, of 400 men col- 
lected as labourers to begin operations, 
only three men were clothed so as to be 
defended from the inclemency of the 
weather even in a moderate degree. 

**It would be utterly impossible for 
me to give you any idea of the absolute 
wretchedness and misery which pre- 
vailed among their families. They pos- 
sessed neither food, raiment, nor furni- 
ture, cattle, nor seed ; ali had been sold, 
or consumed, to provide food for them- 
selves and children; and what famine 
had spared, disease had devoured. ‘To 
make matters worse, they were heavily 
in arrears to the landlords, whose ne- 
cessities had become so great as to com- 
pel them, however unwillingly, to press 
hard for their rents. These demands 
naturally obliged the sale of the cattle 
at any price. All those influences bear- 
ing on them simultaneously, reduced the 
people to a frightful state of misery and 
destitution. 

** My duties were accordingly greatly 
increased. and my feelings lacerated. I 
advanced large sums to purchase pro- 
visions, clothes, and seed; with very 
trifling exceptions I have been repaid 
every farthing most honestly and ho- 
nourably. 

“I employed a medical man to attend 
them ; established a sick fund and sav- 
ings’ bank ; and now there is no district 
whereon the labourers and small far- 
mers are more comfortable, nay, com- 
paratively independent. Their rents 
are cleared up to one running half-year ; 
they are well clothed and fed, and truly 
comfortable. 

** The people are both civil and oblig- 
ing; they are, no doubt, cunning and 
greedy; but these faults are faults of 
education and the desire to acquire 
wealth, partly innate and partly arising 
from the remembrance of past trials.” 


This is the language of an exten- 
sive farmer in the county of Leitrim. 
The second witness is the manager of 
a large landed property in the Queen’s 
County :— 

‘« The nature of my office brought me 
into daily contact with different land- 
lords, different agents, and different 
farmers, and I was the general medium 
for making known the general wants of 
the farmers to their landlords or agents, 
and of getting those varied wants sup- 
plied. Under these circumstances I 
have an intimate and experimental ac- 
quaintance with the character of the 
Irish landlords as a class, and it is my 
conviction, founded on practical expe- 
rience upon a large scale, that neither 
Scotch nor English landlords would exer- 
cise the same forbearance, or extend the 
same lenity to their tenantry ifthey were 
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placed under similarcircumstances. The 
Irish landlords, as a class, hold out every 
encouragement tu an improving tenant,” 


That the’representations of the let- 
ters previously quoted, regarding the 
decline of pauperism in Ireland, are 
not exaggerated, may be proved by an 
array of facts. The number of 
paupers, and the amount of the poor- 
rate, is now actually less in Ireland, 
in proportion to the population, than 
in either England or Scotland. The 
annexed tabular statement shows this 
clearly :— 


No. of Expenditure 

Paupers. for the Year, 
1856, England, 877,667, £6,004, 244 
1857, 99 843,806, ae 
1856, Scotland, 137,383, 629, 348 
1856, Ireland, 73,083, 576,395 
1857, °° 56,094, say 490,900 


These figures, perhaps, should be 
supplemented by the statement that 
a sum of £215,000, or nearly one- 
half of the entire outlay on Irish 
workhouses, represents cost of ma- 
nagement. Such an expenditure is 
much too high. A movement having 
the object of reducing it, by closing a 
class of workhouses in which there 
are the fewest number of inmates, 
originated some time ago with a few 
able and conscientious provincial 
guardians of the poor ; but it,was stre- 
nuouslyopposed by the Commissioners, 
on the ground that it would be un- 
wise to restrict the resources of the 
Poor Law department for encounter- 
ing any sudden exigency that might 
arise, from a bad crop, a hard, winter, 
or other causes, which still, notwith- 
standing the comparative solidity of 
Irish prosperity, must, did they occur 
here, create a much greater amount 
of distress than the same disasters 
would in England or Scotland. The 
Commissioners were actuated by a 
reasonable apprehension ; neverthe- 
less, the expense of working the 
Irish Poor Law is far higher at pre- 
sent than it need be. 

At the risk of making this paper 
dry to many readers, as concise a 
resume as may be possible will be made 
of the emigrational and agricultural 
statistics of the past six or eight 
years, which suggest many valuable, 
and, to the practical mind, highly in- 
teresting reflections. 

Inasmuch as the Statistics of Emi- 
gration are a key to certain parts of 
the agricultural tables, which would 
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otherwise be inexplicable, it may, 
first, come under notice to what ex- 
tent the rural labouring population 
and the tenant-farmer class have suf- 
fered by the Exode, as it is still com- 
monly termed in Ireland. On the 
30th of March, 1851, according to the 
Census of that year, there were in this 
country 6,552,385 persons, thus dis- 
tributed over the provinces :—Lein- 
ster, 1,672,738 ; Munster, 1,857,736 ; 
Ulster, 2,011,880 ; and Connaught, 
1,010,031. Mr. Donnelly’s (the Re- 
gistrar-General,) most valuable and 
trustworthy tables, show the total 
emigration, year by year, since that 
period :— 
EMIGRATION FROM IRISH PORTS. 

1851, . . 179,507 

1852, . . 190,322 

1853, . . 173,148 

1854, . . 140,555 

1855, . . 91,914 

1856, .. 90,781 

1857, . . 95,081 


There is no regular registration of 
births and deaths in Ireland, so that if 
in one branch of statistical science, 
the agricultural, we are in advance of 
England in our arrangements, our 
neighbours are before us in another. 
Mr. Donnelly has attempted to arrive 
at an approximation in reference to 
births and deaths in Ireland, by an 
average of sixteen years on the reports 
of Mr. Graham, the English Regis- 
trar-General. Taking the births as 1 
in 31, and the deaths as 1 in 45, and 
setting off the difference against the 
totals of the yearly emigration, he 
establishes that since_1851, there has 
been a steady decline of the popula- 
tion, which, making due allowance 
for the small immigration that has 
taken place, leaves the total estimated 

pulation of Ireland on the Ist of 

anuary 1858, somewhere about six 
millions, or above half a million less 
than at the time of the Census in 
1851, while during those seven years 
nearly a million individuals have emi- 
oe. This emigration, however, 
as been largely checked. The exode 


has operated all over the country, but 
chiefly in the counties of Kerry, Cork 
Tipperary, Clare, and Limerick, and 
least, after the metropolitan county, 


in Mayo and Sligo. It has also toa 

great extent, been an emigration of 

adults, the proportion per cent. be- 

tween the ages of 15 and 25 being 

491; between 25 and 35, 22°4; and 
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between 35 and 45, 7°7. There is 
good reason to conclude, although 
such a fact could not be set out c 
statistics, that the majority of the 
emigrants consisted of rather com- 
fortable tenant-farmers and their fa- 
mnilies. 

Now, the importance of. bearing in 
mind these facts respecting the de- 
crease of the population will appear 
when it is further called to mind that 
while, during the seven years covered 
by the comparisons of the previous 
paragraph, the number of the inha- 

yitants—almost exclusively. in, rural 
districts—fell almost. a million, the 
acreage under crops has increased to 
a considerable extent. It is clear 
that these circumstances, considered 
together, furnish the best possible in- 
dication of the soundness of the coun- 
try’s progress. The case is this: In 
1851, there was in Ireland a total 
population of above 6,550,000 ; in the 
same year there were under cultiva- 
tion in all, 5,858,951 acres. As 1851 
followed a very fertile and favourable 
year, there was a much larger breadth 
of land thrown into cultivation than 
had been cropped in 1849 and 1850. 
The increase amounted to between 
100,000 and 200,000 acres; but in 
1853 and 1854, the total extent under 
crops fell so low as 5,570,000. In 1855 
however, things took a turn, and 
despite a large decrease in the com- 
fortable class of the rural population, 
the total acreage rose to 5,859,117 in 
1857, which was an increase over 
1856 alone of 105,570 acres; and the 
returns for 1858, when published will, 
it is estimated, exhibit an increase 
of nearly 24,000 acres over 1857. It 
will be recollected that there was yet 
another drawback to the extension of - 
agriculture during this period—name- 
ly, the unsettled condition of things 
produced by numerous changes of 
proprietorship. While lands were 
passing through the Court, there was 
in many cases not that care observed 
in cropping them that would have 
been towed under other circum- 
stances. Various conjectures have 
been offered to account for the decline 
in extent of cultivated surface in 
1852-3-4, when there were no dis- 
turbing influences in existence: pro- 
bably the difficulty is solved by the 
temporary influence referred to. 

The next subject which arrests at- 
tention is the character of the crops. 
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It may be here stated, in general 
terms, that since 1851, green crops of 
all kinds have increased in favour 
with Irish agriculturists. The princi- 
increase has been in potatoes. 
tween 1851 and 1858, there is a 
rise of nearly 364,500 acres in the 
figures showing the extent of land 
under this crop. Thus in 1851, the 
acreage (statute) was 868,501 acres, 
while the statistics for 1855-6-7, and 
1858, respectively, are 982,301 acres, 
1,104,704 acres, 1,146,647 acres, and 
1,161,147 acres. But the most re- 
markable fact connected with the 
— relation to the total produce 
in those years. In 1851, according to 
Mr. Donnelly’s estimate, the total 
produce in potatoes was 2,518,977 
tons; in 1856 and 1857, with a larger 
breadth spread of between 200,000 
and 300,000 acres, the produce was 
actually, for 1856, less than for 1851, 
and, for 1857, only equal toit. Thus, 
in 1856, it was only 2,492,732 tons ; 
in 1857, 2,566,644 tons. This speaks 
volumes regarding the precariousness 
of the potato crop in Ireland. There 
is considerable fluctuation in the re- 
sults from it throughout the whole 
seven years; but not so great as to 
do more than suggest the possibility 
of again relying imprudently upon 
this esculent as the staple food of the 
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people. Mr. Donnelly sets down the 
average produce per acre for 1852, at 
forty barrels of twenty stones ; for 
1857, he places it at 24°5. 

It would be tedious to go thus 
minutely into the statistics respect- 
ing other green crops ; but it is note- 
worthy that, in a less degree, the same 
is true of turnips, mangel, cabbage, 
flax, and hay : compared with 1851 and 
1852, there has been decreased produc- 
tiveness. 1855 is the only year of 
the seven which forms an exception. 
It is further significant that the same 
observation cannot be said to be 
true of the cereal crops : the relation 
between the land in cultivation and 
the total produce being much the 
same throughout the period, in the 
case of wheat, oats, barley, &c. In 
1858 there is an increase over 1857, 
in land under green crops of 13,282 
acres ; in meadow and clover, 54,686 
acres ; but against this, there is a large 
decrease in cereals, chiefly in oats. 

It is in the value of live stock that 
our increased wealth is most apparent. 
The total value in 1857 as compared 
with 1852, shows an advance for the 
former year of £5,150,014 sterling. 
The following most interesting table 
comprehends 1858, and shows the 
regular advance that has gone on 
since 1855 :— 


Total number of live stock in each year from 1855 to 1858, inclusive: — 





No. of Horses. No. of Cattle. No. of Sheep. No. of Pigs. 
1855, 556,287 3,564,400 3,602,342 1,177,605 
1856, 573,408 3,587,858 3,694,294 918,525 
1857, 599,782 3,620,954 3,452,252 1,255,186 
1858, 610,717 3,661,594 3,487,785 ] 402,812 
54,430 97,194 114,557 225,207 

Increase, Increase. Decrease, Increase. 


Total value of live stock in each year from 1855 to 1858, calculated according 
to the Rates assumed by the Census Commissioners of 1841], viz: for F »rses, £8 
each ; Cattle, £6 10s.; Sheep, 22s.; and Pigs, 25s. each : 


Horses. Cattle. 
£ £ 

1855, ... 4,450,296 23,168,600 
1856, . 4,587,264 23,321,077 
1857, 4,798,256 23,536,201 
1858, 4,885,736 23,800,361 
435,400 631,761 

Tnorease. Increase. 


On this topic we select another 
aragraph from Mr, Miller’s pamph- 
et. :— 


‘* In making these abstracts the value 
of each animal was calculated by the 
Registrar-General according to the rates 
assumed by the Census Commissioners 
of 1841, thus: horses, £8; cattle, £6 
10s,; sheep, £1 2s,; and pigs, £1 5s. 








Sheep. Pigs Total. 

; £ £ 
3,962,576 1,472,006 33,053,478 
4,063,723 1,148,156 ‘33,120,220 
3,797,477 1,568,982 33,700,916 
3,836,563 1,753,515 34,276,175 

126,013 281,509 1,222,697 
Decrease. Increase. Increase. 


each. But it is certain that the pre- 
sent values of these animals are nearly 
double what is here stated, consequently 
£55,000,000 to £60,000,000 sterling may 
be fairly taken as the present value of the 
live stock of Ireland, and £10,000,000 
sterling as the increased value of live 
stock in 1857 over the value of live stock 
in 1852. 

‘There is a large exportation of live 
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stock from Ireland to Great Britain, 
and which is annually increasing in im- 
ce. The following table shows 
the number of live stock so exported 
during the year 1856. I have endeavour- 
ed byinquiry to ascertain, from com- 
it parties, the average value of each 
iption of stock, and have set down 
oxen, bulls, and cows at £14 a head. 
The calves have generally been fed for 
the butcher, and these are valued at 
£410s. each; sheep and lambs at £2 10s. 
each; and the pigs at £4 10s. each. No 
record is kept of the number of horses 
but it is large. I set that 

down only at £500,000. 


Oxen, Bulls, and Cows, 273,821 £3,833,494 








Calve,. .  . 18,704 84,168 
Sheep and Lambs, . 602,217 1,505,542 
yh he~SC~SCsCO99,638 1,348,371 
Total, . 1,194,380 £6,771,575 
Horses, say, . ° . * 500,000 
Total value, £7,271,575 


“Tt appears from these tables that 
about one-eighth part of the whole live 
stock of Ireland is annually exported to 
Great Britain.” 


At the beginning of these remarks, 
the useful operations of the Court 
for the sale of Incumbered Estates 
were alluded to. The passing of the 
Act of 1849, in fact, opened the gate of 
prosperity for Ireland ; and so eagerly 
was the opportunity thus afforded 
taken advantage of, that the scheme 
which was at first barely tolerated as 
a temporary expedient, so revolu- 
tionary was it considered, came in 
due time to be regarded as much too 
limited in its scope and powers to 
meet the wants ofthe country. Thus 
arose a necessity for the completely 
equipped tribunal, which, under the 
title of Landed Estates Court, com- 
menced its sitting on the 2nd of last 
month. The new Act is a compre- 
hensive one ; and will, doubtless, form 
a precedent for increased facilities in 
the sale and transfer of land in Eng- 
land. It is something to be proud 
of, that Ireland has taken the lead in 
the only legislation on land that is 
suited to the age. 

It would be inexcusable if we omit- 
ted from this review of the leading 
facts connected with Irish prosperity, 
those tokens of manufacturing activ- 
By, few indeed, but encouraging, 
Which are now presented in various 
parts of the country. Enterprising 
persons have been induced to experi- 
ment at places where labour is cheap, 
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and where other local facilities are 
atforded, now that the railway car- 
riage of manufactured products is so 
low as to put the leading markets al- 
most equally within reach of all 
quarters of the island. The country 
owes much to the rapid development 
of her railway service within the 
past decade. In the first place, it has 
done much to modify the disposition 
of the rustic population. The ten- 
antry have a more intelligent notion of 
things in general, consequent upon 
the enlarged extent of observation 
supplied to them by their facilities 
for reaching the great towns. A rail- 
way off in the far west, or in some 
out of the way corner of the remote 
south, or running across the bogs of 
Tipperary, is an important civilizer. 
By offering a premium for intelligent 
labour, the railway line directly in- 
duces an improvement among the ja- 
bouring population ; but its indirect 
influences are not less salutary. The 
prudence with which our Ivish rail- 
ways are managed has largely increas- 
ed their value to the country as ap- 
pliances of social elevation. Hada 
course of rash speculation been en- 
tered upon, in prematurely construct- 
ing the less important class of lines, 
a paralysis of railway enterprise 
would have been the result ; and with 
its occurrence the country would have 
been thrown back for a lengthened 
period. Fortunately, the growth of 
the railway system in Ireland has 
been comparatively slow and sound. 
Still better is it that its working has 
been accompanied by dividends. 
Irish merchants have also, in re- 
cent years, got more largely into the 
general trade of the empire. In most 
of the striking instances within our 
view, this has been the fruit of per- 
sonal energy ; but sufficient has been 
achieved to show that there is no rea- 
son why Irishmen in Ireland should 
not strike out cautiously, but boldly, 
into the open highway of commerce. 
The best evidence of the fresh vigour 
among our mercantile men here refer- 
red to, is furnished by the efforts now 
making so creditably, and with such 
businesslike scope of purpose, to estab- 
lish direct communication between Ire- 
land and such of the colonies and for- 
eign countries as will take Irish manu- 
factured goods or products. The ex- 
ports of the merchants of Cork to Aus- 
tralia have grown so greatly that they 
46 
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have projected a regular sailing be- 
tween Queenstown and Sydney and 
Melbourne. There is now another di- 
rect line to Australia from the quays of 
Dublin. The traffic between the south 
of Ireland.and English channel ports 
is. rapidly multiplying. Steamers 
run regularly: from. Sligo and West- 
port to Liverpool and Glasgow. Yet 
another sign of the same recently 
awakened Irish mercantile activity is 
the imperative demand lately made 
upon the Treasury for the facilitation 
of the mails between London and 
Dublin and the Irish provinces, with 
the accomplishment of which, accord- 
ing to the unanimous vote of Parlia- 
ment, the public will permit noth- 
ing to interfere. That this inereased 
facility: of communication with the 
capital of the empire must have an 
important political as well as com- 
mercial bearing upon Ireland, will 
not be questioned. 

The scheme of an Atlantic Ocean 
line from Galway, which has been 
welcomed so warmly by the public, 
is calculated to promote Irish pros- 
age in many ways not; perceived 

y the superficial thinker. Already 
it has greatly improved the formerly 
deserted and deplorably apathetic 
town of Galway. There is a healthy 
bustle under its fine old Spanish gate- 
ways, and its shopkeepers display an 
animated pushing habit quite new to 
them, and quite English in its aspect. 
Without seeking to exaggerate the 
value of the new steam line to the dis- 
trict, one cannot but perceive that it 
has, even now, shaken several Con- 
naught towns, besides Galway, out of 
their slumber, and induced the inhabi- 
tants of Limerick to discover. that 
they have been time out of mind ne- 
glecting their superior advantages. 

number of the Belfast manufac- 
turers now carry on their linen trade 
with America, va Galway, and several 
of the most eminent Irish corn-fac- 
tors, millers, and distillers, export and 
import largely by the same. route. 
The nautical authorities must fight 
it out among themselves whether 
Foynes is a. better American port 
than Galway, or preferable to Cork, 
er half-a-dozen other harbours that 
have been dragged into the struggle— 
that discussion would not be suitable 
here. It is our part, however, to 
mention, that the facility of commu- 
nication with Belfast which Galway 
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will enjoy, when a railway, now 
projected, has been laid down, must 
give the Connaught port a strong ar- 
gument. It would be equally im- 
proper to enter, in this paper, into 
the question whether an Irish line 
for America will pay ; the problem is 
under solution in an interesting man- 
ner, and we are patriotic enough to 
desire its success, convinced, as we 
are, that the country will be largely 
the gainer by that result, not only in 
the solid advantages arising from in- 
creased trade with the States, but in 
the character which we, Irishmen, must 
gather from our new-born sympathy 
with practical enterprises. 

The chief interest of Ireland, how- 
ever, is the agricultural ; and its wel- 
fare, accordingly, concerns us most. 
We return to it, therefore, to say 
that one of the best features of the 
time is the changed character of our 
country gentlemen. No longer caring 
for political rioting, they have settled 
down into common sense and district 
farming societies. We dare say they 
find their money better and more 
pleasurably spent on prize cattle and 
the healthy and happy amusements 
of the resident landlord. The sword 
of the terrible Landed Estates’ Court 
hangs over the head of the young 
squire, warning him of his fate if he 
pursues a certain course. Rather than 
rush into the embrace of the ruin 
which he cannot but see clearly be- 
fore him, he bethinks himself, and 
observes a calmer process in vindi- 
cating his possession of good blood. 
He takes an interest in local matters 
of practical importance, to which he 
is invited by the example of his se- 
niors; and thus all goes well. The 
eloquent and sensible “S. G. O.,”° in 
a late number of the Z%imes, highly 
lauds a similar reformation in the 
character of English landlords; did 
he know Ireland, he would find far 
greater reason for rejoicing in an iden- 
tical, but much more decidedly marked 
change. Here is his account of what 
certain English landlords were. He 
seems, indeed, to be speaking of Ire- 
land, so true is the picture :— 


** The cultivation of the land was to 
him (the landlord of the former time) a 
certain thing of the plough, the barn, 
and the fold, in the hands of a certain 
man paying rent for the land he tilled, 
adding a great amount of outward if not 
inward respect for his landlord, with a 
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vote at his disposal at elections. The 
real value of the land let to the tenantry, 
the nature of the buildings required, the 
cost of their erection and repair, these 
were matters about which the landowner 
might have some sort of idea, but he for 
the most part was indebted in all such 
detail of estate management to the agent 
or steward he salaried to supervise his 

perty. A comparatively small num- 
lar of large proprietors were also large 
practical farmers: it was considered an 
amiable and a most respectable sort of 
eccentricity.” 


But here is his “ other side” of the 
representation :— 

**Some little time since I shivered 
several hours on a cold day in company 
with an earl (justly known farand wide 
for his most useful and consistent life) ; 
he was in council with his bailiff and a 
skilled shepherd, the business on hand 
being the singularly delicate decision to 
be arrived at in the division of a flock of 
high-bred Southdowns into three or four 
separate harems for as many fleecy heroes, 
whose lineage and fame in their own 
way had given them a money value for 
the season more than equal to the pay 
of many a curate for the year. I have 
never forgotten the skill of eye and 
touch shown by my noble friend as each 
mother in futuro was singularly paraded, 
to be discussed and classed according to 
her points of bone, fleece, and mutton. 
The earl spoke confidently, but ever and 
anon appealed to the crook-armed shep- 
herd, who, pondering over the flock lore 
as it flowed from so exalted a source, 
yet hesitated not to assent to or dissent 
from the positions maintained, accord- 
ing to his own judgment. ‘There was 
no wandering from the subject in hand, 
no scamping of the matter in impatient 
haste. Had certain friends of Henry 
VIII. taken half the pains about his 
Dutch spouse, who shall say what, even 
at this hour, might have been the re- 
sult ?” 

The “respectable sort of eccentri- 
city’ is now epidemic in Ireland. 
The increasing interest manifested by 
our nobility and country gentry in 
the veteran Royal Dublin Society, 
and in the Royal Agricultural Im- 
provement Society, is one proof of 
the fact. The latter has of late had 
a large accession to its roll of mem- 
bers ; while the former is pursuing its 
useful course with extended aim and 
under prudent control. The District 
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Farming Societies throughout the 
country, which must be regarded as, 
in reality, offshoots of those central 
institutions, thrive in pursuing the 
same ends by similar paths. "Thus 
is the condition of the tenant-far- 
mer being elevated, and the .posi- 
tion of the labourer bettered, since 
the influence set in motion at the 
head sinks to the lowest: limbs of the 
body corporate. The most pleasin 
feature in the ‘working of the local 
agricultural associations, next to the 
tendency they have of bringing land- 
lord a tenant into cordial sympa- 
thy, is the stimulus they furnish 
to the latter; and it is highly satis- 
factory to be able to state that 
every year a greater anxiety to com- 
pete for prizes at the shows of these 
county societies, is exhibited by the 
class of tenant-farmers, while the 
central gatherings, under the auspices 
of the Royal Dublin Society in Kil- 
dare-street, and of the Agricultural 
Society proper, in the provinces, 
offer a field for those higher competi- 
tions which increase the landholder’s 
attachment to pursuits .connected 
with the soil, and give a:practical di- 
rection to the .affeetion he feels. for 
his native country. 

That most admirable work, “The 
‘Resources of Estates,” by John Lock- 
hart Morton,;* should be on every no- 
bleman’s and country gentleman’s 
table, and be regarded as a standing 
authority on all points connected, not 
only with the science of good farming, 
but with the general management of 
landed property. The- reader -will 
find the following statement in one 
of its opening pages :— 

“ Nay, it may even be affirmed, that 
there is a very large extent of cultivable 
land in these islands, the aggregate 
produce of which might, at least, be 
doubled, and that, too, with advantage 
to the landed proprietor, the tenant- 
farmer, and the country at large.” 


How is the result-here.asserted to 
be possible to be secured ? 


‘« The proprietor himself ought tohave 
a correct general knowledge of this, its 
eapabilities, and that of the soil, for far- 
ming purposes, and should. know prae- 
tically how to turn those to good ae- 
count. Unfortunately for the interests 


* The Resources of Estates ; being a treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed Property. By John Lockhart Morton, Civil 
and Agricultural Engineer, London, author of thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society's Prize Essays. London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
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of the landowner, it has not often been 
thought necessary that he should under- 
go a special course of training to enable 
him to make the most of hisestate. In 
too many cases, he knows comparative- 
ly little about its actual resources, and 
the means of drawing them forth, and, 
accordingly, is compelled to put him- 
self into the handsofhisagent. . . . 
In that case, too, he is very likely to be 
unsuccessful in finding a body of tenants 
who are capable of farming it to the 
best advantage for his and their in- 
es oe es 

**It adds to the nobility even of a 
nobleman, when it can be said of him, 
that he searches into all knowledge ; and 
what branch of knowledge can be more 
honourably, more interestingly, and 
more profitably studied, than that which 
relates to the capabilities, the worth, 
and the means, by which the most may 
be made of the family inheritance ?” 


We wish we could quote more from 


this noble book. There is not a leaf 


of it that is not studded with practi- 
cal remarks that are worth gold. Our 
too cursory reference to its pages en- 
ables us to add, that the landlord 
who has a personal concern in the 
atriotic operations of the two great 
rishsocieties which have been named, 
and is anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of his tenantry in the ways they 
point out, might largely extend his 
influence by circulating upon his es- 
tate such cheap agricultural publi- 
cations, and nowadays there is no 
scarcity of them, asconvey useful infor- 
mation, and give plain and faithful 
directions for the cultivation of small 
farms. 
We shall close this article by stat- 
ing that the winter exhibition now 
open on the premises of the Royal 
Dublin Society is in itself an evidence 
of the growing prosperity of the coun- 
try. The show is satisfactory in every 
department. Those winter exhibitions 
have been in existence for many years; 
but until lately were confined to farm 
sroduce, agricultural implements, &c. 
n 1855, cattle were included in the 
entries for the first time, the Agricul- 
tural Committee spiritedly advancing 
£100 out of their own resources, in 
prizes, on condition that the Society 
would assist them in erecting addi- 
tional permanent shedding for the 
accommodation of cattle at the 
shows. The Committee were encou- 
raged to this important extension of 
their efforts by the steady increase in 
the number of cattle exhibited at the 
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spring shows from 1850 onward. The 
first winter exhibition of cattle wasa 
decided success ; and the same state- 
ment applies to 1856. In 1857, there 
was no winter show, the Agricultural 
Hall being then in process of erection, 
and there being no covered place to 
put the cattle in. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the importance of the exhibitions of 
the Royal Dublin Society, or show 
how excellent an influence is exerted 
by them upon Irish cattle-feeding 
and general farming. In the worst 
times, this useful institution miti- 
gated the distress that prevailed in 
the country, and it has been inti- 
mately identified with every stage of 
our prosperity. 

In conclusion, we may express an 
earnest hope that no criminal out- 
breaks, or rancorous political demon- 
strations, or party cabals of any kind, 
will occur to mar the prospects of 
Ireland. We stand at present, asa 
country, in a favourable position, 
Our atmosphere is clarified from dis- 
turbing elements. ‘Phere is an indus- 
trious spirit among our people. Con- 
tentment is the rule in every district 
in the island. The farmers were never 
so well circumstanced ; nor had the 
peasantry ever beforeso great reason to 
wish that things may continue ex- 
actly as they are. There is, in fact, 
as little material for the agitator to 
work upon as the sincerest and wisest 
yatriot could desire. Moreover, the 
intelligent class, in every grade of so- 
ciety, are firmly resolved that the ad- 
vantages which have been secured 
shall not 





“ Be thrown away 
In petulant intestine fray.” 

Old feuds are healed, and every 
attempt to foment them anew meets 
with an encouragingly prompt repro- 
bation. This is one of the signs of 
the better time coming: the “ good 
time” has actually come. Whether 
such a happy state of things shall last 
and expand, is very much dependent 
upon the inclination which the popu- 
lar mind may continue to receive; 
and it is consequently the duty of 
all who exercise influence in Ireland, 
actively and earnestly to employ it 
for the purpose of consolidating and 
rendering permanent those improved 
conditions of society which are now 
our boast and hope. 
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ANASTASIA. 


We had just returned from a visit to 
the Dargle. As the trainswept off into 
thecountry,the November fog began— 
not quite to melt, but to grow thinner, 
—until we stopped at Bray, and saw 
the ships looming through the fog, 
like thoughts through a sentence of a 
Germanizing philosopher. A plea- 
sant hour’s walk with a pleasant com- 
panion, and we were in the woods. 
As we ascended the path, the trees 
hung in the deep hollow beneath and 
on the opposite steep, discoloured not 
divested. Here and there were pale 
yellow male, tke penitential dust and 
ashes, sprinkled on some bowed down 
head; while in some places a rainbow 
richness, a crimson melting into pur- 
floated round great. masses of 
age, seared asif by afurnace. Nor 
were folds of sombrous green wanting 
to give variety. Down below, the 
pellucid greenish water rippled into 
gleaming white from bend to bend; 
and a perpetual murmurous music of 
monotonous sweetness droned 
through the autumnal trees. We 
were content that the sun remained 
shrouded ; the quiet gray harmonized 
with the soft melancholy of the land- 
scape. The drone of a fiddle, played 
by a poor old man, was the only dis- 
turbing element as we ascended to the 
Trish Leucadia, and faced the beauties 
of Powerscourt. It was like the 
squeaking versification of a bad poet, 
troubling one’s spirit, whilst the noble 
music of life is making the air grand 
with its echoes, and a rich sadness is 
to be felt around us and above. 

All day long, and all the evening, 
that autumnal woodland haunted our 
imagination. “Anastasia,” for the 
first time, fell into owr hands that 
night. It supplied the music which 
the poor old minstrel had so rudel 
attempted. Here in this fine anguish 
of a noble human heart, wailing out 
in song what it would never dare to 
5 in another shape; here in these 

eams of poetic fancy shooting along 
the masses of philosophic thought, 
like golden fingers of sunlight ever 
and anon playing upon the grey and 


withered trees, was the interpretation 
of the dream. We present to our 
readers a few of the thoughts which 
occurred to us in perusing “ Anasta- 
sia.” In doing so, we have to apo- 
logise to Mr. Starkey (we need not 
affect to maintain a disguise which 
the world has penetrated), for the 
haste with which our task has ne- 
cessarily been executed. It is true, 
indeed, as a great writer has remind- 
ed us, that we have no right to rush 
abroad in a confusion in which we 
should be ashamed to be detected 
at home; but we esteemed it disre- 
a to leave any longer unchroni- 
cled the appearance of so remarkable 
a contribution to our literature by an 
Irish poet. 

The argument of “Anastasia” is 
simple. The leading thread of the 
oem is a contrast between a beloved 
saura in heaven and Alexis among 
various scenes in life. After his 
agony upon the grave, we find Alexis 
first in a college. The description of 
the place, and the analysis of the col- 
legiate character, are exquisitely hap- 
py. Toa professor Alexis applies for 
guidance. This gentleman out-Puseys 
Dr. Pusey, and gives the mourner 
some remarkable advice. To fast in 
a fashion very different from the Car- 
dinal’s Dundalk blanc mange and 
“surprised ham,” and to pray like a 
Thibetan machine, are of course sa- 
lient points. Then enters a long dis- 
cussion on apostolical succession and 
other light subjects. Here, we think, 
Mr. Starkey rather fails; and his loose 
blank verse for several pages stands 
out in unfavourable contrast to the 
muscular elasticity and pointed music 
of Dryden’s rhymed polemics. Again 
we have Isaura in mie It is a 
noble thought, this grand recurring 
chorus, as it were, relieving with its 
lyric bursts the heavier and more 
earthly masses of the composition. 
Yet we are not sure but that we have 
too much of it. Heaven to our think- 
ing, is not to be mapped out into 
details. It is to be seen far off under 
a sunlit mist of symbols. St. Paul’s 
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“inheritance in light of the saints;” 
Tennyson’s— 
“To lie within the light of God, as I 
lie upon your breast.” 
Why is it that they tell us so much? 
Because they are so grandly and sub- 
limely general. 
“ Pink-lipped flowers ; 
——Leaves and odours scattered o’er and o’er, 
From chalices of bloom, 
Whence aye the atar of a fresh perfume, 
Humectates life, and laps me evermore,” 


are unpleasantly minute. To make 
heaven like a green-house or a bou- 
doir as described by D’Israeli in 
his novels, is not worthy of the ge- 
nius of Mr. Starkey. The succeed- 
inig section shows Alexis in his libra- 
ry. This'is a most powerful and sus- 
tained argument, and might well be 
-published es as a philosophi- 
cal oe. he various speculations 
‘on the Infinite and Absolute, and the 
Kantian supersession of Revelation 
from the nature of independent mor- 
‘ality, are answered in a style which 
would do no discredit to Mr. Mansel, 
while the poet is never lost in the 
philosopher. After another glimpse 
into heaven, Alexis, having rrestied 
-down infidelity, goes into the world. 
The spectacle of a poor girl clinging 
‘with noble and self-denying tender- 
ness to a drunken hog of -a father, 
elicits his sympathies, and is useful 
to his grief. Moreover, he visits a 
noble mansion, whose lady is an old 
friend and relative of his own, and 
whose fair young daughter, Isaura, 
awakens strong emotions:in his bosom, 
‘by the mere identity of: her name 
‘with that of the object of his affec- 
tions. The descriptions of rides and 
drives, of the house and park, afford 
a striking instance of the versatility 
of Mr. Starkey’s powers. As was 
said by Swift of one of Berkeley’s 
contributions to polite literature, as 
elegant as it was pious, “ Methinks 
he prays with ‘a good grace, and goes 
to heaven very much like a gentle- 
man.” “Alexis insolitude’ islong, and, 
we fear, a little heavy. But “Alexis 
in church” is almost a perfect gem. 
The way in which poetry is made to 
run, like an electric spark, from link 
to link down the long chain of the 
church service, from the introductory 
sentences to the close of the com- 
munion offices, is novel and delightful; 
and the conviction and comfort, the al- 
most conversion, which is brought to 
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his soul by the sermon is not less in- 
structive than it is beautiful. “Alexis 
in life” follows. We do not quite see 
whry, under this heading, we should 
have that strange and not very satis- 
factory lecture on Predestination, ad- 
dressed to some children, which occu- 
pies several pages. It seems to come 
under the old Scotchman’s definition 
of metaphysics: “ When the yin disna’ 
ken what the tither says, and the 
tither disna’ ken what he means, that, 
ye ken, is metapheesics.” Mr. Starkey 
(we beg pardon, Alexis), however, 
soon shakes off this prosaic bondage, 
and prepares to write a great poem. 
Finally, we have Isaura in a vision. 
She sums up the life of her beloved 
with exquisite penetration and ten- 
derness. A singular passage follows, 
describing the society of heaven, 
amongst whose ornaments are Heber, 
Warburton, and Vickers.  Isaura 
makes known her new and heavenly 
name, Anastasia, declaratory of her 
resurrection hope and glory. And 
the whole poem concludes with a 
species of dramatic grandeur. 

Anastasia (in the air )— 

“To thy throne, my husband !"” 

Fragment of the hymn of Heaven— 

** Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors!” 

Alexis (in death )— 

** Perfect day.” 

That this poem has faults, it is 
impossible to deny. A grief so enor- 
mously voluminous must be diluted at 
times into the morbid and hysterical. 
We are tempted to wish many an 
affluent sentence away. We long for 
the compressed pathos of Words- 
worth’s Lucy— 

“She has left the earth—and oh! 
The difference to me ;” 
for the unutterable desolation of the 
Scotch ballad of Fair Helen— 
“IT wish my grave were growing green, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 
‘On fair Kirkconnell lee !” 

that we might lift up our voice and 
weep, and have done. Painters who 
have undertaken to make pictures of 
those whom they have only seen in 
death have often suffered intensely. 
The necessity of studying the frozen 
and rigid features, of striving to invest 
them with the hue and expression of 
life, imprints them on the imagina- 
tion with terrible accuracy. The poet’s 
mind seems to suffer somewhat simi- 
larly in this monotony of dolefulness, 
this prolixity of weeping. We do not 
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mean to imply that there is a shade 
of affectation in Anastasia. It is evi- 
dently—too evidently—such a picture 
as that of which we have spoken. 
Nor, again, do we consider that 
pathos is Mr. Starkey’s forte. His 
genius is eloquent and exuberant, 
pouring out word after word in the 
restless fertility of its resources,— 
never content with a stroke or a hint, 
but covering the canvass with impe- 
tuous haste. But all the great mas- 
ters of pathos, from the prophet 
Hosea to the ploughman Burns, have 
been concise and concentrating. Mr. 
Starkey is essentially a philosopher ; 
but gifted also with a brilliant fancy, 
and a magnificent rhetoric. 

The versification of this poem is 
in places careless :— 

** As they rush’d up, all narrow’d fo 
A point— 
e All 

The fondest fancy had preferr’d of 

Most awful — 

Charge yourselves with my induction ¢o 

All sacred visitation— 

‘That 

Doth not invalidate her title ¢o 

All Christian privileges— 

Their very souls become symphonious to 

Nature.” 


We could cite fifty other instances 
of blank verse lines concluding in 
this way with little prepositions and 
conjunctions. Now, this is a liberty 
which has never been conceded to 
writers of blank verse, éxcept in the 
freedom of dramatic versification. 
And even Byron has been severely 
censured by so competent:a critic as 
Heber, for his indulgence in this pri- 
vilege in “Cain.” Nor is this all. 
The variety of cadence in blank verse 
renders it the most expressive of 
measures. It bends like a graceful rod 
in the hands of a well-skilled angler ; 
it breaks in the mutton fist of a 
bungler. What shall we say to such 
lines as these, descriptive of Etna 
and Stromboli :— 


“A pulse of one beats—then straight throbs 
the other. 
Beat for beat, gleam for gleam, trembling 
for trembling.” 


What, again, of the convulsive 
jerks from blank to rhyme, and from 
thyme to blank? The exuberance of 
Mr. Starkey sometimes betrays him 
into extravagance, and his taste is by 
no means in proportion to his riches. 
Thus in a description of heaven— 
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“ O’erbowering Alamedas, throng’d with 
shapes 
Of faultless finish . . grassy plains 
Spread like the Pampas of immensity 
For the young blood of happiness.” 


Fancy an immortal and glorified 
spirit saying— 
** And lo, I’ve but to plunge into a harebell 
To extricate the honey of what is 
From the exuberance of what hath been, 
For sweets that are to be.” 


Strange, long words are quite a 
weakness of his— 
“ In cataleptic trance of awful trust— 
Martyrizing steel,” 


are but a few specimens. Grammar 
sometimes suffers in the fervour of 
his inspiration— 
** What once was me, 
Ere I had blossom’d into what I am.” 


We have stated our opinion of the 
defects of “ Anastasia” with a free- 
dom which is the best guarantee of 
our perfect honesty. Let us throw 
off in turn our critical Faddledeenship, 
and cite some passages whose power 
and beauty have at once delighted 
and astonished us. The description 
of the sorrow of Alexis is terrible, and 
the awful allusions in it are carried 
out with a sustained consistence 
which indicate a master’s hand— 

‘Here am I, 

Not like a saint, who shr'nks from rivalry 

Even in martyrdom with ‘that he worships, 

But crucified head-upwards! I am here, 

Isaura! face to face with Destiny, 

My withered wintry hands this way and 

that, 

Outwards and agente, pierced with part- 

ings through, 

As with relentless nails; remembrance 

fixed 

Spearwise within my bosom, and the crown 

Of blasted hopes thrusting my brain with 

thorns !” 

The characteristics of collegiate ar- 
chitecture, the tolling of the heavy 
bell, the monastic shapes enfolded in 
academic gown, are skilfully thrown 
into this magnificent delineation :— 

«These arches draw their brows 
Darkly together, as though this man’s speech 
Had set them thinking. Heaven hath dried 


its eyes. 

The roof-drip ticks more slowly down, The 
west 

Hath dropped the sun out of its wearied 
hand, 

And ‘looks down pale at that extinguished 


lamp : 
Whereat the flashes in these courts grow pale. 
Shadows have climbed upon light’s throne, 
and thence 


Look furtively about. The evening grows. 
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Toll goes the bell, slow rocking in its tower 
Over some grief that it doth ponder on— 
Like one that beats his breast. Across yon 


courts 

Flit figures, with the floating backward black 

Of robes like flags of crape, which they’ve as- 
sumed 

In memory of a parent home that’s dead 

For them, Against the shore of this huge 
rock 

Thrown up by Science in the shifting sea 

Of human life, how melancholy makes 

The wave-break of the world! A confused 
roar 

Of happiness shattered into foam upon 

The sullen barrier, sounds like ruth, or rage, 

And rings its ceaseless dirge within mine 
ear.” 


There is a power of imagination in 
the description of the music of heaven 
which can scarcely be surpassed. The 
lines— 

“ As a hand 


Rips from an organ, with its thunder-stop, 
The very heart of harmony at a stroke,” 


are worthy of Tennyson when his 
blood is up. But why, oh! why, 
Alexis, did you put into the mouth 
of Isaura, in the same breath, that 
“aortal chord?’ What meaneth it? 
The lower extremity of the windpipe, 
as some lexicons have it? No; you 
mean the great artery which proceeds 
from the left ventricle of the heart, 
as Aristotle hath it. And do you 
suppose that the blessed in heaven 
discourse in the esoteric language of 
doctors at a consultation? We have 
often remonstrated with our young 
botanico-psychological poets Saloons: 
esses against the introduction of the 
terminology of horticulture into the 
language of poetry. We protest with 
more vehemence against the intrusion 
of vocables, redolent of purgatives 
and emetics, into the delicate dialect 
of musical passion. Poetry disdains 
the slang of science. She does, in- 
deed, gaze on the passionate expres- 
sion which is on the face of science. 
She inhales the aroma of wisdom ; 
she listens to the accents of her 
speech ; but when she cannot trans- 
late it into words that are “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,” she no 
more incorporates it into her lines 
than she would the jabberings of the 
aborigines. 

We proceed with our quotations. 
Let us not forget one great thought : 
“The dim wheels 
Of Destiny in their silence fly beyond 
The ee of my sight. They roll, and 

rol, 
And go their rounds ; and as they roll, events 
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Grind into meaning. Such is Time—a sail 

Turned by the breath of God, and stand. 
ing on 

The mountains of eternity. When things 

Have their accomplishment, the breath will 
cease, 

The sails will stop, and then eternity 

Will stand alone.” 


_ The weariness of Alexis with colle- 
giate existence and modes of thought, 
is admirably represented :— 





“To mine eyes 

The dismal structure took the semblance of 
The mausoleum of free thought, in life 
Dreaded, and left to pine within the schools ; 
And then magnificently marbled, when 

It could not move a finger.” 


Excellent is this reflection upon the 
aspect of an old library :— 


** Here is a book. 

What power is prisoned in these gloomy 
tomes ! 

Fire in antiquity’s black dust. Behold, 

Grimly as catacombed dead, whole shelves of 
thought, 

Wisdom, and wit, broad-fronted doubts, and 
hints 

Of doubts close-veiled, with intense specu- 
lation 

Look upon me !” 





The mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse ; the speculations which would 
freeze the beautiful anthropopathy 
of the human heart, and of the Bible, 
into the rigid conception of general 
law ; the intellectual fallacies of men 
like Mr. Greg, who would bid us 
transfer the findings of the “ serene 
astronomer” in the regions of space 
into the grander world of the human 
spirit and the divine nature, and im- 
prison our hopes and yearnings in 
the chains of a pre-established har- 
mony or an eternal necessitation ;— 
are treated by Mr. Starkey with a 
sublime contempt, which melts into 
a beautiful emotion :— 


“* He made the world, 

Such as it is—so argue or assert 

These sophisters—by that same measuring 
reed 

The angel stole to mete Ezekiel’s dream : 

Got the contours; stretched out the plan; 
contrived 

The fortress of the universe, as one 

Skilled in the art; then left the inhabitants 

To garrison the place for evermore, 

Miseuh within the curtains of Himself. 

—From such a God may God deliver me! 

Small chance for mortals, with their little 
wants 

Evermore craving, tugging at the breasts 

Of spirit-tenderness, with sweet instinct, 
rawn 

Out = the nature whence they suck their 
ife ! 
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With all their million wants, and weaknesses, 

And hopes, and prayers, and aspirations! 
Whither 

Shall the indignant heart of sorrowers turn 

For real sympathy? To far-swung laws, 

Vast wheels, the toothed machinery of Fate, 

Ready to grind the interpleading hand? 

To a mute image of insensate power, 

Sphinx-like, above a wilderness of wants ? 

Small chance, indeed! The heart, the heart 
is here 


Oracular.” 


The combined witness of the science 
of ontology, of the “ categorical im- 
perative,” and of nature, to God, is 
thus summed up :— 


“* Be it Nature’s page, 

As she is written, like the oracles, 

Upon the leaves of trees; or metaphysics, 

Traced on the silent clouds that cross the 
mind ; 

Or ethics, graved upon the tablet-stones 

Of individual hearts, though broken there ; 

All, all converge to God.” 





The impossibility of ascending to 
God by constructing a science of the 
Absolute and Infinite, and the force 
of the proof from our moral nature, 
is traced in a passage of the loftiest 
eloquence :— 


‘God, who sits throned 

Upon the summit of the loftiest Alp 

Man ever scaled, in white austerity 

Ruling the regions of eternal ice, 

And thrusting the adventurous, gasping 
wretch 

Who has intruded on His presence, down— 

With cold, impenetrable silence, down— 

To huddle over any spark he finds 

With touch of comfort in it—that very God 

Descends upon the humbler world in streams 

His love hath sunned out from His solitude, 

So soft, clear, and refreshing, that all souls 

May stoop and drink of the translucent wave, 

Yet see the source reflected in that wave, 

A feature of far loveliness. No—God 

Is but an icicle, if sought in realms 

Above the limit of man’s speculation. 

The living waters are a frozen rock 

Except at consecrated wells.” 





We must cite a few more lines, in 
which Alexis states the unsatisfying 
nature of mere academical, or library 
training, were it only for that most 
original touch, “as flowers through 


flagstones :” — 


“The College thrust me in a donjon: keep :— 
These would expose me in a wilderness. 
As that to the four corners of a rule 
Would have me squared, though all my 
nature pressed 

Outwards, as flowers through flagstones,— 
so would these 

Draw me, like wire, interminably out.” 


Of a very different tone, but most 
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lovely in its way, isthat picture of “a 

laughing blonde :’— 

“She sits a picture : from the billowy silk 
A little foam of lace just ripples by 
Upon the beach of that seetlenhees neck ; 
Failing to reach the gems bestranded there. 
In fine, broad shadows sweeps that sea of 

silk, 

Over the modelled mystery of her form, 
Heaving with under-life—yet surfaced so 
That the most daring fancy were o’ertasked 
In diving for the nymph beneath the wave,— 
In short, she’s a fair woman.” 


“ Alexis in a church” is one of the 
finest things in the volume. We 
wish, by the way, that the milliner 
touch, “ yachmash crape of recent wi- 
dowhood” were removed. If re-con- 
structed, in parts expanded and in 
parts contracted, and made into a se- 
parate poem, we can fancy its taking 
place on the same shelf with “The 
Christian Year,” and Wordsworth’s 
“Keclesiastical Sonnets,” as a poetical 
exponent of the spirit of our church. 


* Forth roll the chords, 
The great strong stormy chords, in whirl- 
winds up 
The winding-stairs of harmony to God !” 
ss ——Again, that brazen serpent of a Psalm 
Turns its great spiral into heaven; and I 
Can only sing in silence! Oh, so wild, 
So desolate astrain: ‘Thou sweep’st us off 
As with a flood! We vanished hence like 
dreams !” 
These psalms go home too straight—these 
great old psalms, 
Familiar as my mother’s face, but grand 
As is the countenance of heaven with stars !” 


“ Now for Queen and Prince, 
And royalty in general. How they're 
thrust 
Against us at the very communion-rails, 
These prayers, like buffetiers, reminding us 
That we're in church on sufferance! I do 
yield 
To does in loyalty—no envious breath 
Hath questioned the allegiance of my heart 
To her who wears the crown, and dignitfies 
The crown she wears; but if a passing 
gleam 
Of disaffection ever lights my soul, 
It is when I'm required to turn about 
From the east window, and the Decalogue, 
To make obesiance towards the royal pew.” 


* A murmur of low words 
Keeps its monotonous note, and separates, 
As by a hand uplifted to the heaven, 

The sacrament from silence, Mutes succeed 
Retiring mutes.—Old Palsy looks at me, 
And fidgets with her staff. A throb goes 
through 
My heart. 
thou art 
The worthier—I follow— 











On, on before, good soul ! 


"In the dust! * 
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Thou’rt weak, poor woman! 
thee forth— 

Here lay thine hand upon my arm— 
now come, 

There’s time enough for getting out of 
church. 

No need for haste : they will not shut us in.” 


let me help 





“Tsaura in Heaven” we think in 
every way the feeblest part of Anas- 
tasia. he rhymed ode at the com- 
mencement is quite unworthy of Mr. 
Starkey— 

“Thou hast, we know, a heart for all 

The souls that in life’s ordea/,” 


is one of the inaccuracies which a 
poet should never allow himself. 


“Words are but shadows; oh, wings! wings! 
To franchise the abyss,” 


is the most spasmodic form conceiv- 

able of saying a thing which is not 

very well worth saying after all. But 

we must quote a few sweet lines :— 

m Ah, me! 

I shall have much to move me! Hearts so 
knit 

And hands so clasped in old acquaintanceship, 

Like ivied oaks, could not but have been 
hung 

With mosses of old memories, caught and 





clasped 

In bends and branchings known but to our- 
selves, 

And thus more dear. Familiar growths like 
these 


To disentangle will be sweet, but swect 
As when one smiles and sighs.” 


When “Alexis in life” contemplates 
a poem, what can be finer than this: 


“ Rather let me take 
A present theme ; or, better, weave the past 
Into an epic. Ay, that might do good. 
Assert high truths;— expound the arrow- 
heads 
Of Providence ;—interpret them-upon 
The alabaster of one life.” 





Few contemporary poets have ever 
more grandly sung the work of suf- 
fering— 


‘Madly I strove forfame; too fiercely strove ; 

Till of pent thoughts the Florentine fierce 
test 

Bedewed my brow with-sweat-drops, which, 
alas ! 

I took for pearls, and dreamed that I was 
crowned. 

I had forgot that I must suffer first 

Before I could be musical; and that 

Sorrow and song are not twins, but-are sire 
and son.” 


What a delicate touch’ is this— 


“ This- hair ; yes, thou hast still a treasured 
tress 

Of what it was; silvered before its time 

With moonlight of earth's nights.” 








The practical conciliation of free 
will and election is handled with mag- 
nificent philosophy in these lines :— 
‘* There is the martyr for free will ; and there 
The martyr for election ;—martyrs each 

To an eternal truth : both taught at last, 

In the large light of life, how far beyond 
The compass of their brain it was to grasp 
The full circumference of Almighty mind, 
Moving in its immensity.” 


There breathes a calm round the 
following passage like the hush in an 
old cathedral, when the organ notes 
have just died away, and one stands 
by the effigy of an old crusader :— 


“ 





Compose thy hands 

Upon thy breast. Be marbled into peace! 

Lie like the effigy of one who hath 

Gone pilgrimage; done battle for the cross, 

And bears the palm. Go down to death 
again 

In silence, to be ready for thy life!” 


“Alexis in his chamber’ reviews 
his life with a tender and noble wis- 
dom :— 





Long studious years! 
How quietly ye’ve passed upon your way ! 
Passed, like a lapsing stream ; yet leaving me 
These peaceful shadows! Nought like grass 
Upon—or under. How mine eyes revive to 
rest 
On its green freshness, from their life-long 
march 
Across the arid parchment of old books— 
Across the blank white sheets on which 
they've left 
Thought-marks:—across the cloudier phan- 
tasms which 
Are miscalled life; across the aqueduct 
Of overarching days, by which these tears 
Traversed the gloomy valley ! 
Let them rest 
A. little longer—I—ah! that will do!” 


We have concluded our task of that 
pleasant November evening. Hence- 
forth the music of “Anastasia” will 
mingle its noble melancholy with our 
memories of the autumnal woods of 
the Dargle. It is possible, indeed, 
that the poem, taken as a whole, 
may be considered unsuccessful. It 
is certain that it would gain by 
compression and correction. It is 


probable that, if the poem were to be 


considered by its author as a quarry 
from which. his future works were to 
be shaped, the marble which was to 
supply the stuff for a multitude of 
future creations; if he were to dis- 
tribute its riches among several short- 
er pieces, philosophical and sacred— 
he would gain not only in present 

opularity but in future reputation. 
But the varied learning, the fine philo- 
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sophical analysis, the directing but 
not obtrusive psychological insight, 
the occasional bursts of poetry, the 
repose, above all, of the wounded 
heart of the man, and the wearied 
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intellect of the thinker, in simple 
faith upon the cross, combine to make 
“ Anastasia” emphatically a remark- 


able book. 





CHRONICLES OF CASTLE CORNET. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a cold November night. The 

ood town of Guernsey was asleep. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
creaking of the cables where. the 
ships rode at anchor, the heavy boom 
of the sea, and the measured tread of 
the sentinel as he paced to and fro 
on the pier. In the distance, about 
half way up the hill, the lighted win- 
dows of a tall mansion threw a strong 
glare upon the black masses of build- 
ing by which it was surrounded. This 
was the hospital, and among its in- 
mates were many convicts broken 
down by hard and continuous labour. 

There sate in one of the windows 
aman in the prime of life. His head 
leaned heavily on one hand, and he 
appeared absorbed in reverie. “‘ What 
is life,’ he thought, “without plea- 
sure? And how can pleasure be ob- 
tained without money? Now, as-to 
the means of acquiring money, it is 
only when a man fails that they are 
ever called in question. Perpetrate 
a base action, if it makes you rich 
who will blame you! A crime even; 
ay, there is remorse, very true; but 
which of the two makes life most 
bitter—desire that is unsatisfied, or 
repentance. I have no possible con- 
ception of the amount of pain which 
ened from a guilty conscience ; 

ut the bitterness of poverty I know 
from a long and a sad experience. 
The poor man is nobody. He has no 
enjoyment of life. He is free! Yes; 
free to die of hunger! that is all. 
Shall my life pass always without en- 
joyment? I am young; I love mirth, 
pleasure ; and my existence is spent be- 
tween a garret and an hospital. What 
can I have done to deserve so hard a 
fate ?—why should I support it? Ifa 
favourable opportunity presented it- 
self, I do not think I would hesitate at 
éven a crime to better my condition ; 
but even the opportunity of a crime is 


rare. It requires a special interposi- 
tion in one’s favour to bring it about. 
What is the boasted honesty of man- 
kind ?— Little more than the diffi- 
culty of becoming the rogue with im- 
punity.” 

To the metaphysician, here was a 
curious study. A man in the very 
flower of life speculating on the im- 
potence of poverty to commit sin 
with advantage, and wondering why 
Providence had surrounded crime 
with obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able. The accurate observer might 
have detected in this morbid condi- 
tion more the vague speculation of 
a turbulent and unsettled mind than 
actual perversion of moral feeling. 
The thirst of ambition and the desire 
of opulence are maladies common to 
the springtime of youth, and pro- 
ceed as frequently from its feverish 
restlessness as from actual vice. 

The young physician was one of 
that class of men who prefer select- 
ing their own place in the world 
rather than endeavouring to do their 
duty in the position where they find 
themselves. In railing at fortune 
they spend the time which they ought 
to pass in endeavouring to win her 
smiles. To every man born in an 
humble position, there are two courses 
open—either to resign himself to the 
poverty of his lot, or to apply his 
energies towards its improvement. 
Dr. Epernon would do neither: he 
preferred railing against social irre- 

ularities ; life eypemns to him in 

alse colours. Absorbed by a thirst 
for pleasure, he had never learned the 
philosophy of Solomon ; and even the 
sense of duty became lost in the idea 
which, once entertained, led him rapid- 
ly to the conclusion that any means 
were justifiable which would achieve 
success. In his meditations vice was 
becoming a familiar image, although 
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he might still have shrunk from its 
practice. The power to will was 
growing gradually weaker in propor- 
tion as the senses acquired a stronger 
dominion over the intellect. is 
whole moral nature was in imminent 
“ of shipwreck. 

The physician’s train of thought 
was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of an attendant, who came to 
announce the death of one of the in- 
mates. It was No. 50, the man said, 
for in an hospital no one has a name. 
He arose aa walked listlessly to the 
dormitory. Passing along a double row 
of beds, he reached the spot, and, 
drawing down the coarse sheet which 
had been hastily thrown over the 
dead man, he looked at the corpse 
with that species of interest science 
feels in the presence of a power which 
has baffled all its skill. 

A sudden idea seemed to strike 
him, for he ordered the attendant to 
remove the body into the dissecting- 
room. 

The dead man was no unworthy 
subject for a disciple of Lavater. Con- 
victed of burglary, he had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Dur- 
ing his many years of hard labour his 
mind had been occupied with one 
single idea—that of escape. His 
attempts had amounted to upwards 
of thirty, and thirty times had he 
been caught, tied up, and severely 
flogged. These repeated punishments 
hed gradually impaired his energy, 
without cansing him to ahandon Ne 
iden of fight. The desire of Wherty 
seemed to increase in proportion to 
ite difficulty of accomplishment, until 
it had become a sert of monomania 
A weighty lear of tron wee riveted to 
one of his lege Deprived thus of any 
further hee, he (tree qned gradually 
Vel petite tegen to lange “ 
beowt bh strength hia a petite farked 
a deep melancholy settled upon him 
and he became at hnet. a permanent 
tenant fet 

The physician prepared his instru 
menta, approached the table, and un 
covered the body. 

ae ‘wa 
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clung to him in death, the physician 
laid his lamp down and took up a 
dissecting knife. But when he seized 
the arm of the convict, he experienced 
a slight sensation of resistance. Sur- 
prised and almost frightened, he 
raised the head towards his lamp. 
The eyelids seemed to tremble: he 
placed the light nearer. The dead 
man opened both his eyes, and stared 
hard at the doctor. 

Epernon drew back in terror as the 
body slowly arose, and, gaining a sit- 
ting posture, looked at him with an 
air of solicitude. He scarcely knew 
what to think, until he saw his pa- 
tient glide gently to the ground, and 
creep towards the window. That 
movement enlightened him ; for con- 
victs had more than once feigned 
death in order to effect their escape. 
Recovering from his trepidation, he 
seized his subject by the waist, just 
as he had succeeded in throwing up 
the sash. 

The convict struggled, and a hand- 
to-hand fight took place. It was soon 
ended by the fall of the man, who, 
weak and naked, was no match for 
his antagonist. 

“You see you cannot escape,” said 
Epernon. 

The convict, convulesed with race, 
made one or two more violent efforts 
but finding them in vain, surrendered 

“Let me escape in the name of 
heaven,” he said, in a suppliant ton 
“What can it matter to you! it is not 
your duty to guard moe," 

“You, while you are sick, What 
would they aay of a doctor who let 4 
dead man run away! 

“They will never know it, and if 
they did, what matter, Let me only 
mve myeeli, | would be free is 
moment, | hewe wot bwenthed 
breath of air ainow my baat atten 

ee 

The convies made a new effort | 
disengage himeelf, bat he comkl not 
F Vou shall not stir without my pe 
To bastion. 
suceeded ip making a @upe of me’ 


Tt shall never be said you 
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to fail, oh! it is too much, it is 
eer and the convict dashed 
his head furiously against the stone 
floor. The practised nerves of the 
surgeon were touched by the depth of 
his despair. 

“Why,” he said, “do you so ear- 
nestly desire your liberty ?” 

“Why !—a ae You have never 
been a prisoner. Why do I ask to be 
free /—because I cannot remain here. 
I wish to die in my own land, to warm 
myself in a southern sun ; only think 
it is twenty years since I have seen an 
olive tree.’ 

“But you cannot resume your for- 
mer employments; you have not 
health, you would die of hunger.” 

The man smiled. “I am richer,” 
he said, “than you.” 

“You are a happy man, then!” 

Although the last words had been 

ken ironically, there was some- 
ing in their tone which seemed to 
inspire the poor felon with a ray of 


*Hearken,” said he, “would you 
wish to be rich? I have enough for 
both of us.” 

*You take me for an idiot ?” 

“T tell youl can make yourfortune ; 

me to escape and I will do it.” 

Keep your stories for some one 

” aaid the doctor, ashamed of 
having lent his car to the ravings of a 
maniac, 

* You do not believe me,” groaned 
the convict. “Doctor, I have told 
ee truth how can | persuade 

a 


“Show me your treasures! 
“Ah, how is that possible in such a 
wm thet 1 tell you wher 
are, will vou helieve | do mot lie | 
"We ahall eee that 


“Will yor promise then to eet me 


"What if werte tel! con 
“Vea, " ! tell vu y m will wre 
tilee the then 
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your story, my friend, you have been 
a prisoner for ten years at the least. 

“Tt is exactly ten years since that 
box was buried by myself and a 
friend. We were both taken the very 
next day ; he died at the galleys, I am 
the only living man who knows the 
place of that deposit.” 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s efforts 
to preserve composure, it was evident 
that he was greatly struck by this 
story. He remained lost in thought, 
as if balancing its probabilities ; then 
he looked up, and observing the con- 
vict’s eyes fastened eagerly upon him, 
the dector blushed. 

“Your romance,” he said, “m 
friend, is ingenious, but the story is 
an old one. Nowadays one scarcely 
believes in concealed treasures, even 
in comic operas. Tell me another 
story.” 

The convict shuddered. 

“You do not believe me,” he said. 

“T believe you to be a clever fel- 
low, who likes to exercise his imagi- 
nation at the expense of such simple 
folks as I am.” 

“ Doctor, I will give you two-thirds, 
believe me.” 

“Enough,” said the doctor, sternly ; 
“not another word: rise, and follow 
me,” 

The convict uttered a yell of min 
gled rage and despair, and threw him 
self on the floor, 

“It is every word of it true,” he 
screamed. “The box is there —there 
Ah, how can I prove I do not tie. 
Oh, to think there are hat five miles 
between me and that bex  hetween 
wealth and misery. Deeter, you will 
repent of thin = Ah! he dows not wieh 
te heliowe i 

he fory of thie man had excited 
ith the etrygecn © lewnat all that crowed 
cof Cour touphetal convncettenee eebytebe beeeed etnedh 

ire Gemini over bie (hn the 
ve bated, be felta penwerfal inelina 
then to bediewe f° ty the cotbeew, the 
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Toll goes the bell, slow rocking in its tower 

Over some grief that it doth ponder on— 

Like one that beats his breast. Across you 
courts 


Flit figures, with the floating back ward black 

Of robes like flags of crape, which they've as- 
sumed 

In memory of a parent home that's dead 

For them Against the shore this huge 
rock 

Thrown up by Science in the shifting rea 

Of human life, how melancholy makes 

The wave-break of the world! A confused 


rear 
Of happiness shattered into foam upon 
The sullen barrier, sounds like ruth, 
And rings its ceaseless dirge within mine 
ear.” 


or rage, 


There is a power of imagination in 
the description of the music of heaven 
which can scarcely be surpassed. The 
lines— 

“ As a hand 
Rips from an organ, with its thunder-stop, 
The very heart of harmony at a stroke,” 


are worthy of Tennyson when his 
blood is up. But why, oh! why, 
Alexis, did you put into the mouth 
of Isaura, in the same breath, that 
“aortal chord?” What meaneth it? 
The lower extremity of the windpipe, 
as some lexicons have it? No; you 
mean the great artery which proceeds 
from the left ventricle of the heart, 
as Aristotle hath it. And do you 
suppose that the blessed in heaven 
discourse in the esoteric language of 
doctors at a consultation? We have 
often remonstrated with our young 
botanico-psychological poets ain et - 
esses against the introduction of the 
terminology of horticulture into the 
language of poetry. We protest with 
more vehemence against the intrusion 
of vocables, redolent of purgatives 
and emetics, into the delicate dialect 
of musical passion. Poetry disdains 
the slang of science. She does, in- 
deed, gaze on the passionate expres- 
sion which is on the face of science. 
She inhales the aroma of wisdom ; 
she listens to the accents of her 
speech ; but when she cannot trans- 
late it into words that are “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,” she no 
more incorporates it into her lines 
than she would the jabberings of the 
aborigines. 

We proceed with our quotations. 
Let us not forget one great thought : 
“The dim wheels 
Of Destiny in their silence fly beyond 


The i of my sight. They roll, and 
roll, 


And go their rounds ; and as they roll, events 





fandon 


' Toe 


Grind into meaning. Such is Time—a sail 

Turned by the brath of God, and stand. 
ing on 

The mountains of eternity When things 

Have their accomplishment, the breath will 
erase, 

The sails will stop, and then eternity 

Will stand alone.” 


The weariness of Alexis with colle 
wiate existence and modes of thought, 
is admirably represented 


—— "To mine eves 
The dismal structure took the semblance of 
The mausoleum of free thought, in life 
Dreaded, and left to pine within the schools 
And then magnificently marbled, when 
It could not move a finger.” 


’ 


Excellent is this reflection upon the 
aspect of an old library : 





** Here is a book. 

What power is prisoned in these gloomy 
tomes! 

Fire in antiquity’s black dust. Behold, 

Girimly as catacombed dead, whole shelves of 
thought, 

Wisdom, and wit, broad-fronted doubts, and 
hints 

Of doubts close-veiled, with intense specu- 
lation 

Look upon me !” 


The mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse ; the speculations which would 
freeze the beautiful anthropopathy 
of the human heart, and of the Bible, 
into the rigid conception of general 
law ; the intellectual fallacies of men 
like Mr. Greg, who would bid us 
transfer the findings of the “ serene 
astronomer” in the regions of space 
into the grander world of the human 
spirit and the divine nature, and im- 
prison our hopes and yearnings in 
the chains of a pre-established har- 
mony or an eternal necessitation ;— 
are treated by Mr. Starkey with a 
sublime contempt, which melts into 
a beautiful emotion :— 


** He made the world, 

Such as it is—so argue or assert 

These sophisters—by that same measuring 
reed 

The angel stole to mete Ezekiel’s dream : 

Got the contours; stretched out the plan; 
contrived 

The fortress of the universe, as one 

Skilled in the art; then left the inhabitants 

To garrison the place for evermore, 

And passed within the curtains of Himself. 

—From such a God may God deliver me! 

Small chance for mortals, with their little 
wants 

Evermore craving, tugging at the breasts 

Of spirit-tenderness, with sweet instinct, 

rawn 

Out of the nature whence they suck their 

life ! 
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With all their million wants, and weak nesses, 

And hopes, and prayers, and aspirations! 
Whither 

Shall the indignant heart of serrowers turn 

Por rea! sympathy? To far-swung laws, 

Vat wheels, the toothed machinery of bate, 

Ready to grind the inte Tp leading hand ° 

To a mute image of insensate power, 


Sphins-like, above a wilderness: of wants ? 

Small chance, indeed! The heart, the heart 
ts here 

Oracular 


The combined witness of the science 
of ontology, of the “ categorical im 
porative,” and of nature, to God, is 
thus summed up :— 





* Be it Nature's page, 

As she is written, like the oracles, 

Upon the leaves of trees ; or metaphysics, 

Traced on the silent clouds that cross the 
mind ; 

Or ethics, graved upon the tablet-stones 

Of individual hearts, though broken there ; 

All, all converge to God.” 


The impossibility of ascending to 
God by constructing a science of the 
Absolute and Infinite, and the force 
of the proof from our moral nature, 
is traced in a passage of the loftiest 
eloquence :— 





“God, who sits throned 

Upon the summit of the loftiest Alp 

Man ever scaled, in white austerity 

Ruling the regions of eternal ice, 

And thrusting the adventurous, gasping 
wretch 

Who has intruded on His presence, down— 

With cold, impenetrable silence, down— 

To huddle over any spark he finds 

With touch of comfort in it—that very God 

Descends upon the humbler world in streams 

His love hath sunned out from His solitude, 

So soft, clear, and refreshing, that all souls 

May stoop and drink of the translucent wave, 

Yet see the source reflected in that wave, 

A feature of far loveliness. No—God 

Is but an icicle, if sought in realms 

Above the limit of man’s speculation, 

The living waters are a frozen rock 

Except at consecrated wells.” 


We must cite a few more lines, in 
which Alexis states the unsatisfying 
nature of mere academical, or library 
training, were it only for that most 
original touch, “ as flowers through 
Slagstones :” — 

“The College thrust me in a donjon: keep :— 
These would expose me in a wilderness, 
As that to the four corners of a rule 
Would have me squared, though all my 

nature pre: 

Outwards, as flowers through flagstones,— 

so would these 

Draw me, like wire, interminably out.” 


Of a very different tone, but most 


dasa 





mo 


lovely in its way, isthat picture of “a 
laughing blonde :” 


“ She sit a pletare : from the } wy wilk 
A litthe foam of lace just ripples by 


Upon the beach of that resplendent neck 

Failing to reach the gems bestranded there 

In fine, broad shadows sweeps thet sa of 
mik 

Over the modeiled mystery of her form 

Heaving with under-life. yet surfaced so 

That the most daring fancy were o ertasked 


In diving for the ny mph beneath the wave, 
la short, she's a fair woman.” 


“ Alexis in a church” is one of the 
finest things in the volume. We 
wish, by the way, that the milliner 
touch, “ yachma crape of recent wi- 
dowhood” were removed. If re-con- 
structed, in parts expanded and in 
parts contracted, and made into a se- 
parate poem, we can fancy its taking 

lace on the same shelf with “The 
Yhristian Year,” and Wordsworth’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” as a poetical 
exponent of the spirit of our church. 
* Forth roll the chords, 
The great strong stormy chords, in whirl- 
winds up 
The winding-stairs of harmony to God !" 
Again, that brazen serpent of a Psalm 
Turns its great spiral into ookes and I 
Can only sing in silence! Oh, so wild, 
So desolate astrain: ‘Thou sweep’st us off 
As with a flood! We vanished hence like 
dreams !* 
These psalms go home too straight—these 
great old psalms, 
Familiar as my mother’s face, but grand 
As is the countenance of heaven with stars !”” 





ac 





“ Now for Queen and Prince, 
And royalty in general. How they're 
thrust 
Against us at the very communion-rails, 
These prayers, like buffetiers, reminding us 
That we're in church on sufferance! I do 
yield 
To none in loyalty—no envious breath 
Hath questioned the allegiance of my heart 
To her who wears the crown, and dignilies 
The crown she wears; but if a passing 
gleam 
Of disaffection ever lights my soul, 
It is when I’m required to turn about 
From the east window, and the Decalogue, 
To make obesiance towards the royal pew.” 
« A murmur of low words 
Keeps its monotonous note, and separates, 
As by a hand uplifted to the heaven, 
The sacrament from silence. Mutes succeed 
Retiring mutes.—Old Palsy looks at me, 
And fidgets with her staff. A throb goes 
through 
heart. On, on before, good soul ! 
thou art 
The worthier—I follow— 








My 


; In the dust ! 











Thou'rt weak, poor woman! 
thee forth — 

Here lay thine 
now come, 

There’s time enough for getting out of 
church. 

No need for haste : they will not shut us in.” 


let me help 


hand upon my arm— 


“Tsaura in Heaven” we think in 
every way the feeblest part of Anas- 
tasia. The rhymed ode at the com- 
mencement is quite unworthy of Mr. 
Starkey— 

“Thou hast, we know, a heart for all 

The souls that in life's ordea/,” 


is one of the inaccuracies which a 
poet should never allow himself. 


“Words are but shadows ; oh, wings! wings! 
To franch’se the abyss,” 


is the most spasmodic form conceiv- 

able of saying a thing which is not 

very well worth saying after all. But 

we must quote a few sweet lines :— 

“ Ah, me! 

I shall have much to move me! 
knit 

And hands so clasped in old acquaintanceship, 

Like ivied oaks, could not but have been 
hung 

With mosses of old memories. caught and 
clasped 

In bends and branchings known but to our- 
selves, 

And thus more dear. Familiar growths like 
these 

To disentangle will be sweet, but sweet 

As when one smiles and sighs.” 





Hearts so 


When “Alexis in life” contemplates 
a poem, what can be finer than this: 


“ 





Rather let me take 

A present theme ; or, better, weave the past 

Into an epic. Ay, that might do good. 

Assert high truths;— expound the arrow- 
heads 

Of Providence ;—interpret them upon 

The alabaster of one life.” 


Few contemporary poets have ever 
more grandly sung the work of suf- 
fering— 

“Madly I strove for fame; too fiercely strove ; 
Till of pent thoughts the Florentine fierce 


test 

Bedewed my brow with sweat-drops, which, 
alas ! 

I took for pearls, and dreamed that I was 
crowned, 


I had forgot that I must suffer first 

Before I could be musical; and that 

Sorrow and song are not twins, but are sire 
and son.” 


What a delicate touch is this— 


“This hair ; yes, thou hast still a treasured 
tress 

Of what it was; silvered before its time 

With moonlight of earth’s nights.” 


Anastasia, 





[Dee. 


The practical conciliation of free 
will and election is handled with mag- 
nificent philosophy in these lines :— 
‘There is the martyr for free will; and there 
The martyr for election ;—martyrs each 

To an eternal truth : both taught at last, 

In the large light of life, how far beyond 
The compass of their brain it was to grasp 
The full circumference of Almighty mind, 
Moving in its immensity.” 


There breathes a calm round the 
following passage like the hush in an 
old cathedral, when the organ notes 
have just died away, and one stands 
by the effigy of an old crusader :— 


“c 





Compose thy hands 

Upon thy breast. Be marbled into peace ! 

Lie like the effigy of one who hath 

Gone pilgrimage; done battle for the cross, 

And bears the palm. Go down to death 
again 

In silence, to be ready for thy life!” 


“ Alexis in his chamber’ reviews 
his life with a tender and noble wis- 
dom :— 





Long studious years! 
How quietly ye’ve passed upon your way ! 
Passed, like a lapsing stream ; yet leaving me 
These peaceful shadows! Nought like grass 
Upon—or under. How mine eyes revive to 
rest 
On its green freshness, from their life-long 
march 
Across the arid parchment of old books— 
Across the blank white sheets on which 
they've left 
Thought-marks;—across the cloudier phan- 
tasms which 
Are miscalled life; across the aqueduct 
Of overarching days, by which these tears 
Traversed the gloomy valley ! 
Let them rest 
A little longer—I—ah! that will do!” 


We have concluded our task of that 
pleasant November evening. Hence- 
forth the music of “Anastasia” will 
mingle its noble melancholy with our 
memories of the hima woods of 
the Dargle. It is possible, indeed, 
that the poem, taken as: a whole, 
may be considered unsuccessful. It 
is certain that it would gain by 
compression and correction. It is 
probable that, if the poem were to be 
considered by its author as a quarry 
from which his future works were to 
be shaped, the marble which was to 
supply the stuff for a multitude of 
future creations; if he were to dis- 
tribute its riches among several short- 
er pieces, philosophical and sacred— 
he would gain not only in present 

opularity but in future reputation. 
ut the varied learning, the fine philo- 
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sophical analysis, the directing but 
not obtrusive psychological insight, 
the occasional bursts of poetry, the 
repose, above all, of the wounded 
heart of the man, and the wearied 
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intellect of the thinker, in simple 
faith upon the cross, combine to make 
“ Anastasia” emphatically a remark- 
able book. 


CHRONICLES OF CASTLE CORNET. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a cold November night. The 
good town of Guernsey was asleep. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
creaking of the cables where the 
ships rode at anchor, the heavy boom 
of the sea, and the measured tread of 
the sentinel as he paced to and fro 
on the pier. In the distance, about 
half way up the hill, the lighted win- 
dows of a tall mansion threw a strong 
glare upon the black masses of build- 
ing by which it was surrounded. This 
was the hospital, and among its in- 
mates were many convicts broken 
down by hard and continuous labour. 
There sate in one of the windows 
a man in the prime of life. His head 
leaned heavily on one hand, and he 
appeared absorbed in reverie. “‘ What 
is life,’ he thought, “without plea- 
sure? And how can pleasure be ob- 
tained without money? Now, as to 
the means of acquiring money, it is 
only when a man fails that they are 
ever called in question. Perpetrate 
a base action, if it makes you rich 
who will blame you! Acrime even; 
ay, there is remorse, very true; but 
which of the two makes life most 
bitter—desire that is unsatisfied, or 
repentance. I have no possible con- 
ception of the amount of pain which 
poem from a guilty conscience ; 
ut the bitterness of poverty I know 
from a long and a sad experience. 
The poor man is nobody. He has no 
enjoyment of life. He is free! Yes; 
free to die of hunger! that is all. 
Shall my life pass always without en- 
joyment? I am young; I love mirth, 
pleasure ; and my existence is spent be- 
tween a garret and an hospital. What 
can I have done to deserve so hard a 
fate —why should I support it? Ifa 
favourable opportunity presented it- 
self, I do not think I would hesitate at 
even a crime to better my condition ; 
but even the opportunity of a crime is 


rare. It requires a special interposi- 
tion in one’s favour to bring it about. 
What is the boasted honesty of man- 
kind ?— Little more than the diffi- 
culty of becoming the rogue with im- 
punity.” 

To the metaphysician, here was a 
curious study. A man in the very 
flower of life speculating on the im- 
potence of poverty to commit sin 
with advantage, and wondering why 
Providence had surrounded crime 
with obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able. The accurate observer might 
have detected in this morbid condi- 
tion more the vague speculation of 
a turbulent and unsettled mind than 
actual perversion of moral feeling. 
The thirst of ambition and the desire 
of opulence are maladies common to 
the springtime of youth, and pro- 
ceed as frequently from its feverish 
restlessness as from actual vice. 

The young physician was one of 
that class of men who prefer select- 
ing their own place in the world 
rather than endeavouring to do their 
duty in the position where they find 
themselves. In railing at fortune 
they spend the time which they ought 
to pass in endeavouring to win her 
smiles. To every man born in an 
humble position, there are two courses 
open—either to resign himself to the 
poverty of his lot, or to apply his 
energies towards its improvement. 
Dr. Epernon would do neither: he 
preferred railing against social irre- 
gularities ; life appeared to him in 
false colours. Absorbed by a thirst 
for pleasure, he had never learned the 
philosophy of Solomon ; and even the 
sense of duty became lost in the idea 
which, once entertained, led him rapid- 
ly to the conclusion that any means 
were justifiable which would achieve 
success. In his meditations vice was 
becoming a familiar image, although 
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he might still have shrunk from its 
practice. The power to will was 
growing gradually weaker in propor- 
tion as the senses acquired a stronger 
dominion over the intellect. His 
whole moral nature was in imminent 
danger of shipwreck. 

The physician’s train of thought 
was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of an attendant, who came to 
announce the death of one of the in- 
mates. It was No. 50, the man said, 
for in an hospital no one has a name. 
He arose and walked listlessly to the 
dormitory. Passing along a double row 
of beds, he reached the spot, and, 
drawing down the coarse sheet which 
had been hastily thrown over the 
dead man, he looked at the corpse 
with that species of interest science 
feels in the presence of a power which 
has baffled all its skill. 

A sudden idea seemed to strike 
him, for he ordered the attendant to 
remove the body into the dissecting- 
room. 

The dead man was no unworthy 
subject for a disciple of Lavater. Con- 
victed of burglary, he had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Dur- 
ing his many years of hard labour his 
mind had been occupied with one 
single idea—that of escape. His 
attempts had amounted to upwards 
of thirty, and thirty times had he 
been caught, tied up, and severely 
flogged. These repeated punishments 
had gradually impaired his energy, 
without causing him to abandon his 
idea of flight. The desire of liberty 
seemed to increase in proportion to 
its difficulty of accomplishment, until 
it had become a sort of monomania. 
A weighty bar of iron was riveted to 
one of hislegs. Deprived thus of any 
further hope, he drooped gradually; 
his spirits began to languish; he 
lost his strength ; his appetite failed ; 
a deep melancholy settled upon him ; 
and he became, at last, a permanent 
tenant of the infirmary. 

The physician prepared his instru- 
ments, approached the table, and un- 
covered the body. 

The attenuated form was like that 
of an old man. The limbs were co- 
vered with scars, and an iron ring 
still surrounded the left leg, where it 
had left a deep mark. Having 
looked curiously at one who had en- 
dured so many years of suffering in 
the attempt to break a chain which 
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clung to him in death, the physician 
laid his lamp-down and took up a 
dissecting knife. But when he seized 
the arm of the convict, he experienced 
a slight sensation of resistance. Sur- 
prised and almost frightened, he 
raised the head towards his lamp. 
The eyelids seemed to tremble: he 
placed the light nearer. The dead 
man opened both his eyes, and stared 
hard at the doctor. 

Epernon drew back in terror as the 
body slowly arose, and, gaining a sit- 
ting posture, looked at him with an 
air of solicitude. He scarcely knew 
what to think, until he saw his pa- 
tient glide gently to the ground, and 
creep towards the window. That 
movement enlightened him ; for con- 
victs had more than once feigned 
death in order to effeet their escape. 
Recovering from his trepidation, he 
seized his subject by the waist, just 
as he had succeeded in throwing up 
the sash. 

The convict struggled, and a hand- 
to-hand fight took place. It was soon 
ended by the fall of the man, who, 
weak and naked, was no match for 
his antagonist. 

“You see you cannot escape,” said 
Epernon. 

The convict, convulsed with rage, 
made one or two more violent efforts, 
but finding them in vain, surrendered. 

“Let me escape in the name of 
heaven,” he said, in a suppliant tone. 
“What can it matter to you? it is not 
your duty to guard me.” 

“Yes, while you are sick. What 
would they say of a doctor who let a 
dead man run away?” 

“They will never know it, and if 
they did, what matter. Let me only 
save myself. I would be free in a 
moment. I have not breathed a 
breath of air since my last attempt.” 

“Tt is simply impossible.” 

The convict made a new effort to 
disengage himself, but he could not 
get rid of the doctor’s grasp of iron. 
“You shall not stir without my per- 
mission. It shall never be said you 
succeeded in making a dupe of me.” 

“T only wish to be free—it is ne- 
cessary,” saidthe man. “Oh, God, to 
have suffered so long in vain. I who 





have made no attempt for six months; 
who have remained days without food 
to qualify myself for the infirmary. I 
was able to oe even death—and all 
for nothing. 


0 touch the goal and 
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then to fail, oh! it is too much, it is 
too much!” and the convict dashed 
his head furiously against the stone 
floor. The practised nerves of the 
surgeon were touched by the depth of 
his “despair. 

“Why,” he said, “do you so ear- 
any desire your liberty . 

“Why !—a re You have never 
been a prisoner. Why do I ask to be 
free —because I cannot remain here. 
I wish to die in my own land, to warm 
myself in a southern sun ; only think 
it is twenty years since I have seen an 
olive tree.” 

“But you cannot resume your for- 
mer employments; you have not 
health, you would die of hunger.” 

The man smiled. “T am richer,” 
he said, “than you.” 

“You are a happy man, then!” 

Although the last words had been 
spoken ironically, there was some- 
thing in their tone which seemed to 
inspire the poor felon with a ray of 
hope. 

““Hearken,” said he, “would you 
wish to be rich? I have enough for 
both of us.” 

“You take me for an idiot?” 

“T tell youl can make your fortune ; 
help me to escape and I will do it.” 

“Keep your stories for some one 
else,” said the doctor, ashamed of 
having lent his ear to the ravings of a 
maniac. 

“You do not believe me,” groaned 
the convict. “Doctor, I have told 
you the truth—how can I persuade 
you ?? 

“Show me your treasures?” 

“ Ah, how is that possible in such a 
place as this? If I tell you where 
they are, will you believe I do notlie ?” 

“We shall see that.” 

“Will you promise then to set me 
free.” 

“What ; if you tell me?” 

“Yes, if I tell you. You will pro- 
mise me, then.” 

“T do not risk much if I do.” 

“Swear it.” 

“Be it so, I swear.” 

“Well then, on the strand near St. 
Samfrons, close to the northern extre- 
mity of the rock, if you dig six feet 
below the surface you will find an 
iron box ; it has been buried there for 
many years, and it contains beside 
jewels, bank notes to the amount of 
£30,000.” 

“There is a slight discrepancy in 
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your story, my friend, you have been 
a prisoner for ten years at the least. 

“Tt is exactly ten years since that 
box was buried by myself and a 
friend. We were both taken the very 
next day ; he died at the galleys, I am 
the only living man who knows the 
place of that deposit.” 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s efforts 
to preserve composure, it was evident 
that he was greatly struck by this 
or He remained lost in thought, 
as if balancing its probabilities ; then 
he looked up, and observing the con- 
vict’s eyes fastened eagerly upon him, 
the doctor blushed. 

“Your romance,” he said, “my 
friend, is ingenious, but the story is 
an old one. Nowadays one scarcely 
believes in concealed treasures, even 
in comic operas. Tell me another 
story.” 

The convict shuddered. 

“You do not believe me,” he said. 

“T believe you to be a clever fel- 
low, who likes to exercise his imagi- 
nation at the expense of such simple 
folks as I am.” 

“ Doctor, I will give you two-thirds, 
believe me.” 

“Enough,” said the doctor, sternly ; 
“not another word: rise, and follow 
me.” 

The convict uttered a yell of min- 
gled rage and despair, and threw him- 
self on the floor. 

“Tt is every word of it true,” he 
screamed. “The box is there —there. 
Ah, how can I prove I do not lie. 
Oh, to think there are but five miles 
between me and that box—between 
wealth and misery. Doctor, you will 
repent of this. Ah! he does not wish 
to believe it.” 

The story of this man had excited 
in the surgeon’s breast all that crowd 
of turbulent emotions which had such 
strong dominion over him. On the 
one hand, he felt a powerful inclina- 
tion to believe it—on the other, the 
apprehension of being held up to 
scorn as the dupe of a rogue. Be- 
tween these two conflicting feelings 
one course appeared to him the safest. 
He attempted to raise the convict in 
his arms and carry him back to the 
hospital, but his efforts were in vain; 
and he determined to go for assis- 
tance. Having carefully closed the 
door, he ran to the guard-room, and 
ordered two attendants to follow him 
immediately. 

























































































































































As they drew near the dissecting- 
room, the report of a carbine rang 
forth; and almost at the same mo- 
ment, a man, naked and streaming 
with blood, staggered to the further 
It was the 


extremity of the yard. 







BrvucuSAL is a pretty little watering- 
place, at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains near the Black Forest. The 
situation is charming, and quite 
worthy the attention of a poet who 
wished for a model of a terrestrial 
paradise ; encompassed with moun- 
tains and forests—a valley stretches 
away from the village, enamelled with 
flowers, like a piece of spangled vel- 
vet. Bruchsal is famous for its wine, 
its dark-eyed frauleins, and its baths. 
Thither, in the season, resort invalids 
of many different nations. The table 
Whote at the “Schwan” is excellent. 
The waiters are alert and active, the 
dishes of infinite variety, and the 
guests most interesting. The chances 
are, if you take your place at that 
festive board, you will have a liver 
complaint on one side, a chronic 
rheumatism on the other, and per- 
haps a disease of the heart or a pul- 
monary consumption opposite, and so 
on through the calendar of grisly ills 
which flesh is heir to: yet they all 
seem jolly, and partake with avi- 
dity of the delicacies provided for 
their entertainment. In point of fact, 
I believe there is an understanding 
between the hotel-keeper and the 
faculty. Eat as much as you please, 
says the doctor to his patient. The 
landlord displays a tempting profu- 
sion. The patient obeys such plea- 
sant advice, and as a natural result 
comes back again on the hands of the 
doctor. 

The inmates of the Schwan are 
assembled under an alley of acacia 
trees, to enjoy the sultry afternoon. 
They are joined by Madame Goritz 
and her charming daughter. The eld- 
er lady, wife of a rich citizen at 
Frankfort, was one of those uncom- 
fortable dames, the object of whose 
existence is advantageously to dispose 
of their female offspring ; ‘daughters 
to marry” was written in the good 
woman’s face. She had hitherto been 
tolerably successful, having “planted” 
three charming creatures in rapid 
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unfortunate prisoner, who had con- 
trived, in the temporary absence of 
the doctor, to let himself down by 
the window. The sentinel on duty 
had fired—and he was dead! 





succession. But when the turn of 
the fourth came, difficulties arose. 
Her house had got a bad name among 
the young people. It was looked 
upon by them as a sort of lion’s den. 
Three victims had gone in there, who 
had never returned ; and the threshold 
of the stout lady was seldom passed ; 
her esthetic teas, once the fashion, 
were quite deserted. Like a wise 
woman, therefore, recognizing the 
impossibility of procuring for Clar- 
ence, her fourth darling, an eligible 
establishment in her native town, 
she made up her mind to emigrate 
to the baths, where she had now 
been residing for several weeks. 

Having saluted all the visitors by 
name, and asked each of them the 
latest news of their complaints, Ma- 
dame Goritz took a chair, and seated 
herself: comfortably in the sunshine, 
by the side of her daughter, while 
the conversation resumed its monoto- 
hous course. 

“T observe,” said a lady, whose 
comfortable proportions seemed to 
occupy three chairs, “something very 
strange in the conduct of Miss de 
Vismes. She is here alone—odd; is 
it not?” 

“'The little Englander is a coquette,” 
observed Madame Goritz, “she has 
contrived to turn the head of Mon- 
sieur Epernon—a perfect gentleman ; 
much too good for her.” 

“Hush !” said the stoutlady, “here 
he comes.” 

As she spoke, a gentleman was seen 
advancing slowly. He saluted the 
party, and seated himself. Madame 
Goritz placed a chair between her- 
self and her daughter, and motioned 
him to occupy it, but he politely de- 
clined, and the match-maker, piqued, 
grew spiteful without delay. 

“Your presence, Monsieur, is quite 
an unexpected pleasure, at this hour,” 
she said, “when you are accustomed 
to walk with Miss de Vismes. May 
I venture to inquire what has inter- 
rupted you?” 
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“Miss de Vismes informed me 
yesterday she did not intend walking 
out to-day.” 

“ Indeed !” said the lady, viciously. 
“T see, at this moment, some one 
very like your friend, with her in- 
separable companion, Monsieur Quin- 
ton.” 

Monsieur Epernon looked in the 
direction indicated. The English 
lady was at the door of the hotel, 
seated on a donkey, evidently just 
returned from an excursion. As her 
eye fell upon the group, she blushed, 
leaped to the ground, and entered the 
hotel without waiting for her com- 
panion. 

Mr. Quinton, astonished, looked 
round for some cause to explain this 
sudden movement; but as he saw 
the young Frenchman approach, he 
seemed to understand matters at a 

lance. As he turned to enter the 
otel, Epernon laid his hand on his 
arm. 

“Sir,” he said, “may I beg the 
favour of a few moments’ conversation 
with you ?” 

Mr. Quinton drew himself up. 
“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

They walked together towards the 

ark. When they were alone, “I 

lieve,” said M. Epernon, “ you are 
aware of the motive which has im- 
pelled me to seek this interview.” 

“ Possibly I may.” 

“You cannot be ignorant either of 
my affection for Miss de Vismes, or 
of the hope I have been rash enough 
to entertain. Without being aware 
of the precise relation in which you 
stand to her, I know that she looks up 
to you as her best friend. Since your 
return, I am pained to observe an al- 
teration in her manner towards me; 
she has-become constrained and dis- 
tant. I wish, therefore, to know why 
this is—why she has avoided walk- 
ing with me this morning ; and, in 
short, the reason of this total change.” 

“You ask me many questions al- 
most in a breath,” replied Mr. Quin- 
ton, gravely. “As to our walk, I had 
occasion to speak with her on a mat- 
ter of business, and it was proposed 
by herself.” 

“ Then she has deceived me.” 

“ Say, rather, she wished to soften 
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the pain of a direct refusal. You 
complain of a change in her manner 
since my arrival. You do not reflect 
that much of her future happiness 
must depend upon the nature of the 
connection she may form. Such an 
affair must always be a matter of 
grave and serious deliberation.” 

“‘T may not understand you aright ; 
but if you require information as to 
my position and circumstances, I am 
quite ready to afford it.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“T am of good family. My father 
was a captain in the navy. I was 
educated as a physician ; but a change 
occurred in consequence of a legacy 
which made me independent of my 
profession. My fortune amounts to 
about thirty thousand pounds.” 

“These particulars may prove in- 
teresting to Miss de Vismes. They 
do not suffice for me.” 

“ Sir, this is an insult.” 

“Say it is prudence.” 

“Then by what title do you require 
these details? In what relationship 
do you stand to the young lady ?” 

“ A friend, who is interested in her 
welfare,” replied Mr. Quinton, coldly. 

“Then I can only reply that this 
information is not enough for me.” 

“Sir,” said the Englishman, with 
dignity, “it is you who have sought 
an interview with me. I have neither 
asked for your confidence, nor do I 
feel it necessary to give you mine in 
return. Our respective positions do 
not appear to sult your views ; it is 
not therefore likely our interview can 
have any satisfactory result.” 

Having said this, Mr. Quinton 
bowed with an air of distant polite- 
ness, and made his way back to the 
hotel. 

As he entered, the young lady, who 
had watched the interview from a 
window, looked anxiously in his face 
as if to ascertain the result. It is to 
be inferred she saw nothing that 
could be construed as favourable to 
her views; for she clasped her pretty 
hands together, and sighed. Mr. 
Quinton looked at her with an air of 
grave compassion. 

“ Courage, my love, perhaps every- 
thing will turn out well after all.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE first impulse of Epernon was to 
follow his late companion, in order to 
call him to account for his last words. 
But a moment’s reflection, and the 
thought of Clara, were enough to re- 
strain him. What had taken place, 
although by no means agreeable, 
scarcely amounted to an insult. The 
language and demeanour of Quinton 
were that of a proud rather than of 
an angry man, and on the whole he 
thought it better to submit. 

Epernon had for many years been 
awanderer. He had traversed almost 
all the European countries, and chance 
led him to Bruchsal just about the 
Sige of the arrival of several Eng- 
ish tourists. Availing himself of that 
amount of privilege which living in 
the same house, and dining daily at 
the same table afforded, he had con- 
trived to effect an introduction ; and 
his knowledge of the English language, 
which was sufficient to enable him to 
converse with ease, made him so agree- 
able an acquaintance among the crowd 
of foreigners by which they were sur- 
rounded, that an intimacy was soon 
established between him and Clara. 
The young lady was pleased with an 
opportunity of conversingin her native 
tongue; and the gentleman was not 
sorry to improve his knowledge of 
English, by a few lessons from the 
lips of so charminga promptress. In 
such conversations there is not un- 
commonly a rather dangerous charm, 
when a beautiful girl undertakes to 
correct a man’s pronunciation. He 
must be strangely insensible if he 
fail to recognise her charms; and in 
short, matters were so far gone, that 
by the time Mr. Quinton had arrived, 
these two young persons had contrived 
to fallseriously in love with each other. 
The current of their tranquil happi- 
ness his appearance had served to in- 
terrupt. Clara had mentioned him to 
her lover as a friend of the family, 
whom she loved and respected like a 
father ; but without throwing any 
further light on the relation which 
existed between them. It was, there- 
fore, not without a certain feeling of 
jealous discontent that Epernon re- 
cognized the influence of the new 
arrival; and the daily proofs of their 
mutual esteem and affection were by 
no means regarded by him with equa- 
nimity. He coldly responded at first 


to the friendly advances of Mr. Quin- 
ton; and he, in his turn, gradually 
enveloped himself in an air of dig- 
nity, which became more and more 
repelling. Under these circumstances 
the reluctance to speak of any parti- 
culars of his past life, on the part of 
Epernon, became more marked, The 
slightest reference tothissubject would 
often cause him to stop short in the 
very middle of an animated conversa- 
tion; and it soon became evident, even 
to a common observer, that there 
were some of the chords in his 
heart which could not be touched 
without pain. The English gentle- 
man observing this, carefully abstain- 
ed from any further intercourse. The 
young lady grew gradually more re- 
served, and her lover more distracted 
at the alteration, until matters had 
come to the point which brought 
about the conversation contained in 
the previous chapter. In the evening 
Epernon found Clara in the salon 
where the visitors were wont to assem- 
ble. He acknowledged her presence 
by adistant salutation, and seated him- 
self at the further extremity of a work 
table, between Madame Goritz and 
her charming daughter. He could 
scarcely bring himself to forgive the 
young lady for her tacit submission to 
the will of Mr. Quinton. It was quite 
in vain that he conjectured what 
could be the possible reason of a sub- 
mission as evident as it was complete. 
There appeared in it too much that 
was passive to have any foundation 
in mere friendship, and it was too 
tender to be based on fear. Mean- 
while, the good Madame Goritz was 
quite enchanted by her neighbour, 
and omitted no means she thought 
calculated to make a favourable im- 
pression. She talked incessantly of 
the gaieties of Frankfort; spoke of 
her rich uncle the burgomaster ; from 
that worthy personage, by an easy 
transition, she passed to the beauties 
of Switzerland, and enlarged on the 
advantages of foreign travel in gen- 
eral. Notwithstanding her efforts, 
however, the conversation appeared 
to languish, and her auditor at length 
became so restless that he took up 
his album and began to draw. But 
his eyes passed unconsciously from 
the book to that distant corner of the 
room where Miss de Vismes was 
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seated. Finding all attempts to fix 
his attention ineffectual, he threw 
the portfolio aside, and began to tra- 
verse the room with uncertain and 
hasty strides. Madame Goritz, hop- 
ing to lure him back, took the album 
into her hands, and began to expatiate 
on the beauty of his drawing. Fail- 
ing, however, to attract the attention 
of the object of her solicitude, she 
passed it to the hands of her next 
neighbour, who in turn gave it to 
another, until at last, the work tra- 
velling round the room, reached the 
spot where Mr. Quinton and his party 
were seated. 

Although Miss de Vismes recog- 
nized an old companion in the volume, 
she mechanically turned over the 
leaves, glad, perhaps, to have in her 
hands something which had belonged 
to her lover. She paused at a study 
of rocks ; and Mr. Quinton, who was 
close beside her, as he looked, ex- 
claimed, “Ha! there is St. Sam- 
frons.” 

Epernon, who had heard the ex- 
clamation, immediately changed co- 
lour, and trembled from head to foot. 

“Who told you that name?’ he 
exclaimed, brusquely. 

“Tt is written at the foot,’ said 
Clara, gently. 

“Tt is a mistake, then ; it isnot St. 
Samfrons ; I never was there.” And 
as he spoke, Epernon took the book, 
and looked at the drawing which had 
excited so much attention. “ A sketch 
which I made in Switzerland,’ he 
added, as he felt Mr. Quinton’s eyes 
fixed upon his countenance. 

Several days passed by without 
producing any change in the situa- 
tion of the respective parties to this 
little drama. Epernon, wounded in 
his pride, awaited an advance on the 
part of his mistress, while she, al- 
though apparently not unwilling the 
intimacy should continue, seemed to 
submit almost in spite of herself to 
some species of restraining influence. 
It was clear there was a mystery some- 
where, which time only could deve- 
lop. One morning, as Epernon re- 
turned from a long and solitary ram- 
ble among the mountains, he entered 
the salon, and gazed from the win- 
dow on the summits of the Black 
Forest, which were bathed with the 
golden splendour of a lovely sunset. 
His reverie was interrupted by a voice, 
and turning rapidly, he perceived he 
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was not alone. Clara had entered, 
and was seated in an embrasure of a 
distant window ; an open letter was 
in her hand, on which she gazed with 
an air of deep interest. This sudden 
appearance of the young lady banished 
all her lover’s scruples, and in an in- 
stant he would have been by her side, 
had , not a sudden look from Mr. 
Quinton arrested his progress. Clara, 
however, had seen and comprehended 
the sudden movement, and she ex- 
tended her hand to him. Epernon, 
transported with delight, took it in 
both his own; then recalling the pre- 
sence of the odious Englishman, he 
bowed courteously, and said : 

“Forgive me, Miss de Vismes ; but, 
observing your emotion, I feared that 
something serious might have taken 
place.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, in an un- 
steady voice, “nothing more serious 
than a little good news.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
during which the lovers gazed intent- 
ly at each other. The Englishman 
seemed to feel himself rather de trop, 
and with a look full of kindness, 
obligingly took his departure. 

As soon as they were alone, Epernon 
said, “‘ Ah, what a long time it seems 
since I have had you near me ?” 

“A single gesture would have inti- 
mated to me that it would have given 
you pleasure.” 

“Could you 
it ?” 

“You seemed so distant and cold.” 

“Something, then, has happened ; 
pray tell me ?” 

“Oh, do not ask; inquire nothing; 
leave me to-day alone with my hap- 
piness. Is it not enough for ‘you to 
know that I am happy.’ ” 

“ And yet you weep ?” 

“But my tears are not those of 
sorrow. The only fear I haveis that 
my joy may pass away along with 
them.” 

“Clara, you know how I love you; 
would you wish always to leave your 
hand in mine as it is now?” 

The lady blushed and trembled ; 
then she raised her eyes, moist with 
emotion, and hid her face on her 
lover’s shoulder. 

“Why, then, should our happiness 
be retarded ?” he said. 

“ How do you know if I am free ? 
If those on whom my destiny depends 
may not seek to influence me ~ may 
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ever have doubted 




































































not have other and more ambitious 
views ?” 

“There is, then, an obstacle : your 
family may be rich, noble, and 
perhaps disapprove of a_plebeian 
alliance ?” 

“No; it is not that ; I must say 
nothing, only leave me for a little 
while ; I am not quite myself.” 

“Be it so,” said the young man 
with abandon ; “let us only continue 
to love one another: I shall ask for 
nothing more now. Do not drive me 
away from you ; think how sad I have 
been all this long while |” 
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“You will be friends, then with 
Mr. Quinton,” said the young girl, 
timidly. “It is necessary for both 
our sakes ; ah, you do not know how 
much depends upon him.” 

“T will try my very best,” said her 
lover, fondly. 

“As for me, I will pray that our 
project may succeed,” said Clara, ra- 
diant with joy. 

Epernon clasped her in his arms, 
and kissing her forehead—“ Pray for 
me also, Clara,” he said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue explanation which Epernon 
had obtained with the gentle Clara, 
had caused a complete revolution in 
all his feelings. The sight of her 
tears, the sound of her voice, had re- 
called all his most ardent aspirations, 
and with them came a sense of deep 
regret for the past. There is a time 
in the lives of all of us, when the 
errors we have committed rise in 
array against us, and we learn, per- 
haps when it is too late, that duty 
and happiness are different names for 
the same things. Filled with these 
reflections, Epernon wandered into 
the valley, and gathered, as he went, 
a bouguet of flowers. As he returned 
he gaw Madame de Goritz near the 
door of the hotel. The stout lady 
was by her side. They were appa- 
rently in deep conference on some 
subject of important interest. Un- 
able to avoid them, he endeavoured 
to pass them as rapidly as he could ; 
but this was not to be ; for no sooner 
had his foot touched the first step, 
than the lady laid her fat hand on his 
arm. 
“We were just speaking of you,” 
she said. 

“You are very good, madam.” 

“T have been relating your his- 
tory.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Tam quite au 
life.” 

“Madam, this is a joke: let me 
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ait in your past 


“Tt is no joke. I know you were 
a surgeon—that you suddenly became 
rich, and abandoned your profession.” 

“Now, pray, where have you 
learned all this,” said Epernon, in an 
angry tone. 

* Mon dieu,” said the stout lady ; 
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I don’t want to put you in such a 
passion. I have not inquired any 
thing about you; but there are people 
here who have. A letter found by 
accident has told me what I have 
just repeated.” 

“ Where is the letter ?” 

“Here it is;’ and the stout lady 
drew forth from her capacious pocket 
the identical letter which Epernon 
had seen in the hands of Clara. 

He glanced at it, and found it was 
a reply to several minute inquiries 
respecting himself. 

The discovery of this letter made 
him extremely angry. To suppose 
that the history of his life, which he 
wished to be kept such a secret, 
should thus be ransacked, was far 
from agreeable. He mastered his in- 
dignation as wellas he could, put the 
letter into his pocket, and went into 
the hotel. Clara, who was waiting 
for him, smiled, as he entered; but 
she was struck, in an instant, by the 
stern expression of his face. 

“What has happened ?” she said, 
full of alarm. 

He handed her the letter. 

She blushed as she recognised it, 
and her eyes fell before Kpernon’s 
angry gaze. 

“There are prudent people,” he said, 
“who only open their hearts, as bankers 
do their credits, after ample inquiries.” 

“ Epernon!” said Clara, half rising. 

But he heard her not. 

“To distrust,” he continued, “ is to 
despise. You prefer believing the 
stranger, of whom you have inquired, 
rather than the man whose whole 
soul was yours. Suspicion makes a 
poor foundation for alliance ; and the 
affection which is given only upon 
solid grounds, can never be genuine.” 
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Clara heard him to the end; when 
he had finished, she laid her hand 
lightly on his arm. 

“Tf you had reflected a moment,” 
she said, “you would have seen that 
this letter is not even addressed to 
me. I have not asked any questions. 
When I read it, I wept for joy, be- 
cause it was full of your praises, and 
removed all obstacles which had in- 
terposed. I could not have prevented 
this proceeding which has offended 
you so much; indeed I could not,— 
and you know it.” 

“These words were pronounced 
with so much genuine feeling and 
sincerity, that the only reply Eper- 
non could make, was to take both 
the hands of Clara within his own, 
and pow her to his heart. 

“Tt is true,’ he said, at length, 
“Tam a madman, and you are an 
angel ; but the idea of distrust from 
you put me almost beside myself. I 
have been too quick; it is not you 
who are to blame, and the next time 
I feel inclined to be angry, I shall re- 
member to whom I am indebted for 
this insult.” 

“Do not be too harsh in your judg- 
ment on him ; wait, at least, until you 
know him a little better.” 

“Whoever he is, ought I not to 
thank him for the injury he has done 
me.” 

“ Perhaps you ought.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“T have not asked you to under- 
stand me;—only believe me; I re- 
quire nothing more.” 

Epernon felt enraptured. 

“Ah! I feel how wrong I am to 
torment you in this way. I am, in 
truth, so little accustomed to happi- 
ness, that I do not know how to deal 
with itwhenit comes. Ishall tryand 
learn how todeserve my good fortune.” 

“Go,” said the vith putting both 
her hands upon the mouth of her 
lover, “go—I forgive you, but do not 
be naughty any more.’ 

“ Ah !” said Epernon, “ how could 
I be otherwise ; I am so jealous. You 
grant Mr. Quinton favours which you 
would refuse to me.” 

“What new pleasantry is this?’ 

“For aanale that brooch you 
wear ;—he gave it you. Would you 
wear one of mine?’ 

“Why not, may I ask?’ 

“Indeed I do not see why not. Let 
me give you a bracelet for this harp, 
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Clara ; each time that I see it, I will 
know that I am, at least, on a footing 
of equality with Mr. Quinton.” 

“Wait a little,’ said the young 
lady, rising, at the same time, to ac- 
cede to his request. 

“Twill send it to you this evening, 
said Epernon. 

He kept his word. Clara received, 
the same day, a magnificent bracelet, 
set with diamonds of the rarest bril- 
liancy, but of a curious and old- 
fashioned setting. With the bracelet 
was a note:—‘This ornament be- 
longed to my mother; it is she who 
offers it to her daughter.” 

As Epernon had foreseen, these 
two lines overcame the young lady’s 
scruples; and when he came down 
in the evening to the salon, where 
the visitors were wont to assemble, 
he saw Miss de Vismes so surround- 
ed, that, for some time, he was 
unable to speak to her; but the 
bracelet glittered on her arm, and he 
thanked her with a look full of grati- 
tude and love. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Quinton 
entered, and, having saluted the 
guests, made his way to where Clara 
was seated. All at once he stopped 
short, and, as his eye fell on the 
bracelet, he said, sharply,— 

“Gracious heavens! what is this?” 

“What do you mean?’ she in- 
quired. 

“T do not recollect having seen 
this ornament among your jewels,” 
said he, looking at the bracelet. 
“ How long has it been in your pos- 
session ?” 

“ Scarcely a day.” 

“ Where did you purchase it ?” 

“T have not bought it.” 

“Tt has been given to you, then?” 

No reply. 

A gesture almost of anger escaped 
him. 

“We will speak of this,” he said, 
“another time. Just let me examine 
it for a moment?” 

Clara, trembling, unfastened the 
bracelet, and handed it to him. He 
looked at it with serious attention— 
turned it carefully round—counted 
the stones which covered the broad, 
round clasp—then pressing his finger 
upon a certain place, the cireular 
piece of gold which formed the back 
of the rosette of diamonds opened, 
and a lock of hair, covered with glass, 
was exposed to view. 
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Clara, who followed all his move- 
ments, could not restrain an excla- 
mation of surprise. He turned sud- 
denly towards her. 

“M. Epernon has given you this.” 

“ Tt was left to him by his mother.” 

“ He told you so.” 

“Yes, he did.” 

A dark cloud gathered on the Eng- 
lishman’s brow. He went away with 
the bracelet in his hand, and as he 
traversed the apartment he came 
upon a circle where M. Epernon was 
seated. 

Just at that moment a Frenchman 
was holding forth about the African 
expedition and its dangers. 

“The dangers of civilization are 
quite as great—travellers risk their 
lives in Europe as well as in Africa.” 

“Travellers in Hngland perhaps 
do so,” said the Frenchman, dis- 
pleased at the interruption. 

“T was not speaking of England, 
but of France. Twelve years ago, I 
was nearly killed there.” 

The ladies uttered an exclamation 
of affright and mingled curiosity. 

“You! you! How was that?’ 

“Tt is a very simple story. I was 
travelling in a chaise, with a large 
sum of money, about £30,000; and 
just as I had reached —— the night 
was very dark. We traversed a thick 
wood. The road was soft and sandy, 
so that the noise of the horses and 
wheels could scarcely be heard. The 
carriage passed, at length, a tall rock 
which rose abruptly at one side. The 
name of that rock was St. Samfrons. 
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The postilion pointed it out with his 
whip as he passed, and I have good 
reason to rememberit. The carriage 
suddenly stopped. The postilion fell 
dead by a pistol bullet; and when I 
came to my senses, I heard that the 
carriage had been rifled. I was three 
weeks recovering from my wound. 
All inquiries were vain. This is the 
more strange, for among the stolen 
articles were some jewels not difficult 
to recognise: for example, a bracelet 


just like this.” 


Mr. Quinton showed the bracelet 
he had in his hand, and the party 
were all eagerly examining it, when 
Clara uttered an exclamation. 

Epernon was leaning against the 
wall, almost senseless. 

“ What is the matter?” 
cried. 

Mr. Quinton rose. 

“T can tell you,” he said. 

7 My father !” cried Clara. 

The Englishman stopped, and re- 
ceived her, almost fainting, in his 
arms. 

Exclamations of dismay and won- 
der arose from the startled group. 

Meanwhile, the consciousness of 
Epernon slowly returned, and he per- 
ceived Mr. Quinton holding thealmost 
lifeless form of his daughter. 

“ Her father!” repeated he wildly. 
“ Her father !” 

He looked round him for a mo- 
ment with a startled gaze, and gliding 
towards the door, disappeared from 
the scene. 


every one 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue attention which the situation of 
his daughter demanded, for some time 
banished every other consideration 
from the mind of Mr. Quinton. 
When her agitation had in some de- 
gree subsided, he left her to the care 
of her maid, and was pacing to and 
fro in the adjoining chamber, when 
the door opened, and Epernon stood 
before him. Mr. Quinton started al- 
most with surprise. 

“You scarcely expected a 
from me,” 
voice. 

“Tt is true; people of your class 
are generally more prudent.” 

“T would undeceive you, if it were 
possible.” 

Mr. Quinton bowed. 


visit 
said Epernon, in a low 


“The proof that I have not com- 
mitted this crime, is fortunately easy. 
At the time it took place, I was on 
service in the Black Sea. 
tificate is genuine. 

The Englishman glanced at the 
paper which was laid before him. 

“Then whence comes this bracelet, 
wherefore your manifest agitation on 
hearing my story. It is plain you 
knew of this crime even if you had 
no share in it. 

“T did know of it.” 

“You gave this bracelet to Miss de 
Vismes as a family heir-loom. Is it 
your family whom I am to accuse ?” 

“No,” said he, “my family has 
always been respectable and deserves 
to be so,”’ 


This cer- 
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“What part, then, have you had in 
this crime, unhappy man?” 

“T have accepted an inheritance. 
Listen for a few moments. My time 
is precious.” Mr. Quinton made a 
sign of attention. Then Epernon re- 
lated every incident which had taken 
place. The story of Chiad—his death, 
the search he had made for the buried 
treasures, his success. When he had 
finished this long tale, he handed the 
Englishman a portfolio and a jewel 
Case. 

“Your £30,000 have been placed in 
the funds,” he said. “ You will find 
the receiptsin dueform. This casket 
contains the remainder of your 
jewels.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Quinton, “thestory 
you have told me is so strange, and 
this recovery of my property so en- 
tirely unexpected, that I am really in 
doubt whether to thank or to reproach 
you; you have certainly committed a 
serious error.” 

“Say a crime; I seek not to disguise 
the truth. After the convict’s story, 
for a long time I struggled against the 
temptation. I could think of nothing 
but the hidden treasure. When a 
great man in a uniform covered with 
gold scarcely returned my salute, or 
an elegantly dressed woman passed 
by without taking any notice of me at 
all, I heard a voice which cried ‘St. 
Samfrons.’ To become rich, it only 
required me tosay, as in the fairy tales, 
*T wish it.’ I had, like Moses, but to 
strike the rock and there would flow 
forth a river of gold. I yielded to 
the temptation, but with my poverty 
I lost my repose. Each moment a 
voice seemed to be saying, ‘give back 
what you have stolen.’ I carried poi- 
son with me, resolved not to survive 
should I ever be discovered. It was 
in vain I reasoned with myself. I 
feared like a child the arrival of night, 
scarcely knowing why.” Epernon 
stopped suddenly; but, after a mo- 
ment, resumed : 

“We shall never see each other 
again; the farewell I utter may be con- 
sidered that of a dying man. I had 
wished, I had hoped to be allowed to 
say farewell to another, and to hear 
her voice for the last time.” 

He stopped and looked towards Mr. 
Quinton, but the Englishman shaded 
his eyes with his hand. “I under- 
stand,” said Epernon, “you think me 
unworthy of this last favour—so be 
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it—farewell.” He turned to depart, 
when suddenly, silent as a figure from 
the land of light, on the threshold 
appeared another form, in white rai- 
ment with dishevelled hair, and eyes 
glittering with the fire of fever! Eper- 
non uttered a fierce cry; another 
moment, and the two lovers were 
locked in one another’s arms; Mr. 
Quinton sprang towards his daughter. 

“This is no place for you; return, 
Clara, I entreat, I implore you.” 

“Do not envy me this last mourn- 
ful pleasure,” said Epernon, in a tone 
so heart-broken, that the girl burst 
into tears. “I have heard all,” she 
sobbed. 

“You despise me, then.” 

Clara replied by throwing herself 
into her lover’s arms; he pressed her 
to his heart, and covered her hand 
with kisses. Mr. Quinton, dumb with 
anger, seized at last the arm of his 
daughter, and endeavoured forcibly to 
separate them, but without avail. 

“Leave me, my father,” she said ; 
“T have promised to be his.” 

“Clara, are you mad ?” 

“T have promised to be his, I will 
never leave him.” 

“Sir,” said the Englishman, trem- 
bling with rage, “ I warn you,—leave 
this lady to my care.” 

“Hear me,” said Clara, throwing 
herself on her knees, * leave me, and 
let me follow him. I can bring no 
reproach on your name, for I have 
never been permitted to bear it; I 
have only been to you a source of 
remorse and embarrassment. I 
would relieve you from it. Ah, 
my father, farewell. I am no longer 
your daughter, but his wife.” 

Speaking thus, Clara flung her arms 
round her lover, and pressed his 
drooping head against her breast. Mr. 
Quinton, unable to endure the sight, 
seized his daughter with one hand, 
and raised the other as if to strike. 

“ No violence sir,” exclaimed Eper- 
non: “fear nothing. I do not accept 
the sacrifice of this angel, I cannot 
accept it ; I have not wished to return 
to poverty again; I prefer dying an 
honest man. Takeaway your daughter. 
The poison begins its work—I am a 
dead man.” 

Clara uttered a cry; she seized 
Epernon, who began to totter, and 
held him in her arms. He smiled, 
laid his head gently on her breast, and 
ceased to exist. 
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THE GRAVE AT SPITZBERGEN. 


Half-imbedded in the black moss at his feet, there lay a grey deal coffin falling to pieces 
with age, the lid was gone, blown off probably by the wind, and within, were stretched the 
bleaching bones of a human skeleton. A rude cross at the head of the grave still stood par- 
tially upright, and a half-obliterated Dutch inscription preserved a record of the dead man’s 
name and age, Vander Schelling Comman . . . . . Jacob Moor, ob. 2 June, 1758; et. 44. 
—Letters from High Latitudes. 


ABOVE, the vast eternal snows, 
The glaciers’ icy peaks, 

Touch’d with pale tints of blue and rose, 
When the ion sunbeam breaks. 








































Below, the land-lock’d quiet bay, 
The black rocks stretching far, 

And the great ice-floes out at sea 

That beat against the bar. 


No sound along the wide snow plains, 
No echo on the deep, 

But nature evermore remains 
Wrapp’d in a breathless sleep. 


No blade of grass waves in the air 
Along the ghastly hill,— 

Caught by the marvellous silence there 
The very streams stand still. 


Never to fall, each frozen river 

Hangs o’er the sheer descent, 
Like wishes unfulfill’d for ever, 
Or words that find no vent. 


Only at times, from some ice-rock, 
A glacier breaks away, 

And startles with a thunder-shock 

The mountain and the bay. 


O frozen cliffs ! O motionless snows ! 
We glide into the creek, 

And question of your grim repose, 
The lips that will not speak. 


In your cold beauty, vast and drear, 
e lie so still and grand ; 
But no heart-stirrings meet us here— 
Unsympathizing strand ! 


No sound in all this sparkling waste, 
No voice in Heaven above,— 

To some strange region have we past, 

Beyond the reach of love ? 


Ah no! some link there needs must be 
Where Christian foot has trod, 

Of the great chain of sympathy 

’Twixt man and man, and God. 


And lo! there lie a dead man’s bones 
Uncover’d, where we tread, 

An open coffin ’mid the stones, 

A rude cross at his head. 
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The wild white cliffs—the vast still main,— 
The patch of scant black moss ; 

But still the form to rise again, 
And still the letter’d cross. 


And he whom tender Christian hands 
4aid on this barbarous coast, 

Who knoweth from what happier lands, 
Or by what fortune tost ? 


Whether ’mid Amsterdam’s brown piles, 
His stone-prest grave should be, 

Where washes round her many isles, 
The azure Zuyder Zee. 


Or by some vast cathedral wall 
His fathers laid them down, 

Where chimes are rung, and shadows fall, 
In an old Flemish town. 


Or whether ’neath some village turf 
Where children come to weep, 

And lighter treads the unletter’d serf, 
He should have gone to sleep. 


To drone of bees and summer gnats 
In some great linden tree, 

Where the old Rhine, through fertile flats, 
Goes sobbing to the sea. 


What matter—though these frozen stones 
Their burden could not bear, 

But gave again his coftin’d bones 
Into the freezing air. 


Though here to snows and storms exposed 
They bleach’d a hundred years, 

Never by human hand composed, 
Nor wet with human tears. 


Though only the shy reindeer made 
In the black moss a trace, 

Or the white bears came out and play’d 
In sunshine by the place. 


Still, silent from the blacken’d heath 
Rose that eternal sign, 

Memorial of a human death, 
And of a love Divine. 


Still, type of triumph and of woe, 
Symbol of hope and shame, 

It told the everlasting snow 
That single Christian name. 


Sleep on poor wanderer of the main, 
Who camest here to die, 

No mother’s hand to soothe thy pain, 
No wife to close thine eye. 


Sleep well in thy vast sepulchre, 
Far from our cares and fears, 

The great white hills that never stir, 
Have watch’d thee round for years. 
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The skies have lit thee with their sheen, 
Or wrapt in leaden gloom ; 

The glaciers splinter’d peaks have been 
The pillars of thy tomb. 


Did well those men who came of old 
From Holland o’er the wave, 


And left the simple 


cross that told 


It was a Christian’s grave. 


Did well those men from o’er the sea, 
Who witness’d in this place 

The resurrection mystery, 
And our dear Saviour’s grace. 


Who taught us at this solemn tryste 
On the bleak North sea shore, 
That the Redeeming love of Christ 

Is with us evermore. 
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THE new novels we take as they come, 
it being hopeless to classify them. 
“Paved with Gold,” by Augustus 
Mayhew is an unfashionable novel, 
dealing with the romance and reality 
of London streets in a clever, but 
rather crude and untoiled way. It is 
somewhat a misfortune to be one of 
a literary family. The public has a 
slow memory, and will never take in 
two names, of a similar sound espe- 
cially, at once. There have never 
been two great Smiths poets—never 
two great Smiths political economists. 
Even an Eve Smith I am sure they 
would refuse to remember, though 
she drew tears from you as easily as 
Miss Muloch, because (oh, impotence of 
popular logic), because there was once 
a great man named Adam Smith. 
There can never be a second Shakes- 
peare—no, even though the unlucky 
man had twice the genius of his great 
ancestor, not even though he were a 
double-barrelledShakespeare,eloquent 
as Fitzball, and consistent as Ruskin. 
There is the numerous and powerful 
clan of St. Johns, all writers: one 
writes on Egypt, and love, and me- 
taphysics, and radicalism of the 
reddest tinge ; another—we never knew 
rightly which—on Highland (not 
Stock Exchange) stags, glowing sto- 
ries of shootings and hookings; 
another, reviews and dilletantises; 
a fourth, Parisianises; while a fifth 
only just out of the cradle, has crawled 
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to a pen, and indited a hopeful and 
clever novel. So isit with the tribe of 
Mayhews. They toil not, but they spin 
(yarns). There is Horace—whom this 
book is dedicated to—who lectures; 
and Henry, who speaks in public ; and 
Augustus, who writes this patchwork, 
curious, and rather Bohemian volume. 
One has got rich by writing on the 
sufferings of the London poor; an- 
other contributes all the dulness, or 
the cleverness—we do not know which 
—to Punch; and a third is renowned 
for humorous, and rather buffoon, 
novels, ephemeral in plan, purpose, 
and execution—in fact, no more in- 
tended to endure than the Twelfth 
Cake, covered with sugar kings and 
queens, in the confectioner’s window. 
Clever in the manufactory they seem 
to be, knowing well their market 
and customers, and ministering “sweet 
poison to the age’s tooth.” The com- 
rade feeling is strong inthem. They 
are certainly no Cains and Abels, for 
Augustus dedicates his book to 
Horace, and praises Henry’s “ inva- 
luable work on London labour.” 

It is to Mr. Dickens we owe the 
peculiar London element of modern 
fiction. Before him it was all but 
unknown. He was the Columbus 
that first touched the shores of undis- 
covered Cockney land. He first drew 
its cabmen, many-caped—its beadles, 
many-chinned —its Crumelses and 
Kenwigses — its knotty, eccentric, 
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strong-willed “ characters.” 
us, delighted, to its inn-yards, 
prisons, Fleets, and _bridewells, 
parlours and kitchens: at his touch 
it became an enchanted city like 
Haroun al Raschid’s Damascus, or Le 
Sage’s Salamanca or Toledo. He 
shows us, that two millions of peo- 
ple living together, though in some 
things full of local and restricted no- 
tions, and indulging in local jokes and 
local prejudices, had developed new 
passions and new poetry fully as well 
worth recording as the jokes and pas- 
sions of Shakespeare’s London or of 
Githe’s Frankfort. 

Since this great discovery, though 
the mine is still new, the shaft as yet 
not sunk deep, the thing has become 
stale and flat in other hands. It has 
become a trade to worm out the po- 
verty and suffering of London; and 
shelves full of established conven- 
tional warnings and morals have been 
laid up, pigeon-holed, ready for use. 
Of these, Mr. Mayhew, whose sym- 
pathy with the poor we do not doubt, 
makes a puzzled, entangled, but still 
ingenious, though not satisfactory, 
use. He has not the good taste al- 
ways to know where to stop. He 
calls bold talking, honest bluntness ; 
and forgets that some consciences, 
though perhaps not purer, are more 
tender than hisown. His Night about 
Town is either unintelligible or worth- 
lessly indecent. His Pauper School, 
his Water-cress Market, Hampstead 
Heath, Donkey Boys, Prize Fight, Rat 
Match, Epsom Races, &c., are true as 
newspaper reports or Blue Book evi- 
dence, but no truer—and there is the 
misfortune. They are so many in- 
jected specimens, dried leaves, tick- 
eted skeletons—curious, but dead. 
The book is, in fact, written for these 
isolated scenes—and the harmony of 
the book is the harmony of a nursery- 
man’s conservatory, of a Smithfield 
pen, of a mixed menagerie, of an un- 
paged dictionary, of a patchwork 
quilt with many colours framed only 
by the same fringe. Dickens sees life, 
chops it up, works it, and then brings 
us in an exquisite entremet. Mr. 
Mayhew, either from haste or want 
of skill, flings before you piles of red 
beef and raw vegetables. The digest- 
ing process of the hot water he has 
wilfully or accidentally forgotten. Of 
materials he has not too much, but 
he wants the great cook’s art. Take 
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a taste out of him anywhere, there 
is always the same barbaric wealth. 
You ask for a shawl at this shop, and 
he flings you a bale of silk: it is a 
wider, larger thing, but not what you 
ask for. The book opens— 

“A Kensington has just pulled up, 
then a Hansom, then a parcels’ delivery 
cart, then a Chaplin and Horne’s van, 
then a ‘ Royal Blue,’ an Atlas, two per- 
ambulators.” 

This is the catalogue of a sale 
system of writing, not that of the 
thoughtful artist ; of the book maker 
and money maker, not that of the 
organiser and creator. Why not get 
a coachmaker’s list, and give us a 
few more vehicles, in order that we, 
poor Irishmen, may have a clearer 
idea of that interesting and exciting 
event, a stoppage in Cheapside. As 
to Mr. Mayhew’s rather loose and 
colloquial style, we do not altogether 
condemn it, though it smacks of the 
London newspaper, brought out hot 
and raw every day as a roll, because it 
is an honest, though, we think, a mis- 
taken attempt, to represent conversa- 
tion as it is, and not on the Johnsonian 
principle, as it should be. If it is less 
like grammar, it is more like life. It 
is a branch of pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Lake school reform, which all 
came from the French Revolution, and 
latterly from the Reform Bill. It is 
part of that tendency which made 
Kean more colloquial than Kemble, 
and Browning more colloquial than 
Wordsworth ; that makes Mr. Mil- 
lar delight in red hair and large feet, 
and all of us wear loose trowsers, 
instead of the old tight George 
IV. pantaloons. Of the moral pur- 

ose of Mr. Mayhew’s book, though 
<ind, we cannot say much. He pro- 
poses to frighten boys, who will 
never read his book, from crime, by 
representing its misery. He does not 
heighten its romance. He proposes to 
appeal tothe instinct of fear and not to 
the understanding : men always ap- 
peal to what isstrongest in themselves. 
Crime has always been a trade, and 
so has book-making, Mr. Mayhew. 
This shows that thieves are insensible 
to the fear you would appeal to. We 
do not hold it well to how bad men 
that the rewards of virtue are greater 
than those of vice; in this world we 
doubt if they are. The folly of the 
risk can never be shown to a boy who 
is base enough to be led by such con- 
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siderations as fear. This is Jesuits’ 
doctrine, and reads much likean osten- 
sible moral clapped in as a preface toa 
book which is not moral at all, but only 
a neutral graphic man-about-town’s 
view of London scenes. Men are led 
to the noxious selfishness of crime 
through vice, but not merely by vice. 
Thousands of rich people are vicious, 
but not criminal, Mr. Mayhew. Poor 
vice becomes poor crime, through 
want of education, poverty, and here- 
ditary instinct. The low nature, ren- 
dered barren and barbarised by want 
of culture sinks to vice, because we, 
by neglect, have cut off its wings, 
and rendered it incapable of rising. 
It has no eyes, poor thing, to choose ; 
the will is brutally headstrong, and 
steers it to dark seas, because we, 
the cruelly indifferent, have long ago 
taken down the beacon lights, and re- 
moved the good man at the helm. 
All this about the policy of rousing 
a sense of selfish interest is cant, and 
means nothing. Men are criminal, 
not because they deliberately say, by 
being vicious we can the sooner get 
rich, or attain to this or that bad 
eminence ; but because they have ac- 


quired achronic bad principle of action, 
which, (conscience-gagged), leads ne- 
cessarily to the red knife and the white 


powder. Palmer murdered Cook, 
not merely when he handed him the 
poison, with watchful, cruel eyes, but 
twenty years before, at school, when 
he pushed back his good angel, that 
would have stayed him from tramp- 
ling on a cripple-boy, or wringing his 
sister’s pet-bird ; then, if he could 
have heard it, his good genius took 
flight, and his white wings were once 
more lost in the brightness of that 
playground sky. There is no more 
arrant nonsense in the world than this 
trash about persuading thieves and 
boys to be honest, by setting them 
down to write perpetual copies on 
the one-sided text, ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.” The book is, as far as 
morality goes, a sham book, and it 
would be asin not to expose it. It 
is about as much a sermon as one of 
Yorick’s, but not half so amusing. As 
a mere newspaper describer and re- 

orter, Mr. Mayhew deserves the 
highest praise. He puts his finger, 
with the accuracy of an old composi- 
tor, into the exact compartment of the 
case and on the special letter. He 
knows the exact tone of colour by 
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the mere touch, like a blind artist. 
His ball always goes into the pocket, 
his hand is so sure and exquisitely 
and sensitively accurate. Old things 
seem quite new when he brings them 
back to the retina by one word, which 
seems to represent at once their size, 
colour, condition, and association. 
No matter if the thing be vulgar, it 
becomes bright and interesting. It 
seems to our own senses quite the 
work of genius to compare a tray of 
opened oysters to a washed-out pea- 
cock’s tail; a dish of prawns, arranged 
in slopes, to pink basket-work ; calling 
a lobster’s claws, cactus claws; re- 
minding you that a craw-fish’s anten- 
ne are like riding-whips, and talking 
of quires of dried haddock. These 
comparisons are bright and clever as 
those of Mr. Dickens. They are so 
fanciful, and yet so true; so far- 
fetched, and yet so unstrained; they 
have a flavour of wit about them. 
To people who had never seen the 
things they would almost convey a cor- 
rect idea, while to those who have seen 
them, they astonish, from their almost 
scientific exactness. There was the 
similitude always existing, yet no one 
ever thought of it, till Mr. Mayhew’s 
quick, artist eye came and matched 
the shapes and colours, not by an 
effort, but at a leap and at once. Mr. 
Dickens set the example, and already 
he is all but transcended, as far as that 
province of the mind goes ; in humour 
who may ever surpass him, he the 
wise laugher,the transcendent searcher 
for and finder of oddities. We know 
this love of fanciful similes arises from 
an unhealthy desire for novelty ; but 
it is an unhealthy want healthily sup- 
= It will soon wear out, find its 
evel, and leave behind it only a fer- 
tilizing and strengthening food. We 
delight to peel off the paint of old 
things, and find under it forgotten 
frescoes and quaint carved legends. 
It revives our forgotten wonder at 
the everyday. It is a struggle of the 
poetical instinct within us, and must 
be gratified. It is only weak men 
who will waste their brains in doing 
nothing but spinning out the bright- 
coloured silk threads of such fancies 
as spangle this book. 

Allowing for a certain rambling 
sketchiness, which shows the book to 
be a heterogeneous olla podrida, writ- 
ten from week to week, and not fore- 
seen and copied from a certain model 
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within the writer’s mind, “Paved 
with Gold” is not without pathos, 
though the story is utterly improbable 
and uninteresting. The writer is driv- 
en to sad shifts to run the poor work- 
house Oliver Twist. through all the 
phases of rogue life. It is not often, 
we imagine, that a donkey-boy and 
street somersault-thrower becomes a 
smasher, burglar, and swell-mobsman. 
Tramps do not pass by any regular or 
necessary progression into fashion- 
able swindlers, for they want address 
and education. Phil’s mother is an 
officer’s young widow, who is seduced 
by a French master, who contracts a 
secret marriage with her. The poor 
girl is afraid ‘of losing her pension if 
she disclose the marriage, and is dis- 
graced and cast out by her family. 
Her husband, ignorant of English 
laws, applies for “the pension, which 
is, of course, at once stopped; he 
then deserts his wife, who becomes 
an outcast and a vagrant. At the 
melancholy Refuge, built on the site 
of the old Fortune Playhouse, the 
wretched woman gives birth to Phil, 
our rascally hero. 

Mr. Mayhew, who, as well from real 
sympathy as from artistic feeling, 
delights in a new home-subject, full 
of terrible contrasts, is deeply ac- 
quainted with the horrible and often 
repulsive phases of London poverty, 
but he is still unimaginative, uncrea- 
tive, and too much ‘bound for facts. 
He excels in such isolated scenes of 
London life as the Rat Match or the 
Watercress Market, where his fancy, 
always pleasant and brilliant, has 
scope, and where his words appeal to 
everyday sympathies. Lamb would 
have appreciated his beggar children 
gossiping about the “ tit-bit of pud- 
ding” with gravy, and in the hospital 
the} patients attempting to outv ie each 
other in enumerations of disease. 
Bertha, Phil’s foster sister, is a 
mere pretty silhouette; the seduction 
scenes, though unpoetical as so much 
newspaper evidence, are dreadfully 
true in their dissection of a vil- 
lain’s art and meanness. As for the 
French burglar, he is a little melo- 
dramatic ; and indeed throughout the 
whole book there too often creeps 
out a bit of faded staginess and 
melodrama, that makes us suspect 
even what we otherwise take to be 
sincere, sham and pinchbeck. 

This must always be the case with 
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a book which is written as a mere 
frame for scattered scenes, which use 
the sufferings of the poor as a spice and 
condiment to heighten the flavour of 
your fashionable jaded novel reader’s 
food. There is about the book a sin- 
gular mixture of moral denunciation 
against scenes and people, which are 

et described with by no means un- 
ke: or ignorant appreciation. We 
may suppose that Mr. Mayhew has 
sipped these follies, in order to learn 
what to avoid, in extreme youth or 
by hearsay ; and yet they read very 
much like last night’s experience, 
for they are still bright, and have the 
effervescence of freshness on them. 
They read painfully like the evidence 
of a man not inexperienced in them, 
and not quite made up to hate them, 
though he may join in the respectable 
mob that pelt them. He seems like 
a suspected man, who, afraid to show 
he knows the fellow in the pillory, 
throws a rotten egg at him to prove 
his morality, and to persuade you 
that he abhors his old comrade’s sin. 

Occasionally he falls, too, into un- 
conscious imitation, showing a wealth 
of slang and knowledge of low scenes, 
taken down in shorthand notes, and 
illustrated by gay, sparkling similes. 
He reproduces Kate Nickleby, Miss 
Nickleby, Lord Verisopht and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. His Derby Day 
has been outshone by Mr. Dickens, 
his artificial servants by Pickwick, 
his London scenes by Mr. Albert 
Smith, his beggar’s life, without short 
hand, by Defoe, in Colonel Jack. 
The plot scheme is very clumsy and 
artificial ; indeed there are every- 
where too many signs of that de- 
fect in literature. Mr. Mayhew is 
rather a nimble hodman than a mas- 
ter builder. Of course in a single 
person’s attempt to gather up the 
story’s broken strings—to take up the 
arteries, in fact, and join head and 
tail—the rascally French father turns 
up, and robs his father-in-law’s house. 
The reduced captain is murdered, 
Phil marries Bertha, and, still unre- 
formed, becomes heir to the old 
banker. We can quite, after this, 
believe the rumour that one Brother 
Mayhew began this book and another 
ended it. 

Woe to literature, when it be- 
comes a manufacture, when it be- 
comes the corporate result of amanu- 
ensis, one who adds and alters, or of 
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clerks and copiers, who organise and 
compile. The result may be a book 
like this, that is interesting and new, 
and which looks like the effort of 
some philanthropist with a brilliant 
fancy and gigantic memory, but which 
is really the production of a mere re- 
yorter’s ready mind and industrious 
ar It is not a book at all—it is only 
the scaffold for a book, the dabs of 
mortar, the piles of sand, with which 
somebody else will build a house. 
A more incoherent, irrational, crude, 
and vulgar story we never read ; 
never was so much illuminating fancy 
wasted on so ungraciousa task. There 
is here evinced the warmth of, no 
doubt, akind heart, that seeing misery, 
though not knowing what to do, cannot 
remain altogether with hands folded, 
especially as his sort of philanthropy 
is not unrewarded, bac a up with 
illogical and feeble morality, though 
published in a pleasant shape by 
Chapman and Hall, and illustrated 
in a sprightly way by the ready hand 
of Phiz. 

We should like to have dwelt 
next, by way of contrast, on the 
exuberant, almost tropical fancy of 
Mr. Meredith’s Legend of Cologne, a 
chivalric story, only surpassed by his 
inimitable new Arabi: in Night, “The 
Shaving of Shagpat ;’ we should 
like to have eulogized the sturdy 
gentlehood of “Thorough,” with its 
muscular Christianity, and robust, 
contemptuous, trampling 
things mean and hateful; but we 
have neither books, though the 
memory of one comes over us like 
the scent of a Persian evening, with 
its strings of eastern proverbs, oily, 
pungent, 
Ceylon; and the other, bracing and 
tonic as a keen, bright October morn- 
ing, full of sturdy defiance that makes 
you set your teeth hard to meet it, 
and does you good by such honest 
challenge. Not having either these 
or Mr. Shirley Brooks's “Gordian 
Knot” only just finished, and “The 
Virginians” being still super-historic 
and incomplete, we fall back on Mary 
Powell’s “ Ladies of Bever Hollow,” 
one of Bentley’s light little brown 
novels, with the rubrical title-page. 

A tale of English country life, with 
a teazing preface, denying the resem 
blance of one of the characters to 
some one whom the world has “loved 
and lost,” rather whetted our cu- 
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riosity. We all know with what 
pleasant and elegant facility this 
invalid authoress (as we hear) in the 
thoughtful quiet of a sick room, re- 
produces the past. How truly, 
without antiquarian pedantry, her Sir 
Thomas More people looked and 
spoke ; how archly and gaily the 
tenants of the Chelsea Bun House, 
with their fops and fine ladies ; how 
wisely and tenderly the thoughtless 
wife of the blind poet, in the great 
plague time, Mary Powell, with a 
certain clean Chelsea-china painting, 
has reproduced most pleasantly to us: 
and now we are to have real modern 
country-life, with, we dare say, May 
blossoms sweet around us as we read. 
WeshallhaveaVicar of Wakefield sort 
of book, smelling sweet as new-cut 
clover, or the black brown bean- 
blossoms ; swallows will skim the 
pages as we read: there will be 
everywhere a green depth and shady 
coolness, as of summer woods. No 
one writes in so idyllic and pure a 
way—no one better paints frank 
warm-hearted youth and pure maiden- 
hood. 
But, 


on the other hand, says our 


sneering counterecho of cooler judg- 
ment, who is always a trifle bilious, 
we shall have only another of those 


books pleasant, equal, and insipid, 
that the authoress seems to throw off 
like bright sixpences from a mould. 
No force, no passion, no badness, no 
grapple or violence; all idealized as 
if we were living in the golden age, 
and no person worse than a small 
tea-table scandal-monger remaining 
to prove the existence of original 
sin. There will be a sprinkle of 
quaintnesses noted down for use from 
old books of the period, and artfully 
slipped in to eke out the masquerade, 
and give distance to it ;—the whole as 
terribly unreal and strange as any 
foolish novel-world that ever was 
contrived. It may be all very well, 
goes on this grumbling voice inside 
us, that we cannot live to speak 
smooth things. Because you are sur- 
rounded by suffering and disagree- 
ables, why make books all sunshine 
and happiness? for if you shirk the 
pangs and aches of life, the groans 
and spasms, the heart-bleeding which 
is unseen and inward, and the pains 
in the brain, you are a mere fresh- 
water sailor, and can never rank 
really or permanently high as a writer. 
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The quaintness is sometimes attrac- 
tive, but has frequently a little old- 
maidish pedantry, bordering on aflecta- 
tion, about it. “The Butter Badger,” 
oneis amused at finding to be the head 
of a chapter describing the visit of a 
mere pedlar who barters tea and sugar 
foreggsand butter. The “Green Wig” 
is another heading, referring to a green 
arbour, to which Pamela, the heroine, 
delights to retreat. One can see 
from the outset that, either for the 
sake of greater liberty or because her 
beings are really mere pretty ombres 
chinoises, Mrs. Powell is sketching 
no special town, country, or cen- 
tury. The story reads as of “some 
years ago,” and in “one of our mid- 
land districts;” yet, with a very little 
change, as far as any modern feeling 
pervades the book, might be just as 
well placed in the sacque and toupee 
age; when Mr. Mildmay, the hearty 
young village doctor, moved about in 
shining silver shoe-buckles ; and that 
odious Mrs. Brand used to strut and 
fuss in flowered damask, “with a 
ping pong in her hair.” 

But to the story. The ladies of 
Bever Hollow farm are two old maid- 


sort of old ladies—of Llangollen. One 
is masculine, energetic, and practical, 


that is Kitty. The other, Bertha, 
thoughtful, serious. The one farms, 
the other manages the farm’s inner 
life. The contrast is most pleasantly 
maintained, and shown in a quiet con- 
versational way, rather than by that 
moral showman’s analysis, which in 
modern ethic (4) novels delight to tell 
you perpetually why this puppet has 
a red string, and this a blue; and 
stops the story to show you how 
much sawdust has been crammed into 
the centre fantoccini. Mrs. Powell 
is not strong in landscape painting ; 
but has a pleasant way of implying 
landscape by a few graphic and un- 
common touches. Sketching artfully 
a shrew mouse, for instance, when 
others would have given you a rab- 
bit. As for story—story there is 
none, because there are no entan- 
gling villains, and the incidents are 
few and domestic, things that are 
small in men’s eyes being epochs in 
women’s. Mr. Mildmay, the village 
surgeon, whose father was an unsuc- 
cessful suitor of one of the old maids, 
marries, after some hindrance, Pa- 
mela Bohun, the daughter of a coun- 
try clergyman, after being rather 
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shocked at her suddenly going out as 
governess in the family of a retired 
manufacturer, who has picked up his 
thousands but dropt his h’s, not 
knowing the feeling of duty that sends 
her out, to enable her brave brother 
Fulke to go to college. This, and the 
quarrel, and the reconciliation of the 
two good old maid sisters, whom that 
artful Mrs. Brand set by the ears, 
makes up nearly all the domestic, 
uneventful story. 

The struggle for superiority of Mr. 
Knight, the family doctor, and his 
young rival, Mr. Mildmay, do not 
occupy much room. We feel at the 
end of the book that we have been in 
pleasant company, but that there is 
no peculiar reason why the authoress 
should stop,and not go on to Sir Charles 
Grandison length, and give us the fate 
of all the Bohuns, and, eventually, of 
that rather over-prudential Pamela’s 
children. What the book wants is a 
sprinkle of honest selfishness or spite, 
or a good thunder-storm of rage ; per- 
— blue sky is such dull work. 

fet, let us confess it, that we have 
thoroughly enjoyed the book with all 
its faults : its happy sketches of the 
mischief-maker, the only true, yet 
unpleasant person in the book; the 
old maid, with the tears in her eyes 
as she discloses her first love ; the 
loves of Mr. Glyn and Rhoda; the 
slighted Cinderella cousin; the gra- 
dually unkenneling of the mischief- 
maker—we like them all, if we for 
a moment waive their convention- 
ality and rejoice in the old pot pourri 
perfume that breathes up from the 
pages. Forgetting the littleness of 
the result, we get excited about the 
intrigues of Mrs. Brand to bring in a 
rival doctor; and, with all her shuf- 
fling and trickiness, there is, perhaps, 
a little sensitive exaggeration, how- 
ever, in the manner in which her 
enormities are narrated. A strong 
arm would soon have broken away 
all such dirty, sticky cobwebs of de- 
ceit and guile. 

The name of Holme Lee, the author 
of “Kathie Brande” and “Gilbert Mas- 
senger,” is as good an omen for a 
good novel as the strong testimony 
and warrant of Messrs. Smith and 
Elder’s imprint ; and, as we have no 
time to review “ Rita,” or “The Laird 
of Norlaw,” or “My Lady,” or “The 
Two Travellers,” this month, we will 
say a word or two on “Sylvan Holt’s 
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Daughter,” the latest work of that 
heart-searching writer, Holme Lee,the 
scene of which, like “‘ Bever Hollow,” 
is placed in an imaginary north coun- 
try, probably the Yorkshire wilds, 
somewhere in the Miss Bronte region. 
Sylvan Holt is a savage misanthrope, 
living on “the craggy edge of a moor,” 
remote from any public road, with his 
daughter Margaret, a rough pearl, who 
is brought upto back wild horses, learn 
ballads, and make trout flies, for this 
is a strong-minded woman’snovel, and 
no mincing about it. There is extraor- 
dinary dash and freshness in the queer 
Yorkshire world the scene opens in: 
we like the prying postmistress, and 
the pert, bragging squire’s daughter, 
Miss Bell Rowley. There is quite 
something of the old, deep, Scott 
poetry about the picture of the re- 
cluse’s midnight agonies and spirit- 
struggles, which lend brightness to 
the pretty, frank love-scenes between 
the young cadet, Martin Carew, and 
the out-speaking Margaret. 

There is singular power in the way 
Holme Lee describes the weird auld 
fireside stories, and the sundry strong 
loves and hates of Sylvan Holt’s de- 
pendents, Auntie and Jackie. The fall 
of Crosspatch, Margaret’s mare, over 
the precipice—an accident all owing 
to the wilfulness and conceit of Bell 
Rowley, is admirably described and 
sufficiently elaborated, yet not encum- 
bered with detail. Never was boy’s 
love better sketched, or more dramatic 
mystery thrown over early scenes than 
in the disclosure of Sylvan Holt’s 
secret, the disgrace of Margaret’s mo- 
ther, and the murder of her guilty 
lover by Sylvan, before her eyes ; fear- 
ful is the anguish and sorrow of the 
poor child’s heart at first hearing the 
story narrated. Most of us have felt 
in youth the widening and darkening 
of such a sorrow that seems to wall up 
all the future, and to turn earth to a 
lonely burial place. Can there be any- 
thing more truly patheticthan thesud- 
den hatred of a child for adead mother, 
who has been the cause of indelible 
disgrace and misery to the father that 
she loves? Story in Holme Lee there 
is none, as we might expect from that 
elaboration of detail that destroys the 
balance in modern novels. Martin 
Carew, the brave young boy-lover, 
goes to India. Margaret, who loved 
him only as a sister, falls in love with 
Colonel Fielding, a modern Sir Charles 
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Grandison, with dash and warmth of 
heart added, she marries him, rather to 
the annoyance of a proud lady-mother 
and a soured, supercilious sister-in- 
law. Sylvan Holt, who from a strong 
Black Dwarf sort of character, gradu- 
ally subsides into rather a shadowy 
walking gentleman, is found dead on 
the moor, much to our relief. The 
plot of the story is a nodus of pas- 
sion and feeling, dealing with injured 
pride, and the hankering of Colonel 
Fielding for an old love, which is dis- 
covered by the wilful but affectionate 
Margaret and her misanthropical 
father. Margaret eventually forgives 
her husband, is forgiven, and joins him 
in India, where she shares with him 
the dangers of the Afghan campaign. 
The reconciliation of the wife and 
husband is rather slurred, and a fair 
occasion for pathos and tears lost in 
rather a timid way. Holme Lee is 
essentially of the Miss Bronte school, 
with an eye to Scott and Miss Mu- 
loch, who is justly the Coryphzeus of 
female writers. 

Of the mannerism of this school, 
their old husbands, young wives, and 
their love-making women, we are 
getting a little tired. It is now their 
fashion to carry you through several 
generations of a family, as here, where 
Margaret marries her boy-lover to 
a younger sister of her husband’s. 
The interesting, ugly heroine usual in 
these stories is here supplanted by a 
pretty, wilful Amazonian girl, brought 
up by a recluse father. We hope the 
governess mania has nearly subsided, 
though Mrs. Powell, in “ Bever Hol- 
low,”’ is the last victim of it. 

In conclusion, we must praise “Syl- 
van Holt’s Daughter,” though some- 
times verging on the mere fashion- 
able novel, as a really sound, good 
book, highly finished, true to nature, 
vigorous, passionate, almost robustly 
so—honest and sincere. The minor 
characters, though sometimes a trifle 
stagy, are excellent. The landscape 
is strongly drawn, and yet left sub- 
ordinate. The dialogue, though not 
epigrammatic, or of the firework class, 
runs calm and deep, and never stops 
the story; above all, the authoress 
displays singular dramatic earnestness 
in constantly bringing before us Mar- 
garet’s proud grief at her mother’s sin 
and miserable death, Sylvan Holt’s 
remorse, and Colonel Fielding’s in- 
delible memory of his first love. Men 
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seldom draw men with so much gusto 
and appreciation (shall we say ideal- 
ization) as our authoress, with the 
masculine and ambiguous name. 
“Faults on Both Sides,” by Mrs. 
Thomson, authoress of some dozen 
novels, is of avery different style. It 
abounds in strong, playful drawings of 
fashionable people, working barristers 
and melodramatic villains, who are al- 
ways peeping round corners, for no 
special purpose, but the development 
of a bad nature, and the filling up of 
a dark chapter to balance the playful 
ones about Mr, Sergent and his silly 
adminiring wife. It is very gratifying 
to a real novel reader to see the in- 
genious way in which Mrs. Thomson 
contrives to make her high-souled 
hero, Egerton (tremendous name, 
significative of heroism) reject, worry, 
and eventually marry Cecile, whom the 
villain Hugh has decoyed and cheated 
into marriage. How Hugh gets her 


estate, with which she buys him off, 
and eventually breaks his neck at the 
proper moment, is edifying to read. 
How Miss Olivia too, the cold-blooded, 
just when Egerton, the high-souled, 
was about to marry her, gives him up 


on finding he is poor—is ingenious and 
admirably devised. We take up alist 
of reviews and find that Mrs. Thom- 
son has written several interesting 
and brilliant novels, full of piquant 
good writing and interesting stories. 
They have at once surprised and as- 
tonished critics. They find her works 
clever and exciting, full of charaeter 
and incident. They call her fascinat- 
ing and skilful in detail, and so do we; 
but she is not very thoughtful, and is 
much of the rather passé Mrs. Gore 
class of writer. This book has no 
purpose, but to show that in lovers’ 
quarrels there are usually faults on 
both sides. 

“Gordon of Duncairn.” is the next 
novel we takeup. This is essentially 
a novel of sentiment. Nothingif not 
sentimental. A drawing-room come- 
dy, of the very genteelest character, 
in which the low comedian is utterly 
without a part—there is not even a 
comic footman for which he could be 
cast; and if there were, there is no 
comic chambremaid part for the sou- 
brette, to balance the distribution of 
roles. And there is no machinery out 
of the elegant, and the first floor—no 
crime—no hair-breadth escapes by 
flood and field (a lady’s horse runs 
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away, but no novel-reader is ever 
alarmed by that nowadays), no moral 
delinquency, no sudden transitions of 
fortune, no shifting of the scenes from 
the palace to the hovel, no impecu- 
niosity even. Sentiment is the be-all 
and the end-all. There is not even any 
passion, which is generally an advanced, 
stage of the sentimental malady. The, 
dramatis persone are all very com- 
fortably off; they have town and 
country houses, footmen in livery, 
horses and carriages; in addition, they 
speak occasional sentences in French, 
and have brilliant talents-generally. 
With these advantages there is, of 
course, nothing whatever to hinder, 
them from plunging into a sea of sen- 
timent, and indulging themselves to 
the very top of their bent. Gordon 
of Duncairn is a baronet of enormous 
wealth and very beautiful eyes.. He: 
falls in love with Lilias Graeme, a 
young lady of seventeen, who returns 
1is passion with the ardor of a more 
advanced period of life. Unhappily. 
they are both made to misunderstand, 
each other ; the lady, deems the. baro- 
net fickle and inconstant, and with 
tears in her eyes turns from him ; the 
baronet learns that the lady is en- 
gaged, if not already married, to some- 
body else, and plunges in a headstrong 
manner into a most misanthropic 
solitude, from which he emerges, to 
wed a Miss Jane Osborne, whom. he, 
does.not love, and who does not love 
him, and to whom he is only united 
because the exigencies of the book, 
so require. Then, after. he is mar- 
ried, both the baronet and Miss Lilias 
discover how precipitate they have 
both been, oa how wretched they 
both are in consequence. The novel- 
reader having of course made up his. 
mind that love in the world of senti- 
ment in which the history is happen- 
ing can only end in marriage, is, 
puzzled to know how the first wife is, 
to be disposed of. But Lady Gordon, 
a reckless, coarse woman, whom no 
baronet in his senses would ever 
have married, has a lover, Lord 
Charles Lascelles, who reappears aus- 
iciously, and with whom she elopes. 
s the divorce court then to solve the 
difficulty —No; the husband pur- 
sues the guilty couple ; follows them 
to Baden, and overtakes them there. 
Are the husband and the lover to 
fight }—No ; we are spared the agony 
of a duel. The lover loses all his 
48 
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money at the gaming table, and con- 
veniently commits suicide. The com- 
passionate husband brings back his 
wretched wife in a bad state of health. 
She lingers a long while, however, to 
the bewilderment of the novel-reader, 
who thinks he is fairly quit of her at 
the end of the first volume; how- 
ever, she survives through the best 
part of the second, and ultimately 
expires in bringing into the world an 
idiot daughter, whom she persists in 
naming Lilias: in compliment to her 
husband’s first love,—and of which 
child, however, the husband is not 
the father. Of course it would never 
-do for this idiot ee to live, 
and so the writer rather abruptly 
hustles it into an early grave, and 
then there is nothing to prevent the 
happy union of the baronet and Lilias. 
The novel is double-barrelled. The 
reader, while drinking deeply of the 
love of Lilias, is implored to sip some- 
thing of the sentimental distresses of 
one Minnie Gray, an orphan found- 
ling, who proves ultimately to be the 
long-lost sister of Gordon of Dun- 
cairn. She is in love with Archie 
Greme, the brother of Lilias, but 
refuses his twice-urged love, because 
she is poor and he isrich. Whena 
discovery is made, and the poor or- 
phan is found to be in reality the 
rich heiress—when the lady is wil- 
ling, then the gentleman is loth, 
after the provoking manner of lovers 
in romances, and nowhere else. Of 
course in the end all is explained, and 
Minnie weds Archie, at the same 
time that Lilias is united to Sir Leslie 
Gordon. Various other lovers and 
love episodes flit across the pages of 
the book, in which we find ourselves 
generally keeping very good society ; 
on one occasion having the advantage 
of an introduction to a duke. People 
of less title are pered about the 


book in a plentiful way. They con- 
verse, not in the colloquial style of 
every-day life; not in the rounded 
Le gy xe of more pretentiously ideal 
works, but in the way that young 
ladies think people ought to talk, not 
in the way they really do, or ever will. 
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The only person who uses slang is the 
wicked Lady Gordon, who is certain- 
ly not a nice character. The scene 
is laid in Scotland, but a little broad 
Scotch is the only local coloring to 
be found. In fact, to look for this, 
would be to forget the character of 
the work, which is sentimental only. 
Think to find no higher purpose there ; 
look for no word-painted scenes from 
nature ; hope not for the epigram, or 
the more vulgar joy of a joke; seek 
no muscularity of writing; no terse- 
ness of sentences ; no ringing combi- 
nation of words, that start up at you 
like a steel spring, as you pass over 
them, for these have no place in a 
sentimental novel. A languid flow 
of lymphatic sentiment dribbles 
through the work, which is related 
in a fluent common-place style; and 
yet the book will interest those who, 
while at the beginning, they guess 
the end, yet care to be led there by a 
tortuous and uncertain path. It 
would be unjust to forget that the 
young lady characters in the book are 
pleasantly sketched, in a water-color 
way,—tender and pretty, if not strong. 
About the drawing of Lilias there is 
considerable charm ; and she is really 
the most natural character in the 
book, deeply in love at an early age 
though she is. It must be admitted, 
that she is slightly prudish, in spite 
of her passion ;—declines to waltz 
with strangers, and refuses the suit 
of one lover because he is not a Scotch- 
man. Minnie is also rather uncom- 
fortably proper, though more sen- 
sible and earnest in her love. The 
a are only a few removes 
rom the Berlin-wool frame, or the 
shop window of the hair-dresser. The 
story is related with a knowledge of 
the narrator’s art ; but it is impossible 
to forget, in this, and in similar 
works, that one or two common-sense 
conversations at the beginning be- 
tween the characters, would have set 
a torights: but then, where 
would be sentiment, reserve, delicate 
distress, suspicion, refinement of feel- 
ing ; and, above all, where then would 
be such novels as these ? 
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REMONSTRANCES OF A RADICAL: 


PRINTED UNDER PROTEST, 


WE are a middle-class man ; quite as 
middling or mediocre, and as proud 
of being so, as Mr. Bright himself. 
Our name is Roots: our principles 
consequently Radical—uncompromis- 
ingly so, as is every thing about us. 
Our very children, our rootlets, are 
all “radicles’—in spite of middle- 
class examiners from Oxbridge and 
Camford, we waive orthographical 
niceties, which, in the case of children, 
are puerile. 

e beg leave first of all to state, 
that throughout this our remon- 
strance, the “We” stands for the 
writer’ s, not for Mr. Editor’ s, person- 
ality. This being understood, we shall 
scribble more at our ease. 

We have notions of our own upon 
certain social and political questions 
which would make the hair of any 
“bloated aristocrat” stand right on 
end. Indeed, we do not know whether 
Mr. Bright’s own capillary covering 
might not uplift his broad-brim were 
we to broach them in his presence. 
As, for instance, on the suffrage ques- 
tion, we rather startled,; some few 
weeks back, a worthy friend of ours, 
an ex-M.P. for a northern manufac- 
turing town, who sat for several ses- 
sions, with much applause of his 
constituents, as a professed Radical 
member of the Lower House. This was 
before the bursting, mind you, of the 
Birmingham bombshell. “Suffrage, 
my boy,” said we—for, middle-class as 
we are, we can be pleasantly familiar 
with even M.P.’s, upon occasion, spe- 
cially when ex :—“ suffrage, my boy! 
there’s a simple enough rule for guid- 
ance in its extension. Give it to eve 
class of honest citizens that shall as 
forit. Askingis mytest. ‘They that 
don’t ask, don’t want.’ That was con- 
sidered sound logic at school when 
any pie was in partition. What we 
objected to in the saying was onl 
the other half of it: ‘they that as 
shan’t have! Every class of citizens, 
since we are all Sere, and a 
may be drawn for the militia at a 
pinch, has a latent right to the suff- 
rage. We don’t know that much is 
gained by calling into active fervency 


the latent heat with which that right 
may be claimed; but when it has 
ceased to be latent in any limb of the 
body politic, and has become patent, 
in the way of chronic inflammation, 
none of your caustic refusals on plea 
of cautious constitutionalism: they 
will not cauterize an ulcer, but only 
establish a@ permanently dangerous 
ll Sr 

But, oh, dear us! have we forgot- 
ten that Maga won’t tolerate our 
Radical enormities ; and that Mr. 
Editor has only suffered us to put in 
this paper “ on condition that it shall 
not be made a vehicle, &c., &c. ; but 
only to show that a certain class of 
minds, however perverse, cannot be 
wrenched into such complete perver- 
sity as, &c., &c.;” or, in our own 
plain, uneditorial English, that owr 
remonstrances are only tolerated on 
the speculative principle that when 
8 (Radicals ?) fall out, honest 
folk (7) may get their own! 

Well, well—we won’t forget it any 
more than we can help; but will pro- 
ceed to say, that, Radicals as we may 
be, we don’t wish to be ridiculous. 
But such we shall and must appear 
to the most “ eer, of Tories” — 
oh! dear, dear, will Mr. Editor scratch 
out that enticing alliteration !—un- 
less we shall disclaim participation in 
very much of the tone and temper, to 
say the least of it, of this Birming- 
ham manifesto. 

Few things are more insolent than 
the putting of a dilemma: few more 
impotent than to have an insolent 
dilemma clumsily put. 

There was of old a bull-ring in Bir- 
mingham: we believe the name re- 
mains to the present day. A sorry cur, 
in truth, must that have been, when 
baitings were yet in fashion there, 
who could not have ~~ by the 
nose a bull that should have offered 
him impalement on one or other of 


such pointless horns as these where- 
with Mr. Bright offers to punish re- 
calcitrating i 


“ Choose you this day,” quoth he, 
with not overmuch of reverence in 
the quotation, “whom ye will serve ?? 
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“Tf the Peers are to be your mas- 
ters” . . Prithee, friend,—we must 
break in at once,—didst thou pick up 
that first “if” in the. lobby of the 
House of Lords? The Peers our mas- 
ters! When laid they claim to such 
wretence? John Bull may be a quiet 
beast, fitter for paddock than for 
bull-ring, yet never a scarlet peer 
among them ever dared to flaunt his 
ermined robe across the creature’s eye- 
sight with any such defiance. “They 
boast,” sayest thou, good friend, “their 
ancestors were conquerors of yours.” 
We never heard them utter such a 
boast; but if they did or do, then 
is it proven, friend, that the “ inno- 
cent boy,’ of whom thou spakest, 
the Peer in his nonage, hath an 
extra privilege in youth much co- 
veted, we fear, by those tender 
“ radicles” of our humble schoolroom 
upstairs. Young peers have privi- 
lege, it seems, of deliverance from 
“ Pinnock’s Catechism of English His- 
tory,” “ Wars of the Roses,” “ Great 
Rebellions,” “ Glorious Revolutions,” 
with question and answer at bottom 
of each chapter (“‘and oh, papa,” saith 
Freddy Rootlet, “ that horrid, horrid 
string of dismal dates!’’) ; these vexa- 
tions of the youthful intellect and 
memory of sakinaieen boys and girls 
intrude not on the attention of the 
juvenile aristocrat. Oh, Mr. Bright, 
we fear henceforward nothing short 
of “ pitchforking” a batch of baby 
peers will restore quiet to the envious 
souls of all the little Rootses. 

The Carlton Club might do some- 
thing, we imagine, towards sucking 
out the sting of that sentence touch- 
ing “ancestral conquerors” from the 
minds of the “sons of those towns- 
men of Birmingham who, not thirty 
years ago, shook the fabric of privi- 
lege to its base” by a distribution, 
gratis, to National, “ British and Fo- 
reign,’ and Ragged Schools, in that 
“ great central city,” of some few thou- 
sand copies of that inestimable Cate- 
chism of History alluded to above. 
Seriously—if one can be serious over 
such absurdities-—how canastatesman 
of Mr. Bright’s standing and calibre, 
coolly particularize, before a meeting 
of his fellow-citizens, a certain date, 
and that date, above all others, 1690, 
as the period since which “the peers 
became the dominant power in this 
country.” We, Roots, disclaim the 
domination. 
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We do not happen to have in our 
possession, at the present writing, a 
copy of that admirable work, “ The 
Vulgar Errours,” else we should 
search the index till we lighted on 
the particular page, whereon, we 
doubt not, may be found the refuta- 
tion of that popular fallacy, revived 
by Mr. Bright in this grand speech of 
his, that every baby peer is “ born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth.” 
But we have hereupon consulted Mrs. 
R., who, since her second cousin mar- 
ried into the family of the land-agent 
of the Bareacres estate, has had 
occasional access, at “ interesting” 
times, to the aristocratic nursery of 
that noble house. Upon herundoubted 
testimony we are prepared solemnly 
to state, that in no single instance 
has it occurred, within knowledge of 
any Mrs. Gamp, however exclusively 
employed by the nobility, that any 
son and heir, born to the Bareacres, 
orany other peerage, was ever found— 
though some of; them may have had 
a harelip now and then—to have 
within his mouth at birth, so incon- 
venient and so dangerous an incum- 
brance as a silver spoon. Mrs. R. 
thinks, however, and says our men- 
tioning it may tend to the effectual 
dispelling of the delusion, that she 
can discover upon what slender sub- 
stratum of truth so monstrousa fabric 
of falsehood has been raised. It would 
appear, that shortly after birth, a 
silver spoon ¢s thrust into the mouth 
of sueh a noble “innocent,” by Mrs. 
Gamp herself, that motherly ple- 
beian ; but, inasmuch as its contents 
are “ cold-drawn castor-oil,” the sput- 
tering patrician rejects, with nausea, 
the privilege. But Mrs. R. desires us 
to state, moreover, that, even under 
our tyrannical misgovernment, she is 
unaware of any legal or constitutional 
impediment to the administration of 
that mild aperient to middle-class, or 
even to “ work’us” babbies. Forher- 
self, she can affirm that she prefers a 
china spoon, by reason of the round- 
edness of edge, for “exhibition of the 
oil,” as our doctor says: “ but, after 
all, R. dear! if the Bareacres baby 
has his in a silver spoon, we do not 
grudge it him. Take it and melt it 
down, it wouldn’t furnish enough of 
aristocratic metal to electroplate, even 
on Elkington’s Brummagem system, 
spoons enough for half the babies 
down our street.” 
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No, Mr. Bright! we Radicals do 
not come, let us assure you, upon the 
political stage, like the felonious 
guest at the banquet, in Mr. Crum- 
mies’ benefit play, “with an eye to the 
spoons.” We hope we may be permit- 
ted to be democrats, without, there- 
fore, being socialists & la Proudhon. 
We do not wish to give any super- 
cilious peer of the silver-spoon school 
the opportunity of flouting us as a 
rich Hebrew banker of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine did flout aloud communistic 
orator in 1848 :— 


**The citizen-spouter that has just 
sat down,” said that astufe Israelite, 
rising in reply, ‘‘ has plainly pointed at 
me as a plethoric money-bag, to be 
ripped open for the public weal. Will 
he, Meine Herren, answer openly a 
question or two before the club ?” 

** Potz tausend ja !” quoth the brist- 
ling son of freedom. 

‘Can the citizen work, mentally, 
a sum in long division ?” 

** Potz—let me see though—tausend 
ja!” less confidently muttered that 
patriot. 

** At how many thousand dollars does 
he do me the honour to estimate my 
capital?—What! so many millions! 
Oh, gentlem—fellow-citizens,” groaned 
the Hebrew. But let it pass, let. it 
pass! How many citizens does Frank- 
fort hold? Yes, that.is so: the Census 
Almanack confirms the calculation. 
Well, now divide the dollars by the 
citizens! It makes, good gentl—no! 
fellow-citizens! just fifteen groschen 
and three pfennings each? Is it not so? 
Here, then, towards this citizen at least 
I will discharge the socialistic debt. 
Here, man! are sixteen groschen for 
your share of me, and I will trouble you 
for the change !”’ 


What if the peerage, by general 
subscription, should purchase a testi- 
monial teaspoon for the hon. member 
for Birmingham, and so cry quits ? 

It was mooted, in correspondence 
with Sidney Smith, by the late Lady 
Morley, mother of a silver-spoon- 
mouthed infant, in her day, that in- 
fants of any kind were scarce, or 
unknown, in the community, to which 
that eloquent gentleman belongs :— 


‘* Be so good,” writes she, ‘‘ as to 
give your whole mind to the facts I 
have tocommunicate. I have seen and 
talked much with Sir R. Kerr Porter on 
this interesting subject. He has tra- 
velled over the whole habitable globe, 
and has penetrated with a scientific and 
scrutinising eye into regions hitherto 
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unexplored by civilised man; and yet 
he has never seen a Quaker baby. He 
has lived for years in Philadelphia, the 
national nest of Quakers.” 


By the way, itnever before struck us, 
Roots, what influence of unconscious 
attraction this fact may have upon 
the American aspirations of the hon. 
member’s mind ; but to let her lady- 
ship resume :— 

** He hasroamed up.and down broad- 
ways and lengthwaysin every nook and 
corner of Pennsylvania, and yet he 
never saw a Quaker baby; and what is 
new and most striking, never did he see 
a Quaker lady in asituation which gave 
hope that a Quaker baby might be seen 
hereafter.” 


We leave the responsibility of this 
statement with its author, as the 
newspapers say. Nevertheless, if 
the induction should be any way im- 
perfect !—given, hypothetically, the 
birth of a Quaker baby in a pros- 
perous Friendly household. Might 
not the “polished and elaborate 
phraseology of the poet,” quoted by 
the hon. gentleman, with only mode- 
rate modification, describe the con- 
tingencies of his auspicious advent : 
“ Fortune came smiling to his youth and 

welcomed it, 

Drab-couted greatness met his ripened 

years.” 


We wonder whether, when the 
possible Quaker baby has lengthened 
into the inevitable, awkward, Quaker 
hobbledehoy, such lessons as_these 
are instilled into his mind. “ He has 
a secure position ready-made for him, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
he should follow ardently any of 
those occupations which make men 
great among their fellow-men ?” No 
reason ! every reason say we, Radical 
Roots as we boast ourselves ; and since 
even a peer may have paternal pride in 
him, supposing principle to be out of 
question entirely—surely some Earl 
of Bareacres might reason with his 
first-born, Viscount Thistledown, as 
ourselves do with the elder of the 
Rootses—Boy! those that have gone 
before you have wrought for you great 
opportunities ; on their backs you 
are brought so far up the mountain’s 
side. Look up.there: nobler peaks 
are above you. Climb, bey, climb! 

What are “these occupations which 
make men great among their fellow- 
men?’ Surely not button-making, 
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exclusively and universally, as, per- 
haps, may be the case in Birming- 
ham. But, even if button-making, 
we should scarcely have expected 
to find the glorification of that use- 
ful art in the mouth of so distinguish- 
ed a member of a fraternity known 
as buttonless. We will say nothing 
of the conduct of fleets and armies, 
nor taunt Mr. Bright with his inabi- 
lity to perceive the elements of great- 
ness which other men agree in recog- 
nising in such “occupations.” We 
forget whether it was that honourable 
gentleman himself, or some other 
member of the Society of Friends, 
who once expressed an opinion, that 
England, Europe, and mankind, sus- 
tained a severer loss, and that more 
tears of genuine sorrow might have 
been shed, when the late worthy Mr. 
Bradshaw—compiler of that intricate, 
and to old ladies inextricable entangle- 
ment, the “Railway Guide”—was 
taken from among us by the stroke 
of death, than when the great Cap- 
tain breathed out his genuine soul 
upon the little camp-bed at Walmer. 

But we suppose that Mr. Bright, 
whose own greatness—to which our- 
selves, least of all men are blind— 
has not arisen so much from his 
estimable “occupation” of carpet- 
making as from his “ardent follow- 
ing” of the toils and struggles of pub- 
lic life: we suppose that he would 
not be disposed to reject, from among 
occupations conducive to greatness, 
the labours of political or of ad- 
ministrative existence. If not, we 
think it rather hard upon the peers 
that their overweening ambition in 
respect of such pursuits, their exclu- 
sive arrogance in crowding up the 
pathways of them, are at one moment 
to be flung in their faces, and that, 
at the very next, it should be squirted 
into their discomfited countenances, 
that “they grow up and go to school 
and college,” and that “because their 
future position is known, .they have 
no great incitement to work hard, 
because whatever they do it is very 
dificult for them to improve ther 
Sortunes in any way !!!” Hear this, 
incorrigible idler at the India Board ! 
thou slothful Stanley! Hear it, thou 
dilatory dawdler at the Colonial 
Office, careless Caernarvon! There 


is no mending your fortunes, poor 
young fellows, any way: resign at 
once, hop off your office stools, stretch 
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weary limbs on sofas at Knowsley 
or at Highclere. Why should ye, 
noble nobodies, consent “to spurn 
delights and lead laborious days?” 
Hear the new philosophy! Attend, 
ye rising political Telemachi, to the 
teachings of the quaking Mentor. Ye 
have no great excitement to work 
hard. No! be yours the lullaby of 
Tennysonian lotos eaters :— 


‘* Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all ‘ Peers’ else have rest from 
weariness ? 

All ‘Peers’ have rest: why should we toil 
alone, 

We only toil, who are ‘ first-born of Lords, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from ‘siate papers’ to ‘ despatches’ 
thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings 

And cease from ‘ docketings,’ 


Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy 
balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘There is no joy but calm! 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things ?” 


No great incitement to work hard ! 
Certainly not much incitement in 
the way of gratitude for hard work 
done. Hear the charming ingenuous- 
ness with which our orator confesses 
the worthlessness and unprofitable 
nature of the political services of 
other people: “I assure you, with 
the utmost frankness and sincerity” 

. Delicious! One would think 
a contrite confession of the speaker’s 
own parliamentary delinquencies and 
deficiencies is pouring forth ; but no ! 
. . . “Tassure you, with the utmost 
frankness (winning candour!) and 
sincerity (admirable integrity!), that 
it is not in the nature of things that 
men in such positions should become 
willing fountains from which can 
flow great things for the freedom of 
any country.” Poor dead and gone 
Earl Grey! and thou, too, Lord John 
Russell, “damned” elsewhere “with 
faint praise,’ in this memorable 
speech ! whence flowed, then, those 
generous outpourings of your elo- 
quence and energy, whereby, to speak 
of none other thing, the hearts of 
those men were cheered, who carried 
that Reform Bill, “ which,” saith Mr. 
Bright, “I am not about to depre- 
ciate, since I know what it cost to 
get, and I know something of what 
it has done!” Ye were no willing 


fountains: we may no more than 


you for such outpourings than we 
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may thank the dull wood of our 
eighteen gallon cask, down in the 
cellar, for the sound table ale forced 
from its containing bulk by an irre- 
sistible spigot and an intrusive ta 
in the vigorous hand of “our Betsy.” 
“Parlour-maid, my dear! not servant 
of all work, if you please !” says Mrs. 
Roots. 

How, indeed, could peers become 
in any sense “ willing fountains from 
which can flow great things for the 
freedom of any country?” “Why,” 
continues Mr. Bright, “look at this 
great fact, that every improvement 
of this last forty years has been an 
improvement which numbers, and 
numbers only, have wrested from the 
property, and what they call the edu- 
cation of the country.’ 

Oh, men of Birmingham, were ye 
such “gobemouches” as to swallow 
that gross blue-bottle? Wecan hardl 
think it. Pray, look at this litt 
fact, of which some thousands among 
you must have had, as we had, 
personal cognizance. We, Roots, for 
all we are entirely middle-class, shall 
ever reckon it as an honourable dis- 
tinction that “hands,” horny and 
hard, have oftentimes grasped ours 
in brotherly confidence and co-opera- 
tion. And chiefly in those days, 
when, our lot being cast—we are 
speaking of the real facts of our real 
life, dear readers—in a northern ma- 
nufacturing town, we sat, by invita- 
tion of trustful “ operatives,” upon a 
committee of agitation for carrying 
a “Ten-hours’ Bill.” Hast thou for- 
gotten it, friend Bright? We had 
against us owners of “ property’— 
formidable opponents we found hom, 
too—but of ane proprietors not one, 
friend, was a peer. For backers we 
had, indeed, “numbers ;’ but not 
“numbers only,’ as thou affirmest : 
and among those numbers we had 
enrolled many a noble name, and 
many a representative of that “‘ edu- 
cation, as they call it,” at which thou, 
seemingly, affectest tosneer. Yet that 
Ten-hours’ Bill was an “improve- 
ment,” and “ wrested,” within this 
last forty years, from “ property” not 
of the peerage, and from men of 
“ education” other than aristocratic. 

Contemporary history should not 
be treated off-hand this way, any 
more than that which stretches so 
far back into the night of ages as 
1690 : a date, by the way, which re- 
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minds us, by its proximity to ’88, of 
something “for the freedom of the 
country, flowing” even from that 
“other kind of peers’ which Mr. 
Bright avows himself “afraid to 
touch upon—those creatures of mon- 
strous, nay, even of adulterous birth 
the spiritual peers.” We have, 
hanging upon our study wall, this 
moment, an engraving, published by 
Mr. Agnew, of Manchester—a pos- 
sible constituent heretofore of the 
honourable gentleman—a print which 
pictures seven spiritual peers waiting 
calmly for a verdict, on the breath of 
which impatient millions of free-born 
Englishmen were hanging outside the 
hail of judgment. The crisis of their 
fate was the crisis of our civil and 
ecclesiastical freedom; and yet we 
have read in the works of one Mr. 
Macaulay—written before his parlia- 
mentary migration to “another place” 
—that behind the throne of that an- 
gry despot whom these bishops faced, 
stood, besides one Father Petre, in 
his Jesuit’s frock, a certain adviser in 
a straight-cut coat, whose name was 
Penn. Surely our memory fails us, 
or else we used to see, in days gone 
by, an aristocratic name inscribed 
upon the banners of the great League 
which marched against the citadel of 
Corn. A Bright’s, a Brooke’s, a Cob- 
den’s names were written under, not 
over, that of a “ Villiers,” on the 
charter of commercial freedom—were 
they not? And in the final struggle 
of 1846, what voice more clear or 
eloquent rang out the doom of an old 
iniquity than that of a spiritual peer, 
one Samuel Wilberforce, Yorkshire- 
man, and Bishop, proh pudor, even 
of Oxford! 

Really! we are almost ashamed of 
the suggestion—but Mr. Bright him- 
self is the suggester, by the temper of 
his querulous complaints—it would 
almost seem as if the honourable gen- 
tleman had conceived an ambition 
himself to rise into “that other 
place,” at the denizens of which he 
shoots such poisoned bolts; and for 
very vexation at the impossible na- 
ture of the wish, vents his wrath 
against the exclusive House. “Have 

ou ever been,” he inquires, “to the 
Seidel gardens in some of our 
towns, where a board is put up with 
the words, ‘No dogs are allowed to 
enter here?’ There is a similar board 
at the door of the House of Peers, 
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though you cannot see it without an 
imaginary eye—it says, ‘ No traders 
admitted here.” The honourable 
gentleman is wrong; he should have 

said, “you cannot see it without a 
currish eye,” and that the eye of a 


one-eyed cur who cannot see among 
the nches where an Ashburton 
sits, or’ where an Overstone, or 


where a Belper. The more of such 
eers of commerce and finance, the 
Petter, say we; and if there be 
not so many traders there, men sit 
there in plenty who sprung from 
rincely merchants’, ay, and from 
onest traders’ loins: and they sit 
proudly there with the proudest— 
sneer at them as “a few lawyers,” if 
ou will: a Lyndhurst and a Broug- 
am, and their like, to say nothing 
of the “creatures” on the spiritual 
bench—a tailor’s son for -a Primate, 
an apothecary’s son for one see, and 
schoolmasters in propriis personis for 
more than one other. Ourselves, in- 
deed—Roots, the Radical—have no 
such exaggerated notions of the lordly 
origin of lordly houses as our Quaker 
orator would seem to have: and if, 
in our own person, or in the person 
of our hopeful Frederick, the Queen 
should, at a future day, summon, by 
writ of barony, one of our middle- 
class race to that Upper House, we 
should walk in with manfulness, 
without mauvaise honte, or sense of 
inferiority for pedigree’s sake. Why 
should not a Roots strike into con- 
genial soil in a garden-plot of aris- 
tocracy, where flourish graciously a 
Brown (Sligo), a Jones (Ranelagh), 
and a Robinson (Ripon)? Buy thee 
a shilling “ Peerage,” friend,-and run 
thine eye down the list of noble sur- 
names : thou shalt understand that in 
our free Britain “ every dog may have 
his day” for entering even into the 
House of Peers. 

Dost thou challenge, friend, the ac- 
curacy of names, or dates, or facts in 
such a catalogue as we subjoin ? 

There is one Bexley, Baron, upon 
the rolls of Parliament. His ancestor 
was one Peter Vansittart, an eminent 
merchant, settled in England about 
1675 

The Earls of Eldon come from an 
honourable merchant at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 1740. 

George Winne, draper, in 1604, to 
that good Queen Bess, whose effig 
adorns the cover of the Dublin Uni- 
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versity Magazine, was progenitor of 
‘the Irish baronial house of Headley. 

Huntingfield, Baron, will not dis- 
own worthy Sir Joshua Vanneck, 
merchant in London, 1751 ; nor Liver- 
pool, Earl, repudiate honest Antony 
Jenkinson, merchant, temp. Edward 
VL, Mary and Elizabeth; nor yet 
Lord King, the first lord’s father, 
Jerome King, tradesman in the city 
of Exeter; nor Miltown, Earl, the 
Dublin mercer of the family, 1741. 

Who knows not of the Canterbury 
barber, whose studious lad became 
Lord Tenterden ? 

Old Peter Thelluson, the maker of 
aneccentric will, is not forgotten when 
the name of Baron Rendlesham is 
uttered. 

And who would not regret to tear 
out from the “ Romance of the Peer- 
age” that interesting page, which tells 
us how the ’Prentice lad of a Lon- 
don clothier loved and wooed and won 
his master’s fair daughter: happy 
match, whence sprung in time the 
ducal house of Leeds ¢ 

A little industry might lengthen 
out the list ; but we forbear. 

Why, there is Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, into the particulars of whose 
quarrel with Sir William Fenwick . 
Williams, of Kars, we will refrain 
from entering, inasmuch as we esteem 
it “a very pretty quarrel” as it stands, 
and might, moreover, by reason of 


our rampant radicalism, “come to 
grief” with Mr. Editor were we to 


give our full mind upon that affair: 
but “thisnobleman of very high rank,” 
as the Birmingham speech desc ribes 
him, is surely the same “ Queen’s 
ambassador at the city of the Sultan” 
whom we have known in the larva 
state of nobility as a diplomatic baro- 
net? Well, we open an old copy of Mr. 
Dodd’s “ Baronetage,” and there we 
read “Canning, G.c.B. ; created 1829. 
Privy Councillor, 1820.—Right Hon. 
Stratford Canning, son of Stratford 
Canning, Esq.,a London Merchant !” 
How came this dog to slip inside the 
door which bears the monitory board, 
“no traders ?” 

“In the United States,” says Mr. 
Bright, “ there is no family influence, 
thereis no power, such as that wielded 
by our great provincial potentates” 
(son of a London merchant—oh, Mr. 
Dodd !)—“ there is nothing in that 
country to shield an officer of the 
state from public reprobation ; and, 
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therefore,” (powerful logic certainly !) 
“Tam quite certain that no person 
deputed from the United States 
could, by any possibility, be guilty of 
the abandonment of duty which was 
manifested by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe.” 

We do not profess to know much 
about the United States; but we do 
know what will sometimes happen in 
the United Kingdom. We know, for 
instance, that there was one Mr. 
Tawell once; not an officer of the 
state, but a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was proved-guilty, be- 
fore a jury at assizes, of “an aban- 
donmentof duty,” such as,.we venture 
to think, may be classed in the cata- 
logue into which Lord Stratford’s 
offence is boldly thrust by Mr. Bright, 
that of “enormous crimes,’—in a 
word, he was convicted of murdering 
a paramour by poison. Now, hap- 
pily, there is “in this country” “no 
family influence,” nor any other 
thing to shield even members of the 
Society of Friends “from public re- 
probation” for such infamous mis- 
deeds ; but if our memory play not 
strange tricks, we do remember that 
the society in question were so far 
anxious to clear themselves from any 
possibility of reflected disgrace, that 
although admitting the member must 
needs hang, they petitioned the Sec- 
retary of State that, at least, he might 
‘not mount the gallows in the sad- 
coloured, broad-tailed, buttonless coat 
of a Quaker! What, then, if the 
“Families,” or even the whole “ Peer- 
age” stretched a point in defence 
of poor Lord Stratford ; and, admit- 
ting that he might justly swing, still 
set themselves against the swinging, 
lest, to their own reproach, Jack 
Ketch should turn him off in coronet 
and ermine ? What would this prove, 
save that there be points of contact 
between Peer’s pride and Quaker’s ? 
What is it but another illustration of 
the hackneyed truth— 


* One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.”’ 


Be not too severe upon this scan- 
dalous screening of a miscreant; re- 
member the old poetic saw— 


“ Scimus, et hance veniam petimusque damus- 
que vicissim.” 

Extension of the franchise !—ay, 

let us have it. Have it we must and 
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shall. Indeed, why bluster so? We 
are going to have it, of course—no 
thanks to Mr. Bright for it any more 
than to Lord Derby. Do we require 
a readjustment of representation no 
less than an electoral extension? Let 
us debate the requirement manfully, 
soberly, respecting the rights of others, 
respecting above all the character no 
less than the rights of our own selves. 
We have confessed it—we, the writer, 
are a Radical ; dear Mr. Editor, that 
is no fault of yours—what we said jest- 
ingly, we repeat in all earnestness. 
We state our conviction, dear reader ; 
we do not here argue forit. We think 
that there were, doubtless, hundreds 
of noble-minded, cool-brained, warm- 
hearted mechanics at that gathering 
of the Town Hall in Birmingham, 
who had no votes, and ought to and 
shall have them. But with all the 
force and energy of our Radical con- 
victions, we do repudiate the attempt 
to lower those. mimds, to heat those 
brains, to poison those hearts, by such 
unstatesmanlike, -unbrotherly, un- 
manly diatribes as those which Mr. 
Bright there launched against the 
peers and landed gentry of the realm 
of Britain. We cannot bear to see 
the understanding of our working 
men insulted, and their passions, it 
may be, roused by statements, argut- 
ments, and instances, -which shrivel 
up and vanish in noxious vapours 
when cast for one earnest moment 
into the crucible of sound historical, 
solitical, moral, social criticism. Mr. 
Bright. claims .the liberty—and we 
concede it to him fully—“If we see 
any thing good in the politics of 
another country of taking a lesson in 
that respect,” no less than in respect 
of “science, manufactured products, 
literature.” So be it; but we claim 
in return the liberty—“ if we see any 
thing bad in -the politics of another 
country, of taking a lesson also in 
the way of warning rather than of 
example.’ What boots this eternal 
but idle comparison of old world com- 
monwealth with the great common- 
wealth of the new? We cannot be- 
come American citizens even if we 
would. We should have to break 
with all our old and long and glorious 
history, and this we must not and 
will not do; not because that history 
is old, or long, or glorious, but because 
that it is vital. Nations are not 
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built, but grow. Trite as the axiom 
is, it must be repeated, when popular 
instructors, forsooth, are ignorant of 
it or deny it. Let not Mr. Bright 
persuade our British citizens to be 
glancing ever, painfully, towards the 
distant shore tied to our own by “that 
deplorable American cable,’ as he 
calls it, of which he read the other 
day in the papers that “the currents 
were visible, but the signals wholly 
indistinct.” There is a nearer shore 
which electric cables tie fast also to 
our own—cables along which come 
not only “ visible currents” of politi- 
cal and social information, but “sig- 
nals” also far from “indistinct.” It 
is so near us, that unless a fog, say 
of unreasoning ignorant prejudice, 
shall rise up in the Channel, we can 
see across and witness with our own 
eyes, and judge for ourselves, of what 
has been done, and of what is doing 
there. It is a country which once 
had a history like ours—which had 
a Monarchy, Peers, and moreover 
“Commons” too. The very word 
“the Communes” travelled overthence 
tous. There seemed to be no reason 


once why that same country should 


not have worked out its political 
problems to that same happy result, 
of which Mr. Bright confesses—* I 
am not one of those who believe that 
you cannot be free and happy under 
a monarchy such as ours.” 

What were the disturbing causes ? 
We cannot write a disquisition now 
upon the complex web of French po- 
litical history ; but this at least our 


Remonstrances of a Radical. 


[Dec. 


radical eyes seem to have read there- 
in—When aristocrats shall fancy that 
a position of privilege is an exemption 
from the calls of public duty; when 
democrats shall confirm the falsehood 
by seeking to thrust out privileged 
men from discharge of duty that is 
public; when the former class are 
convinced that rank, and wealth, and 
old hereditary influences are a spoil 
which a blind chance has thrown into 
their lap at birth; and when the lat- 
ter endorse the lie, and pounce them- 
selves upon political power as upon a 
rey; when peers consider votes in 
Jpper House or in Lower as mere 
weapons of defence in the hands of 
their order, and when peasants also, 
or mechanics, consider votes as mere 
weapons of offence in the hand of 
theirs—then the time has come 
when a peer, say a Montalembert, 
for outspoken admiration of a debate 
in a parliament of freemen, may 
be put up for trial at the bar 
of a despot’s bench of judges, and 
among craven millions of men exer- 
cising universal suffrage, and that, 
mark you, in ballot boxes, not one 
shall dare to ery, “Shame! this out- 
rage shall not pass upon the land.” 
Yes, we are a Radical, and therefore 
pray God to root out from the hearts 
of aristocrats and democrats alike 
those base and selfish views of public 
life and action, about the roots of 
which Mr. Bright, it seems to us, has 
been “digging and dunging,” that 
their evil branches may bear abun- 
dant bitter fruit. 
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